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6 OURNEY MARRIED. 

self in perfect comfort He has made one stipulation — he 
desires to make our house his home ; and when the young 
Falwassers, his wife's children, have their school vacations, 
they are also to pass their Christmas and Midsummer ho- 
lidays here. This is all right and pleasant — a combination 
not very common in the affiiirs of this world. Cuthbert has 
an apartment of two rooms, consisting of a study and bed- 
chamber, allotted to him, both opening into Harrietts flower- 
garden on the south side of the house ; for his Jong residence 
m India has rendered him extremely sensitive, as far as our 
capricious climate is concerned. 

Fanny Wells is staying with my wife, to whom she was 
always an affectionate sister ; and wc are all as happy as we 
could wish, and perhaps even happier than we deserve to 
be. I feel myself snatched from the follies and frivolities 
of an idle vagabond life, and placed by Providence in a haven 
of security, where nothing but quietude and comfort are to 
be (bund. 

There was certainly something remarkably odd in the 
way in which I was inveigled into matrimony. My father- 
in-law's conduct might, in many other cases, have been at- 
tributed to intereeted motives, and his eagerness to conclude a 
matrimonial treaty between his daughter and myself, might 
have been put to the account of his anxiety to get her off 
his hands, and settle her advantageously in the world; but 
that cannot be thought or imagined, the moment the small- 
ness of my income is taken into consideration. What star- 
tles me most^ i^nc^mpst. piM^sfully excites my gratitude to 
P/qytlcfev^^ i^-tha$ j^ncurvi^tiutices should have occurred not 
o£n^*4!(> prj]A^eOt distress atidtineasiness, and perhaps worse 
cftlamities, jn mj-wfqjrfiimily, and not only to rescue us 
from thd ne&eseMQf ot undertaking a voyage to India, but to 
place us-in a stat6"0f*fejicji*agreeable competency as that in 
which* wje.npwT^ntf oHci^vek 

Whep patBber^*ili%t*<fetal9lished himself at Ashmead— 
a eome^liht* pastoral " name '* for my first *'• local habita- 
tion^" — I was very much surprised at his absolute helpless- 
ness. His servant is qui-hiM into his room every five mi- 
nutes. Lighting a taper or sealing a letter appears to be an 
Herculean task to him, and the listlessness which pervades 
the conduct of his life, manifests itself so strongly when we 
are at breakfiist or dinner, that I am sure if, amongst the 
innumerable classes of domestics with which India abounds, 
there were such an officer as an Eatabader to be had, Cuth- 
bert would have him at any price. 

When we first met at Gosport, he was so evidently labour- 
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CHAPTER L 



I 

Thb first part of the late Mr. Gurney^s memoirs havin|^ 
been very favourably received by the public, I have been 
induced to continue my search ahiongst his manuscripts, in 
order to afford its readers some farther information con* 
nected with the annals of his family. 

It may be recollected that the coocluding words of thd 
first portion of his papers are, ** We wbrb MAtiRtBD;" which 
words refer to his union with Harriet, eldest daughter oJ^ 
the Reverend Richard Wells, Rector of Blissfold in tho 
county of Hants. After this event Mr. Gilbert Gurney, as 
every man when he marries i^uM 'do, .ti^neji^o^ef a new 
leaf-— in his common-place boolcjJaJQd I'^ffAr^a hi^1tgs,j^'>7/;i^/ 
deflenduSy''* of nearly two months, ig nis m&morandk*. * i/yi€fu 
I presume, left him no leisure for litbra^l^j *at jeast there 
is nothing discoverable in the waybfi7;ejte^}»tifiectisig either 
the celebration of bis wedding, q^ t(}9 subf^qii^'nl^ ekcursioil 
which fashionable delicacy apf^at^^tet 1utve**j*e)(defpcl in^ 
dispensable upon such occasionsVfihd*thre"'frr3t*]fesuviption 
of his notes occurs on the first day of the year, succeeding^ 
that in which he became a Benedick: and thus he writes:^ 

I begin a new year in a new character — I am now a mar- 
ried man. ** Marriage," says Johnson, "is the strictest tie 
of perpetual friendship, and there can be no friendship with- 
out confidence, and no confidence without integrity; and he 
roast expect to be wretched who pays to beauty, riches, and 
politeness, that regard which only virtue and piety can 
claim." Johnson was right. 

Cuthbert*s munificence has enabled me to establish my* 
VOLv I. — 2 



8 GURNET MARRIED. 

by any individual member of them. Probably, if the late 
lilrs. Cuthbert were alive, we should hear her talking of the 
beautiful serenity of her husband's mind-^— such a quiet gen- 
tlemanly man-^Or quoting him, in comparison with some- 
body else, as a superior creature. Now, I can see, and can 
hear; and it is not because of our near connexion that I can 
abut my eyes to his failings. 

One day I had been over to the Rectory to see Wells; 
and on my return, I found Cuthbert, as usual, extended at 
full length on a sofa by the drawing-room fire. Harriet and 
Fanny were working, and Mrs. Wells, who had come over 
to sec them, was sitting, playing company, the family party 
iiaving been increased by the arrival of Lieutenant Merman, 
whose name I have had occasion to mention before, and who, 
I really think, is caught by the bright eyes of my sister-in-law 
Fanny. Whether Wells is of the same opinion I cannot say, 
nor can I rightly calculate when the toddy-making season is 
likely to set in. He is a very constant visiter at Ashmead, 
or, at least, htu been, since Fanny has been with us. 

Contrary to my usual habit, for 1 contrive to make myself 
CNCCupation of various sorts during the morning, I joined the 
little circle. 

"Well, Gilbert," said my brother, stretching his limbs to 
their fullest extent, as if to wake himself, " have you been 
outr 

" Yes, to the parsonage," said I. 

**Ah!" replied Cuthbert, "very cold, isn't iti Harriet, 
dear, just ring tfaip beli^r4ih{Li»ks — we have been very cum- 

f#j%iWt.r*,V ••-• •::•• 

*tf.tB(nj£^t,!' saiffr/*"y6li "proposed a walk yourself." 

•'••Yes,** sjid Cutjj^eij^'ll did— I had my great coat put 
on and ihy;^a\^l*'Wt4pjAef-«-and meant to call on Mrs. Nub- 
ley — butpltriet^ifiti-and j'asked him if Mrs. Nubley was at 
home,«qd.hp s&id'ji^^giO^-^ came back again — Ah !" 

Here>ji ^t\W4[k ^i^^cP ihe room, responsive to the bell. 

"Oh .•" dafd* Cuthbert, "tell Hulton to bring me a pocket- 
handkerchief." The man retired. "So I came back again 
— ^because I knew it must be dull for the ladies to be left 
alone— and here, thanks to them, I am quite at my ease, and 
having nothing on earth to do, I cannot do better than show 
my gratitude to them. Fanny, dear, give me that eau de 
Coloffne— Ah '." 

"fam sure, Mr. Gurney," said Mrs. Wells, "the girls 
ought to be greatly obliged to you." 

" I think they are," said Cuthbert. " A man who has been 
abroad so long as I have has always something to communi- 
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cate which is interesting. Oh — Hutton — ^get nje my seal- 
ring. Harriet, love, I will beg you to seal that letter, which 
I got Nubley to write for me, about those air cushions. Ca- 
pital invention that, Mrs. Wells^" 

"Very good, indeed," replied the lady. 

"Ahr said Cuthbert, "but what was I saying when 
Gilbert came in ? Oh ! — ^I wish somebody would recollect 
for me — it was " 

'* About the horses running away with the post-chaise,'* 
said Lieutenant Merman, who had not heard the story fifly 
times before, which the rest of the present company had. 

•* Ah !" said Cuthbert— "so it was — it is one of the earli- 
est events of my life that I can remember — ^you weren't bom 
or thought of, Gilbert, then. I forget if I ever told you ^^ 

"What," said I, "on Shooter's Hilll" 

" Yes," replied Cuthbert, "that place beyond Blackheath,. 
where there's the model of Severndroos: — ^I never shall for- 
get It — my poor father was with me. Something by the 
road-side frightened the off- horse, and away we went — down 
the hill at full speed — set the other horse off' with him, and 
we thought — hey dear — ^thought we should be dashed to» 
pieces." 

"And how did you escape, sirl" said the lieutenant. 

" Oh !" replied Cuthbert, " wIhju they got to the bottom of 
the bill the horses stopped of themselves — Ah!" 

I perceived that Cuthbert — having sent for his handker- 
chief, bathed his temples with the eau de Cologne, and 
begged me to stir the fire, and place the sofa cushions con- 
veniently for his repose — was a fixture for the rest of the 
day ; and as the story I did wait to hear waaonly the first of 
a series which he was in the habit of telling as regularly as 
the " Friar of Orders Gray " told his beads, I lefl the assem- 
bly, not without receiving a look £ron> Harriet, toa distinctly^ 
expressive of her feelings to be misunderstood. 

I have merely noted these few trifling facts, because I 
very much fear that the total want of sympathy, which un« 
fortunatefy exists between Cuthbert and all those with whom 
he must constantly associate while staying here, will some day 
exhibit itself in a positive and unequivocal manner. What 
is to happen when the three Falwassers come from school^ 
I do not even venture to premise. Tliey have never had 
the advantage of maternal care; and, from the extremely 
undefined character of Cuthbert's conversation and remarl» 
touching them, I have not been able to form any just esti- 
mate of their character or qualities. Somehow I begin to 
UuA^the scheme of admitting any relation^ however near»~' 

a* 
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a constant resident in the establishment of a married coupYe^ 
is at best but hazardous. Yet in my case it has been inevi-. 
table ; but for Cuthbert I should not have had the house in 
which he desires to be an inmate. Besides, he wants che- 
rbhiof^; a man at his time of life, returned to a country the 
manners and habits of which are totally different from those 
of the distant empire in which he has passed the prime of 
his life, would be lost if left to himself. Friends he has few, 
relations none, except myself; and if ever a momentary 
doubt of the entire success of our mSnage at Ashmead does 
cross my mind, it is speedily dismissed by the recollection of 
how much I owe him, and how essential my attention to his 
wishes is to his comfort. 

There were many points in Cuthbert 's history upon which 
I should very much have liked to be enlightened; but my 
hopes and expectations were vain. All the important fea- 
tures of his past life seemed either to be studiously concealed 
from my sight, or to have escaped his own recollection. 
His random records consisted of nothing but frivolous anec- 
dotes which appeared to float to and fro upon the surface 
of his mind, while the serious facts had sunk altogether 
"out of soundings." 

I admit that I began to find Wells and his wife, and twd 
©r three other friends, getting fidgety, and evincing much 
of dislike to be so overlaid — if I may use the expression — 
with poor Cuthbert, — who having, fortunately for himself, 
evinced a passion for chess, discovered that Mr. Sniggs, the 
apothecary, could place the pieces for him, and make the 
ordinary moves against him, suggested to the said Sniggs 
that he should be delighted to see him whenever his profes- 
sional occupations permitted, and that there was always 
luncheon at half past one, and so on. 

This was quite right.-^Why should not Cuthbert li^e 
chess 1— Why should not he ask Sniggs? No reason why 
^-except that Mrs. Wells always thought that the flower 
of her flock, Adelgitha, lost her life through want of skill 
on the part'Of'this very Sniggs: and they were consequently 
the bitterest foes — Cuthbert and Sniggs the dearest friends. 
Bniggs not only pkyed chess with him, and put the men all 
ready before they began, but having prescribed a sort of 
mawkish drink — a kind of sickly negus, powdered with 
"Mareschalle" nutmeg— compounded it for his friend, pa- 
tienl, and antagonist, and administered it secundum artem, 

Bniggs Kterally did that, which many men, and even their 
observations, are said to do — he " smelt of the shop ;" and 
when the atmosphere was heavy and the "scent lay," his 
entrance into the drawiog-roomi where Cuthbert, for the 
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sake of making himself amiable, tffouZd sit, was the signal 
for the departure and dispersion of the little family coterie, 
— who were up like a covey of patridges on his arrival ; al- 
leging as a reason, that they were quite sure they should 
disturb the chess-players if they staid. 

Sniggs was a character — in his way ; he knew every thing 
that was going on in the Bcighboufhood. The proverb, as 
Ray has it, says, 

"Children pick up words, as pigeons peas, 
And utter them ag^in as God shall please." 

Sniggs collected indefatigably, but most disinterestedly re- 
tained nothing. What he picked up in one house he let fall 
in the next; and so served as a regular gazette for the whole 
community. This was a great resource for poor Cuthbert, 
who, to keep up the simile of the pigeons, was as happy as 
any squeaker in the world to be crammed after Sniggs*8 
fashion, however coarsely the aliment was supplied. 

'* Set the men, Sniggs," said Cuthbert, wheu the coast 
was quite clear — ** any news V* 

"You play with the red," said Sniggs, arranging the 
pieces accordingly — " no, sir, not much news. Miss Wob- 
berly, the pretty girl with the flaxen hair, sir — sits opposite 
to you at church — hear she is going to be married — sugar- 
baker in London — called there just now — stomach out of 
order — touch of dyspepsia — too many minced pies— quantity 
of bile in a minced pie, sir — 'all meat, dirt, fat, plums, lemon- 
peel, and puff-paste. She*ll be well by Tuesday — the mo- 
ther a charming woman— ^asked rae to dine Thursday — a 
little touch of erysipelas, not worth mentioning— ^pleasant 
creature. Wobberly a vulgar man-always ailing— can't 
get gout to show itself-«-gentlemanly disease the gout — 
gout and short sight are not destined for the vulgar — once 
law a hackney-coachman with spectacles — wrote a paper 
upon it in a first-rate periodical you begin, sir." 

** I move my king's pawn," said Cuthbert: "it saves trou-^ 
ble to take the usual course." 

*> Elxactly so, sir," said Sniggs: ^* that's what Major Frow- 
8ty says — an excellent patient of mine, who has a sort of 
hydrophobia — " 

" Indeed — ah," said Cuthbert-^" mad.— r^I'll push him on, 
another square." 

"No," said Sniggs; "not mad: you don't see my fun. 
Hydrophobia — does not like bathing. I order a bath, — he 
says it is cold;— order it hgt, — ^says he don't like it;— caa't 
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get him to wash; — nothing so good, sir; — excellent gen- 
tleman the Majop;— did you know him abroad?* 

**No," said Cuthbert; **ju8t move that knight for roe, 
while I blow my nose. Where lias be been 1" 

** Somewhere in your district," said Sniggs; ^ at Tunis, I 
think." 

" I never was at Tunis," said Cuthbert^ 

" I think, between you and me, sir," said Sniggs, " it 
would have been as well if he had never been there: he 
won*t take medicine, do all I can;, and if I say he is really 
ill, he talks about a physician. I believe, between you and 
me, sir, that he ran away with the daughter of a Bey, or 
something of that sort,, and nearly had hits head cut off. But 
that's nothing to the afiair of the Hackingtons, who live at 
the white house at the end of the lane — la bless you! — their 
second daughter, — of course this is enlre nous,— is over head 
and oars in love with the ostler at the Cock and Bottle. . 
Your move, sir. And the way I found that out was, that 
Mrs. Widdles, at the corner — the library— told me that Jim 
Walker, the ostler in question, had been into her shop to 
buy a sheet of paper to write home to his mother, and got 
her to do the letter, in which the whole facts were stated. 
I have just sent Miss Hackington a pill and a draught; but, 
as the poet says, I cannot 

" Minister to a mind diseased." 

So I made them quite innocent, dry bread and a little honey 
rolled up in the palm of my hand — eh, — eh, sir? — Of course 
this goes no farther. Check to your king." 

"I like to hear the news," said Cuthbert, "although I 
don't know the people." 

" Why, bless you, sir," said Sniggs, " I never let out these 
sort of things, except to you. Now of course I knew all 
about Lieut. Merman's tendre for Miss Fanny ; but, thent as 
I say, that is totally a different story; here we are — titled — 
a family of consequence and respectability ; mute as a mac- 
kerel,— ^-not a syllable passes my lips. Delightful family the 
Wells's, sir ; — so clever Mr. Wells, — what a preacher ! — 
makes me weep like a watering-pot when he gives us a 
charity sermon, although I always get myself called out to a 
patient before the collection, to save stumpy; — don't you 
think he is a powerful man, sirl" 

" Your queen is. in check," said Cuthbert. 

"A thousand pardons," said Sniggs. "What's your no- 
tioQ as to tithes, sir?— quite legal, constitutional, and all 
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that; but don*t you think, — just before I take the queen out 
of check, — don't you think something might be done in re- 
gard to that question ? The law by which tithe is secured 
to the clergy, sir, is just as good and as valid as that by 
which the first duke in the land holds his estates — eh, don't 
you see, sir? But I think still something mi;^lit be done to 
get rid, you see, sir, of the objectionable part uf the question. 
That's what I say to Mr. Wells. Mrs. Wells, I believe, is 
not 80 great a friend of mine ; never goes beyond powders. 
Rhubarb, and magnesia, or jalap and cream-o'-tartar, are the 
extremes, and those only tor the housemaids. Still I have 
a high regard for them all. I think the tithe system ope- 
rates unequally, sir. I lake your rook ; — you didp't see 
thatf air. All clergymen are not alike. I recollect reading, 
sir, that Dr. Prideaux — I don*t know if you know much of 
him, — >said that some men enter upon their cures with as 
little knowledge of divinity as the meanest of their congre- 
gation — eh ! — heard the story of human felicity, — something 
inside of a pig, — forgive me, — but it is an apt illustration of 
the stupidity of a congregation." 

"Very stupid," said Culhbert: "do me the favour to push 
my rook over to the side of your queen ; there, where it is 
guarded by that pawn. Yes, 1 think you are quite right." 

And then, as i say, sir,** continued Sniggs, " the spirit 
— the public spirit of Mrs. Wells — that fancy ball and- ba- 
zaar for the charity-schools^-^what a sight — dear young crea- 
tures exposing themselves in every way at the stalls, and 
selling tilings for fifteen shillings which they bought for 
five — passing them off, of course, for their own. Why now 
there's that Mrs. Fletcher, — I declare that woman ought no 
more to have gone out Tuesday week— «>0h ! sir, such a state 
she is in — such a complication of dijsorders — of course this 
,i8 entre nous — iwhat [ call* death in the pot — never mind — 
people must die when their time comes. J have put her 
through a regular course of steel— done all I could. Don't 
you recolleet, sir, the story of the sick man at the watering- 
place, who was sent dovvn to tone himself up — went- to a 
boarding-house — ignorant creature — that sort oflhing — took 
all sorts of bitters to strengthen himself and bring him round, 
under the advice of one of those refined physicians who pick 
up guineas from ninnies, as I should say; and having dined 
and sopped with his fellow-boarders, retired, as they did, to 
rest. In the middie of the night, the whole house was alarmed 
by noises much resembhnff those of a rabid dosr, attended 
with a stamping of feet along the different passages of tFie 
house. This continued some time, but about two o'clock in 
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the morning it subeided, and, as they say in the account of 
a naval action, *the boarders had it all to themselves.' 

** In the mornino', complaints having been made to the ma- 
tron, or whatever the female figure-head of such establish- 
ments is called, as to the row, she remonstrated with the pa- 
tient, and bogged to know why he disturbed the inmates of 
her else peaceable house 1 * Why, mam,* said he, * I am or- 
dered to do it by my physicians, for the good of my health ; 
which is the thing for which I am come here* — mark the 
English, sir. * So,* says-she, *make a noise for the benefit 
of your health 1' *Yes,* says he, *in conjunction with the 
wine which I drank at dinner.' 'How is thati' said the 
lady, who doubted whether her guest was more knave or 
fool. * Yes,' said he, * my doctor ordered me to come down 
here to take port wine at dinner every day, and bark every 
night ; and so I will, let the consequences be what they may.' 

Don't you see, sirl — ehl — bark,— to bark at night =-there 

was the mistake-— your king's in checJc." 

" That's a very good story," said Cuthbert ; " not but that 
bark is a very good thing to strengthen people — as for port 
wine, I can't touch it-^rinking it is to me like having a 
peppered birch-broom poked down my throat." 

"Never tried. Highness," said Sniggs, "as the King of 
Prussia said to the soldier — ever heard that, sirl The 
King of Prussia fond of music — hundred thousand men to 

sing one song — recollect — check he once took a fancy to 

a brave grenadier — story of the bullet for the watch — that 
you have heard — never mind, nHnvporle. The King of Prus- 
sia says to the grenadier, * Can you play the fiddle V What 
d'ye think he answered, sirl * Can't guess.' Never tried, 
Highness'-— new story that— ah» sir !— — dear me, you have 
taken my knight." 

" Just take it off the board for me, will you 1" said Cuth- 
bert, wholly unable from habit to lift a piece of ivory so poti- 
derous. 

"Talking of knights," said Cuthbert, and looking at his 
knight's horse^s head, "did I ever tell you the story of my 
being run away with down Shooter^s Hill, when I was quite 
a boy r' 

"Shooter's Hill !" said Sniggs, with extremely well-acted 
curiosity ; " no, I think not, sir." 

"Well, it was very remarkable," said Cuthbert. "My 
poor father and I were going in a post-chaise just by the 
place where there is now a sort of caslle in imitation of Se- 
verndroog, and sometfiing by the road-side frightened the 
off-horse, and away he went : this frightened the other, and 
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thcj went down the hill at a tremendous rate, and every 
body thought we should be dashed to atoms, and you never 
— ah ! — saw such a sight in your life — ahl" 

" Well, sir," said Soiggs (who, like every body else who 
had been at Ash mead, had heard CuthberCs pet story over 
and over again,) ** and what happened ?*' 

" Why,-^ah !" said Cuthbert, nearly exhausted by the ex- 
ertion of relating the adventure ; luckily, when they got to 
the bottom of the hill the horses stopped of themselves.*' 

"Very lucky, indeed,'* said Sniggs; "disappointed the 
surgeon there, sir c heck to your king." 

"Ah! that's a serious check," said Cuthbert; "I must 
think about that. Will you just ring the bell, doctor — I 
must send for my snuff. Ah ! and now you are up, do me 
the kindness just to stir the fire." 

" Check to my king," continued Cuthbert; " umph — so, so 
— Hutton, my snuff-box-;— see what o'clock it is — ah l" 

"It is past four, sir," said Sniggs, looking at his watch. 
" We shall scarcely have light enough to finish the game." 
" Ah !" said Cuthbert, "I am afraid we shall — I don't see 
how to get my king out of this scrape;" and hereupon the 
player fell into one of those lengthened reveries which are 
the characteristics of this noble and scientific diversion. 

Hutton brought the snuff-box — he stood unheeded; at 
length Cuthbert, raising his eyes from the board with all the 
gravity of the automaton, looked vacantly at him for half a 
minute, until Hutton felt it necessary to recall his master 
to a sense of* his situation, and said, " The snuff-box, sir." 

" Oh !" sighed Cuthbert, " open it for me, Hutton— this 
is a puzzler — ah !" saying which he, with apparent difficulty, 
carried the pinch he had taken from the box to its destina- 
tion. 
Franklin says, that by playing at chess we learn : — 
"First. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity- 
consider the consequences that may attend an action ; for it 
is continually occurring to the player, * If I move this piece, 
what will be the advantage of my new situation] What 
use can my adversary make of it to annoy mel What 
other moves can I make to support it, and to defend myself 
from his attacks?' 

"Secondly. Circumspection, which surveys the whole 
board or scene of action — the relations of the several pieces 
and situations — the dangers they are perpetually exposed to 
— the several possibilities of their aiding each other— the 
probabilities that the adversary may take this or that move, 
and attack this or the other piece; and what different means 
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can be used to avoid the stroke, or turn its consequences 
against him. 

"Thirdly. Caution' — not to make our moves too hastily; 
this habit is best acquired by observing strictly the laws of 
the game, such as, if you touch a piece you must fliove it 
somewhere ; if you set it down you must let it stand,* and it 
is therefore best that these rules should be observed ; as the 
game thereby becomes more the image of human life, and 
particularly of war; and which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot ob- 
tain your enemy*s leave to withdraw your troops and place 
them more securely, but must abide all the consequences of 
your rashness. 

" And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being dis- 
couraged by present bad appearances in the state of our af- 
fairs; the habit of hoping for a favourable change, and that of 
persevering in the search of reeources.*' 

As Sniggs watched the entire abstraction of Cuthbert from 
every thing in the world, except his jeopardized monarch, 
he could not avoid thinking of Franklin^s description of the 
advantages derivable from the game ; but having waited and 
watched, until it appeared to him that his amiable adver- 
sary had either dropped into a slumber, or, at least, a wake- 
ful unconsciousness, burst upon him, by asking if he ever 
heard what Dr. Franklin said to Mr. Hancock, on the occa- 
sion of signing the treaty of American Independence. — 
" We must be unanimous in this business," said Hancock ; 
" we must all hang together." " Indeed we must," said 
Franklin, " or else we shall all hang separately." 

"No, never," said Cuthbert, ** never; they weren't hanged, 
were they 1 Upon my word, doctor, I cannot take the trou- 
ble to get this king out of difficulty. Tell me what had I 
best do?" 
" Oh, do you take counsel from your enemy, sir," said 

Sniggs; " I should say " 

— what we are not destined to know; for, at the moment in 
which the new adviser was taking a searching look at the 
state of affairs, Cuthbert, overcome by the difficulty to which 
he had been subjecting himself, gave a tremendous yawn, 
accompanied by an attempted change of position upon his 
sofa cushions, in performing which evolution, his right leg 
came in contact with Mrs. Gilbert's delicate table, on which 
they were playing, which was? instantly upset. Down went 
the board, the men, the eau de Cologne, and the snuff-box; 
knights and pawns were promiscuously scattered on the car- 
pet, and Cuthbert, elevating himself, and leaning on his 
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arm, gazed calmly on the scene of defitruction, while Sniggs 
sat bolt upright in his chair, his eyes widely opened, bis 
brows elevated, and his mouth contracted into the first po- 
sition for whistling, looking at the vacant space before him, 
as spectators gaze on the slip whence a huge ship has just 
slid into that which modern writers call hir ** native ele- 
ment," (in which she never had been before,) or the crowd 
into an enclosure after the ascent of a balloon from the mich* 
die of it 

" 8ic transit gloria mundir said Sniggs. 

" To-day is Tuesday," said Cuthbert ; ** ring the bfell, 
Doctor, let us have in some of the people to pick up these 
men and things — the snuff is spilt, so is the eau de Cologne;^ 
and Mrs. Gilbert is so very particular about her carpet. Ah ! 
what shall we doV 

"This, sir," said Sniggs, "is what yoti "call turning the 
ta4)le8 upon me." 

**It did not fall on you, did it, doctor?" said the unsus^- 
pecting Cuthbert. 

"No; no harm's done," said Sniggs, who forthwith re- 
stored the piece of furniture to its prope'r place, and began 
picking up the scattered forces of the contending armies. 

** Don't fatigue yourself," said Cuthbert: "you'll tire 
yourself to death, stooping abont Ah! dear me; what a 
finrry this accident has put me in." 

Hutton made his appearance, and speedily restored otder ; 
however it was getting too dark to begin a fresh game. The n 
casualties Consisted of the fracture of one or two pieces, two 
squares cracked in the inlaid board, the snuff lost, and the 
eau de Cologne bottle severely wounded ; and as it was get- 
ting late, Sniggs proceeded to gather up his hat and cloak, 
for the purpose of retiring. 

" Hadn't you better dine here," said Cuthbert, " and let us 
renew our game in the evening? — eh, do." 

** You are very kind," said Sniggs, " I /shall have great 
pleasure; but I must just step to the surgery, to make up 
Botae few things for my patients; I will return at six." 

" Come back as soon as you can," said Cuthbert, " I'll get 
Hutton to wheel me to my room, and dress me directly, so 
that I shall be here waiting for you." 

" I'll be with you as soon as possible," said Sniggs who 
took his departure and hurried home, in order to tell Mrs. 
Sniggs, that she needn't have the fowl and bacon cooked, 
which had been ordered as an addition to the cold mutton, 
but make her dinner upon that^ and keep the fowl and the 
bacon for the next day, when he did not " dine out." 

VOL. I.— 3 
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** WelK" Hiid I, entering the room, ts aoon as I law Sniggv 
departing acro§B the lawn; ** you have had a long spell with 
the doctor." 

*' Yee," said Cuthbert, *'sttch a misfortune l-^pset the 
tab]e---broke the bottle~-played the very deuce T* 

** What, in a fit of enthusiasm V^ said L 

**No," said Cuthbert; '*ah! dear no^in moving my 
leg." 

" Well," said I, " that matters little. I am not sorry that 
Snig^ has moved his legs." 

'* You doD^t like Sni^gs, Gilbert," said my brother. 

"Indeed I do," replied I; "but toujours perdria is too 
much of a good thing." 

" But he is not a partridge, Gilbert," said my brother. 

"No," said I, "nor a goose; but the very qualities for 
which you like his society, are those which make me less 
glad to seo him than I otherwise should be. You like to 
hear all the gossip of the place, which he unquestionably 
gives you with point and precision : but whenever I hear 
his anecdotes of patients, and his details of their disorders, 
I always recollect that as he is universally agreeable, toe, in 
our turns, with all our little foibles and failings, mental and 
bodily, become equally subjects of amusement for every 
body else in the neighbourhood." 

"Ah, well," said Cuthbert, " there is something in that to 
be sure that never struck me before; but what have we 
about us that can be laughed at?" 

" Oh, my dear brother," said I, " lay not that flattering 
unction to your soul; rely upon it we are just as good sub- 
jects for satire and caricature as our neighbours." 

" Well, I don't see that," said my brother — " will you just 
ring the bell for Hutton 1 fny shoe has got untied, and I 
want him to tie it for me. I am not conscious of saying or 
doing any thing to be laughed at for." 

I did as I was desired; for although the readiest way of 
savinff my indolent brother the trouble of tying his own shoe 
would have been tying it for him myself, I knew enough of 
him to be aware that however importunate and continuous 
his demands upon the attentions of his servant might be, he 
would not permit me to inconvenience, or, as he would have 
thought it, fatigue myself by doing so. 

Hutton came — tied the shoe — -lifted the foot upon which 
it was worn, into its proper place on the sofa — and retired. 

" I am sorry now* that I asked Sniggs to come back and 
dine," said Cuthbert. 

So was I-^not so much because, although Sniggs was 
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really an agreeable and entertaining companion, he was 
coming to break in upon what had become to me the delight- 
ful homeishness of a really fkmily party, or because Cutb- 
bert*s giving invitations without communicating with me, or 
even going through the ceremony of asking my concurrence, 
however certain it was never to have been withheld, per- 
petually reminded me more' forcibly than was quite agreea- 
ble, of the real position in which I stood with regard to him. 
I knew that the odd things which he occasionally did in this 
way resulted from no feeling but an apathetic indolence of 
mind, which induced him to make just as much exertion as 
might secure for himself a certain quantum of amusement. 
Poor fellow, he bad no wife to comfort or console fttm, and 
I oflen thought that the very sight of our domestic happi- 
ness, might perhaps unconsciously somehow worry and vex 
him. From what I had gathered of his lost lady, she cer- 
tainly did not, in any one point of person Or character, re- 
semble my dear Harriet ; but still there was the contrast 
continually before his eyes. I therefore made every allow- 
ance for his wish to break in upon our serenity, which he 
could not himself enjoy, by the introduction of what were to 
him enlivening visiters. 

The Nubleys were almost always at dinner with us, or, 
if not, " came in the evening," and, to be sure, they were 
generally counteracted by the Wells^s ; and this system of 
intervention and counteraction had the effect of amusing 
Cuthbert, although, as I admit, at the expense of my own 
comfort 

Then there was another torment Where was the ab- 
solute necessity of having Lieutenant Merman so constantly 
with us? Mrs. Wells had discovered that he had an ex- 
tremely rich aunt; and now that Harriet was married — for 
well do I recollect being threatened with this very Lieu- 
tenant before she was — he appeared what mothers call an 
eligible match for Fanny. Him my wife undertook to in- 
vite; and if it were an eligible match for Fanny, and if she 
liked the man, and the man liked her, it was all very rea- 
sonable and natural that Harriet should wish to encoarage it,, 
especially as her father never made tiny secret of his strong 
prepossession in favour of the anti-Malthusian system of 
early marriages. But still it was a great nuisance to me: 
thouffh I could not say so, because I knew the moment I 
raised an objection,, Harriet would have sent Fanny away, 
and then, ih^ would have be«n> uncomfortable without her.. 

I reraembei; travelliog once in a stage-coach which runs 
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from London— no matter whither,— with two remarkably 
nice young ladies: — the one in all the sparkling bloom of 
beauty ; a sweet freshness glowed on her rosy cheeks, and 
love and laughter beamed in her radiant eyes; the other 
was pale an4 attenuated, her eyes were languid and down- 
cast, and her weakness such, that she was literally lifted 
into the coach an^ laid,, as it were, upon the seat opposite 
to that which her lively sister shared with me. She seemed 
to be kept alive only by cordial medicines, which were ad- 
ministered to her whenever we stopped to change horses. 
At the town where the rest of the passengers dined I got 
her some eau de Cologne, and her sister bathed her tem- 
ples, and the sick girl looked grateful, and even wept; the 
pretty sister looked grateful, too, and I became extremely 
anxious to k.novir more of their history. 

At one period^ as the day advanced, and the termination 
of our journey approached, the invalid sank into a slumber, 
of which I took advantage to inquire the nature of her com- 
plaint. 

** Her case," said my fair companion, " is hopeless. She 
is returning to her native air, but it is rather to gratify a 
dying wish, than with any probability of success." 

" What," said I, in a half-whisper, lest I should disturb 
the sleeper, " what is she suffering from "?" 

" The physicians," replied my companion, " say that her 
heart is affected." 

" Ah !" said I, " aneurism 1" 

" No, sir," said my fair friend, shaking her head, " a 

lieutenant^ 

I confess this non-medical description of the young lady^s 
disease, (partaking largely, to be sure of ^^ scarlatinal^) 
startled me not a little. However, I looked at her with dif- 
ferent eyes afterwards^ and endeavoured to convince her 
sister of the deep interest which I took in both of them. 
At a particular point of the journey I lefl them, and shook 
hands with them, not without wishing to hear more of them 
at some future time. 

It so happened that I did hear more of them; and, although 
^ anjr body who hereafter reads my notes may not care- to hear 
it, it is satisfactory to myself to know that the poor invalid 
recovered, and by the next year was perfectly restored to 
health. Whether she arrived at this happy conclusion by 
putting herself under a regimen or into a regiment^ I did 
not ascertain. As far as the simple fact goes, there it is. 

My sister-in-law Fanny did not appear to me at all a likely 
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enibject for a similar complaint — her present turn- was* to 
laugh at her lover. Every woman has her own ta.ctic8 inr 
the great business of female life; and Fanny sought to wid 
by sm4ies<^at least if winning were her object ; — and I must 
say I never saw any man more resolved upon her eventually* 
becoming Mrs. Merman than her reverend father, who was 
assiduously re-enacting the drama in which-I-and Harriet 
had unconsciously performed some months before. 

These words bring me to a subject upon- whioh I shall 
touch but lightly, because I may be disappointed^ but as^ 
things look at present, it seems most probable that I shall 
attain to the dignity of a father ** before four moons have^ 
filled their horns." A thousand new ties will then bind me 
to the world— a thousand new duties devolve upon me. 
Well ! I have thus early in life seen enough of the world to 
qualify me for a guardian and guide. To be sure, if I should 
have a son, he will not require much of my "guiding" 
for some years to come, and then I may look more sternly 
at the world's **^lies," and become a severe parent, as the 
young beau generally becomes an old sbven; but I think 1 
shall be able to make my son, my friend-, — a coarse of edu- 
cation most favourable to a boy who is bom while his &thef 
is yet young. 

There are, however, men — and I could point out a very 
remarkable instance — who cannot bring themselves to such 
a line of proceeding^who see in their sons, rivals for "gol-. 
dan opinions," and opponents in the race of life — who hear 
with no pleasure the shrewd remark, the pointed phrase, or 
witty observation of the youthful aspirant for fame and ho- 
nour; but who, feeling as parents .do taWards their offspring, 
and would feel, if they lived to the age of "Methuselah, that 
they are still children, endeavour to check and subdue the 
ebullitions of their genius, and keep them subject to them- 
selves. 

Towards daughters, the feelings of a father are totally 
different-'-rTno rivalry is to be feared therCt consequently there 
is no jealousy. The more lovely, the more accomplished, 
and the more attractive a girl is, the more delighted is the 
fond father with her attractions. la sojne instances, mo- 
thers however are found somewhat to partake of the feelings'*' 
of fathers towards their soqs, with regard to the young la- 
dies. Many a^poor creature haa beea embargoed into the 
nursery or the governess's room, for at least^four years afler 
she ought to have been out, because she unfortunately hap- 
pened to be born when her mamma was not more than se- 
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venteen, who at three-and-thirty did not like to hare a besl^ 
tiful repetition of herself at that age, constantly associated 
with her,. to induce comparison. 

However, Snign has arrived, and the second bell is ring- 
ipg — so away with my papers, and 

"To dinner with what appetite we may." 
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Butler tells ua that— 



*< All loye^atlirstt like generous winey 
Ferments and frets until 'tis, fine^ 
But when *tis settled on the lee, 
And from th* impurer nuttter free, 
Becomes the richer, still the older. 
And proves the pleasanter the colder 






A hnniorous description of the etibobt of this pieasant 
frigidity is given by the facetious, yet almost now forgotten, 
George Alexander Steevens, who says, *^ Courtship is a fine 
bowling-green turf, all galloping round and sweetheartiDg 
— a sunshine holiday in summer time; but when once 
througn the turnpike of matrimony, the weather becomes 
wintry, and some husbands are seized with a cold fit, to 
which the fiiculty give the name of Indifference. Court- 
ship is matrimony's running footman, but is too often 
carried away by the two great preservatives of matrimonial 
friendship— delicacy and gratitude. There is also another 
very serious disorder with which ladies are sometimes 
seized during the honey moon, and which the College of 
Physicians call SuUenncss. This malady arises from some 
incautious word which has been addressed to the patient, 
who is then leaning on her elbow on the breakfast-table, 
her cheek resting upon the palm of her hand, her eyes 
fixed earnestly upon the fire, and her feet beating tat-too 
time. The husband, mean while, is biting his lips, pulling 
down his ruffles, stamping about the room, and looking at 
his lady like Old Nick. At last he abruptly says, «Well, 
ma'am, what's the matter with you?' The lady mildly re- 




al breakfast: the lady very innocently observed she thought 
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the tea was made with Thames water; the hushand, in 
mere contradiction, insisted upon it that the tea-kettle was 
filled out of the New River.** 

This, and the domestic felicity of Sir Charles and Lady 
Racket, " three weeks afler. marriage," brought to my re- 
collection the scene I had witnessed between Mr. and Mrs. 
Daly at their lodgings in London, and made me congratu- 
late myself upon the escape I had made from the superficial 
attractions of Miss Emma Haines. Thence my thoughts 
glanced to the expatriated husband and the separated wife- 
in that case ; and I began to wonder what had happened^ to 
my once worshipped idol, and how she was ** making it 
out" with her mother and the major. 

Nothing at alb comparable with this was happening to 
me, Harriet was still all gentleness and {^ayfulness. Her 
wishes seemed to be bounded by the desire of pleasing me ; 
and her kindness transferred, on my accbunt, not only to 
my brother, but to the children of his late wife, and even 
beyond those to others who had no tie or claim whatever 
upon us, except as apparently contributing to his comfort, 
was unqualified as it was unaffected. This is charming; 

but still 

Hero are the three Palwassers— two misses and one 
master. What then] — they are endeared and attached — 
they scarcely know why — to my brother Guthbert, who is 
their father-in-law. Kitty Falwasser, a fine girl of four- 
teen or fifteen, rubs his temples with eau de Cologne. 
"Jenny," as he calls her, fetches his snufi-box, cuts the 
leaves of his books, puts the additional lump of sugar in his 
tea when Harriet does not make it sweet enough, and even 
goes the length occasionally of drinking it for him. Tom 
Falwasser is a pyrotechnist; his whole holidays are passed 
in making squibs and crackers; and he comes in, afler 
dinner, as his father-in-law desires, smelling of gunpowder 
like a devil. 

I remember, in some former notes of mine, I explained 
the innocence of this same word, as used colloquially to 
designate a certain wooden implement, in the use and ex- 
ercise of which I greatly rejoiced before my union with 
Harry, — I call her Harry now : how odd ! — and it is again 
necessary to say, lest I might be considered profane, that 
, when I state Tom to have smelt like a "devil," I mean 
that he smelt like one of those little, black, haycock-shaped 
mixtures of gunpowder and water which that mischievous 
dog, Daly, mixed with Lady Wolverhampton's pastilles, 
upon the eelebpated night when her ladyship^s lovely niece 
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fell into the indescribable error committed in other days by 
the dairy-maid of Dr. Green, the Gloucester schoolmaster, 
under the auspices of that reverend and much revered 
gentleman, as recorded by the right worthy John Taylor 
the water poet 

"Gilbei^" said Cuthbert ta me, »» these children of 
Emily's— ijust give me my pocke^handkerchief, Jenny. — 
Poor Emily. Well, I wish you had known her; it would 
have saved me a world of trouble in explaining all her — 
ah! — virtues and— ah! — merits. — They are nice childrea, 
and I love them as if they were my own. Besides, here 
they are-r«h !-T-no trouble to. m€!-»— ^" 

I could not help thinking, mischievously perhaps, of the 
"ready-made family" ware houses which one sees adver- 
tised about town. 

" And they have petitioned me to be allowed to in- 
vite Mrs. Brandy ball, their school-mistress, or, as they call 
her, their governess, to come here for the last week or fort- 
night of their holidays, so that they may go back with her 
to school." 

** I'tn sure," said I, " nothing can be more agreeable than 
to do what you like. Harriet's confinement is shortly ex- 
pected; but that, of course, will make no difference." 

"She is a very nice woman, indeed/- said Cuthbert "-I 
did not take the trouble to talk to her much; but she seems 
very full of proper feeling, and that sort of thing ; and is 
about as good a European as I recollect^to have seen for a 
great many years." 

A good European ! thought I to myself- Well, I see 
what must happen ; Mrs. Brandyball, whoever she is, must 
come. " Any thing, my dear Cuthbert, yoo wish,'* said I, 
"of course you will command." 

"No, no," said Cuthbert, "I can't exert myself to com- 
mand; only I think it would please the children, and their 
dear mother, who— to be sure, she is gone ; but then she is 
at rest — that's a great thing ; only I should like to pay every 
respect to her memory, and to her children. They think it 
would make them better considered by the whole school, if 
she came here, and saw how well they lived ; and besides, 
it would save me the trouble of writing a letter, or dictating 
to Hutton what I wish to say to her respecting my views of 
their future education ; and you have another spare room." 

What could I reply ? All the rooms in the house were 
spare rooms to him. So I said — " My dear Cuthbert, not an- 
other word. Mrs. Brandyball will be most welcome to Ash- 
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mead ; ai, udee^,** I added, *'is any body upon earth whom 
you wiah to come here.*' 

** I have not many fEJends in this country, said Cuthbert ; 
** that is to say, I dare say I have a good many people with 
whom I have been very intimate in India, and to whom 1 
am really very much attached ; but I have no idea how to 
find out where they are : some, of couree, are dead,, and — 
60— Well, hut I am very glad you have no objection to 
Mrs. Brandyball's visit Now, the next thing we must do, 
is to get somebody to write to her to invite her." 

" 1 think if Kitty Palwasser were to write," said I, "it 
would perhaps be thought a civil way of doing the thing.** 

** Yes,'' said Cuthbert ; *' but then you know ahe does not 
write without lines; and then we should have to rule them, 
and when she had finished, to rub them outj-'-and besides, 
she does not like writing,— she is too young for that yet 
My poor wife gave instructions to Mr& Brand^ball, when 
the children were sent home, not to force their intellect,— 
let it develope itsel^^on't iktigue their minds, poor thines, 
— think what a thing it would be to learn half a paffe of a 
French vocabulary in a day, and take a lesson of dancing 
afterwards ! it's enough to wear them to skeletons !" 

" I quite agree with you," said I, **that nothing is more 
absurd, not to call it barbarous, than the forcing eyatem to 
which you allude, nor any thing more lamentable than to 
sec children repeating by rote whole pages of history or po^ 
etry, conceived in terms, which, to them, are inezplicabre^ 
and even delivered in a language which they don't under- 
stand. Yet still 1 think Kitty l^lwasser might in her £)ur- 
teenth or fifteenth year contrive to write a letter to her go- 
verness, inasmuch as she wrote you a remarkably nice an- 
nouncement of the approaching holidays." 

" Oh, that," said Cuthbert, raising himself a little upon 
one of his elbows, **took her thirteen days' constant labour, 
— so she tells me — did it over two-and-twenty times; and at 
last got one of the teachers to put in all the capital letters. 
No, — ^Kitty has no turn for writing, — she colours prints very 
nicely : she has painted all the kings' heads in her * History 
of England,' — she has a genius that way, — her poor mother 
used to be very clever in — what they call — ^I can't recollect,. 
— ^but it was cutting holes in cards, and painting through, 
thenk— something about tinting I think — no— if you don't 
like to write I'll dictate a note to Hutton, and then he 
can take it himself to the postpoffice. I want to send my 
watch down to Stephenson's shop, for somehow, I have lost 
—or dropped— or mislayed my watch-key ; I dare say it !» 
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somewhere under the sofii cushions: however, he*d better 
go and get me another ; and then Stephenson can set my 
watch by the church clock. I only found out half an hour 
ago that it has not been going since Tuesday, when I set it 
last.** 

I cottld scarcely keep silence during this beautiful illu^ 
tration of ray helpless brother's character, which developed 
itself in every action of his life, if action the eviCation of all 
movement in which he delighted could be call^. However, 
i wanted to hear the conclusion of his labour-saving scheme, 
before I suggested to him that my wife would probably be 
the properest person to give the invitation. 

'* Oh certainly,^' said Cuthbert ; *^ but that will give her a 
great deal of trouble: and then so near her confinement,— 
somebody had better write it in her name." 

"No, my dear brother," said I, "Harriet is quite strong 
enough to write a letter; she likes employment both mental 
and lx)dily, — she'll be delighted." 

"So shall I," said my brother; "but it is quite wonderfbl 
to see her; and to think, — Oh dear, dear, what a heap of 
trials women have to undergo! Yes; then that, I think, 
will be the best way,^t will look civil, and attentive, and 
kind> I wonder I had not thought of that at firstw" 

" I suppose," said I, " it had better be done immediately V 

" Yes, certainly," replied Cuthbert ; " Kitty was very anx- 
ious about it this morning, because I think she told me the 
lady was gone somewhere— where, I don't remember-^to 
stay for a fortnight, — from whence she could take this on 
her way home. I'm sure you'll like her— she is so lady- 
like in her manners, and so gentle, and talks so well, and so 
very much attached to the children." 

" That her presence will be agreeable to you," said I, " is, 
as I have already said, sufficient of itself to render her a 
welcome visiter here." 

" There's another thing the girls told me to ask you," said 
Cuthbert; "your youngest sisteT-in-law has been talking to 
them about-^h dear, my head--al)out some very clever 
dancing-master who lives here; and they were saying, if 
you had no objection, they should like to take lessons three 
or four times a-week for an hour or two, — it would put them 
forward, — how they can take this trouble I don't under- 
stand ; but they are young and light, to be sure, — and so,-— 
I said I would ask you. The drawing-room isn't used in 
the mornings, and perhaps—*-" 

"Ob, certainly," said I; "they will not in the least in- 
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terfere with us— only, perhaps, when Harriet is confinedi 
we may " 

*' Oh, that*s another matter,'* said Cuthbert; '< Kitty has 
got all the particulars of the man*B terms; and I had the 
paper yesterday, but Tra sure I haven't any idea where it is 
now. Do just ring the bell, Gilbert; FlI get Huttpn to look 
for it, and then he can take a message alKiut it.'* 

I rang the bell, and Hatton appeared. 

" Have you seen,'* said Cuthbert to the servant, " a paper 
about the terms of a dancing-master that Miss Falwassef 
gave me yesterday T' 

" Yes, sir,'* said Hutton, " Mr. Kittington ; I have been 
there, sir, — to his house. Miss Falwasser told me to desire 
him to call upon you to-day: he said he would be here at 
three. I thought, sir. Miss had told you so* herself, or I 
should have mentioned it.** 

"Oh, that*s all very convenient," said Cuthbert; " I'll see 
him when he comes. Where are the young ladies!" 

" Out in the laundry, I believe, sir," said Hutton, "acting 
a play; Master Tom has got some fireworks there, and they 
are all dressed up; and Miss Fanny Wells, and her sister, 
and Mr. Merman are there." 

" Dear me,*' said Cuthbert; " what a pity they don't come 
*%nd act here; it would amuse us excessively ; it is quite out 
of the question going all the way across the court-yani. 
What droll things,— eh]" 

This all sounded mighty playful and extremely pretty; 
but the circumstances, the free and easy manner of Miss 
Kitty Falwasser considered, are not altogether satisfkctory 
to me, I confess. It was clear that the iwb girls entirely 
managed their indolent father-in-law ; and that the elder one, 
fully conscious of her power over him, had, having merely 
expressed a wish, and asked permission to take lessons in 
dancing, reckoned his compliance so much as a matter of 
course, as not to think it necessary to wait even till she had 
obtained it^ before she sent for the Tcrpsichorean professor. 
As to my opinion or objection upon the subject, it was clear 
that none of the family considered them of the slightest im- 
^ portance. 

I certainly had the curiosity to visit the " theatre," where 
I found Miss Falwasser with her face blackened, dressed 
up in a shawl and turban, having squeezed herself into a 
pair of her brother Tom's trousers, personating Othello, 
while Jenny was exhibiting herself as Desdemona, — ^Tom's 
only bargain being, that he was to fire the salute from the 
batteries at Cyprus, which were ingeniously represented 
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by one of the coppers in the laundry, which was fitted up 
with battlements, and cannon round its edge, while the ac- 
tive contriver was concealed within, from which arabush he 
cunningly managed to raise his hand unseen to the touch- 
hole of his small artillery, the first one of which that was 
fired recoiled with considerable force, and severely wounded 
the skilful gunner just between his eyes. 

Tom bellowed, the girls screamed, and the only thing to 
be done was to send for Sniggs. Fanny Wells was dread- 
fully agitated, and was led to her room by the attentive and 
assiduous Lieutenant, her sister Bessy following her, but with 
a far different expression of countenance. All this was un- 
pleasant: but what could I do? It was clear to me that the 
elder of the young ladies was blessed •with what is called a 
spirit — a lively imagination, and not the most profound ve- 
neration for rigid truth. Her ideas were rather of the ro- 
mantic, and although her ignorance of the essentials of 
education were to ray eyes and ears apparent, nature had 
compensated to her for any deficiency of taste or erudition, 
by giving her a disposition to inquisitiveness upon all mat- 
ters except those which were likely to be advantageous 
either to her manners or her morals. 

Unfortunately for Kitty she was handsome, and every 
body was foolish enough to tell her so; which, so long as 
fortune afforded her a maid and a mirror, was evidently a 
work of supererogation. Her sister Jane was her slave, and 
with a totally di^rent character, temperament, and dispo- 
sition, compelled to join in pursuits for which she had na- 
turally no inclination, because she literally dared not disobey 
her senior. 

Sniggs arrived in less than half an hour to examine Tom's 
wounds, and a few minutes afler came Kittington, the 
dancing-master, to receive Cuthbert's commands about the 
' lessons. Harriet, who certainly was not so much affected 
hy the bump on Tom's nose as I apprehended she might 
have been, sat down to write Mrs. Brandy ball a letter of in- 
vitation; and while Tom was bellowing like a calf up and 
down stairs, Fanny Wells sobbing most interestingly, and 
Jane and Bessy talking over the explosion as something 
terrific, I was assailed at once in the drawing-room, where 
Cuthbert was deposited, by the medical opinions of the apo- 
thecary, the discussion of terms with the dancing-master, 
and the hypocritical sentimcntalism of Lieutenant Merman, 
whom I admit I cordially detested. 

" The accident," said Sniggs, " is providentially unini- 
portant : an inch one way or the other might have made it 
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serious — right 6ye— Ifeft eye — one or the other might have 
gone — but in the middle, between the two eyes, is what I 
call * In medio tutis«imu8 Eye bis^ — not bad that, Afr. Gurney, 
considering I am only a pupil myself. The worst ejffect will 
be a little discoloration of the skin. FlI send up something 
by way of fomentation, which shall set all to rights: but I 
would advise you to caution Master Falwasser not to repeat 
the experiment." 

" Certainly, I shall," said Cuthbert. « Foolish boy, to 
take all that trouble to load all those little Cannon, and then 
to get into a copper to fire them. Dear, dear, how indefo- 
tigable youth is in the pursuit of pleasure!" 

" Ah'." said Sniggs, turning to Mr. Kittington, " good day 
■ — how is mammae—lumbago better 1 — did not call this morn- 
ing — used the opedeldoci— sister quite well?** 

"Quite well, thank you," said Kittington. 

" Well, ril be off home for the lotion tor Master Tommy," 
said Sniggs, **and will look in the evening to see how he is 
going on." 

Away went Sniggs, with this friendly promise of another 
visit. I left Cuthbert to settle his schemes with Kittington, 
to whose presence he felt it necessary to summon his two 
fascinating daughters-in-law, in order to give him a notion 
of their peculiar graces. Bessy Wells had been his pupilf 
so the meeting was no doubt extremely satisfactory to all 
parties. All I know of it was that at its termination Mt. 
Kittington was appointed to attend Monchiys, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and that Merman invited himself 
not only to be present at the performances, but to join oiff 
family circle on the then present day — 

" His custom always in the afternoon." 

Well, this was certainly no improvement to my prospectfif, 
nor were the comfort and regularity of my establishment 
very much improved by the extraordinary proceediiigs of 
Cuthbert, not only as regarded his promiscuous invitations 
to strangers, but as related to the little nicknackeries in which 
he was in the habit of revelling, himself. After various at- 
tempts to describe, through Hultwi, the veritable mode of 
dressing a kabob, or sending upa pillau, he went the length 
of having my cook,— I say my cook, as if, in point of fact, 
every thing in the house were not his— into the breakfast- 
room or the drawing-room, if that happened to be ** head- 
quartere'* with the ladies, whom he never left; afid there 
instruct her in the arcana of Oriental gastronomy, not the- 
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oretically bat practically, by superintending in his horizon- 
tal position the cuttings and choppings, triturations, amal- 
gamations, and all the other botherations which he consi- 
dered necessary to produce one or two dishes, his partiality 
for which he- attributed to the circumstance of the late 
Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney having been particularly fond of 
them. 

There really was something in Cuthbert's indolence which 
was extremely trying to the patience, or the activity, or 
whatever it might be, of those around him. He seemed un- 
consciously to glory in his, to me, melancholy inanition. He 
certainly was one of those of whom Johnson says, " They 
boast that they do nothing, and thank their stars that they 
have nothing to do; who sleep every night till they can 
sleep no longer, and rise only to take sufficient exercise to 
enable them to sleep again*' — in this particular the likeness 
failed, for Cuthbert took none — " who prolong the reign of 
darkness by double curtains, and never see the sun but to 
tell him how they hate his beams: whose whole labour is 
to vary the posture of indulgence, and whose day differs 
from their night only as a couch or a chair differs from a 
bed." 

Well, tlien came another worry. Harriet, first prejudiced 
against my poor friend Sniggs by her mother, who certainly 
entertained a sneaking mistrust of his professional skill, and 
now, in the case of becoming a mother, still more disinclined 
to attempt to conquer her dislike, resolved, even if she were 
to have no medical attendant and certainly to die, not to 
have Sniggs as her "doctor " on the approaching occasion. 
I ventured to remonstrate, ran over a catalogue of names of 
the best people in the neighbourhood who employed him; 
but all in vain : to her the loss of her infant sister Adelgitha, 
was light by comparison with the anticipation she enter- 
tained of his giving a sort of circular description to the good 
folks of Blissfold of all the circumstances connected with 
her case, whatever it might turn out to be. She afforded 
me the first proof of a resolution to have hef own way upon 
this occasion. But then it was quite reasonable. She had, 
in the first place, no confidence in his abilities; and, in the 
second, she h^d heard him give relations of the calamities 
of all our neighbours, in a tone and manner which she 
dreaded lest he should adopt when her ow;) indisposition be- 
came the subject of general conversation. 

" A newsmonger," says Butler, " is a retailer of rjumour, that 
takes upon trqst, and sells as cheap as he buys. He deals in a 
comipodity that will pot keep ; for if it be not ftesh, although 
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true in its origin, it lies on his hands and will yield nothing. 
True or false, it is all one to him ; for novelty being the grace 
of both, a truth grows stale as well as a lie : and as a slight 
suit will last as well as a better, while the fashion holds, a 
lie will serve as well as truth, till new ones come up. He 
is little concerned whether it be good or bad, for that does 
not make it more or less news ; and if there be any differ- 
ence, he prefers the bad, because it is said to come soonest; 
for he would willingly bear his share in any public calamity 
to have the pleasure of hearing and telling it. He tells 
news, as men do money, with his fingers, for he assures them 
it comes from very good hands. The whole business of his 
life is like that of a spaniel,to fetch and carry, and when he does 
it well he is clapped on the back and fed for it; for he does 
not take it altogether, like a gentleman, for his pleasure: 
but when he lights on a considerable parcel of news, he knows 
where to put it off for a dinner, and quarters himself upon it, 
until he has eaten it out ; and, by this means, he drives a 
trade, by retrieving the first news to truck it for the first 
meat in season; and, like the old Roman luxury, ransacks 
all seas and lands to please his palate." 

Such a man Harriet set down Sniggs to be. And there 
are certain points upon which a woman must neither be 
thwarted nor disturbed. Harriet was about to assume a 
new character in the world — so was I; but then, dear soul, 
she was so much more personally concerned with the 
change, that the moment she expressed her decided aversion 
from calling Sniggs into council, I resolved that he should 
most certainly not be admitted. But, as one likes to live 
peaceably with his neighbours, and as Sniggs was, I am 
sure, a kind-hearted man, and, as I believe, an able practi- 
tioner, I saw at once that the only way to sooth his feelings 
and moderate his anger at being excluded, would be to send 
to London for sSme most extraordinary popular accoucheur, 
a baronet if possible, but decidedly not below the degree of 
knighthood, whose unquestioned claims would set to rest in 
a moment the uneasiness of the Blissfold apothecary, even 
though the magnate himself had in other days filled a simi< 
lar situation to his own. 

_ All these things worried me. I have a strong feeling 
that genius and talent are to be found in thousands of 
places besides the highest, if one only knew where to hit 
them; and that not only in medicine and surgery, but in 
every art and science in the world, which, without some 
accidental circumstance, some coincidence for which none 
of us are prepared, to bring them into notice, remain to 
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** Waste their * powers ' on the desert aiP," 

In no pursuit is this truth more evident than that of litera> 
ture. If ever I should have an influence over publishers, — 
which, since my literary hopes were. nipped in the bud by 
the uneqiivocal condemnation of my first and only farce at 
the Haymarket playhouse, now seven years ago, is not like- 
ly, — I would endeavour to impress upon their minds the 
vast injustice they do, not only to the said genius and talent, 
but to themselves, in unequivocally rejecting works by un- 
known authors. Every author must be at first unknown, 
and every author must write a first work — unless, indeed, 
he could adopt the course proposed by an Irish gentleman 
who wished to learn German. — " The first half-dozen les-, 
sons, sir,^* said the master, **are tedious, difficult, and disa- 
greeable; but after that^ you will begin to appreciate the 
beauties of the language." — •*Then, sir," said Mr. O'Bral- 
laghan, " hadn't we better begin with the seventh V 

One of the strongest proofs that genius must triumph with- 
out the aid of a name, is to be found in the anonymous pub- 
lication of" Waverley." Of the author of" Waverley," when 
it first appeared, who knew any thing? Not a human being 
supposed that this leader of the most splendid course of fic- 
tion that ever graced the annals of our literature would have 
been rejected — most probably unread — because it bore no 
known "writer's name on its title-page t The supposition 
is perfectly natural. Such things happen every day, as in- 
judiciously as unjustly; and sure I am, that, if I were a 
writer enjoying a considerable share of popularity, derived 
more perhaps from good fortune than merit, I should be the 
first to endeavour to overturn this system of exclusion, and 
give every man or woman of talent (equal in all probability 
to my own, although kept in obscurity by adverse circum- 
stances) a fair chance of starting in the rac^ if not for fame, 
at least for that which, in these mercenary days, is perhaps 
a more substantial reward for their labours. 

However, able or not, skilful or a bungler, wise or fool- 
ish, my wife will not have Sniggs; so I must look out. 

In the course of the afternoon, peace was perfectly re- 
established, and Cuthbert, quite overcome by the eflbrt of 
hearing Sniggs's scientific description of Tom's accident^ 
and making his arrangements with Mr. Kittington, was re- 
clining on the sofa, with Kitty sitting rubbing his ankles,^ 
and Jenny bathing his temples with what his man Hutton 
called " O go along," meaning thereby " Eau de Cologne." 
Tom, with his head dressed like Cupid, but in every othe? 
' . 4* 
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respect looking like an imp, was seated at a table thumbing 
over a book, whicli he affected to be reading, and Fanny 
Wells was occupied in painting a rose upon the top of a 
paper card- box. ' 

" Well," said I, as I entered the room, " the invitation to 
Mrs. Brandyball is gone — are you pleased, Kitty* 

"Oh yes, uncle," said Kitty, "it will make her so good- 
natured to us when we go back." 

"Ah, poor things," said Cuthbert, "they have enough to 
do when they arc at school. Oh dear ! Well, Gilbert, I 
have settled about the dancing. He can come very early 
in the morning twice a-week, and about the middle of the 
day on the other two days; but he seems to think you must 
have the carpet taken up in the drawing-room. They can't 
do their — what does he call themi — some of the steps — on 
a carpet. So I told him I thought it would take great la- 
bour to do that ; but Hutton says that he, and James, and 
the coachman, can take it up in an hour." 

" Yes," said I, not quite gratified at the proposal of un- 
carpeting the best room in my house, and converting it into 
a dancing-school; the more especially as it joined our own 
bed-room, and as the early lessons might in some degree 
interfere with Harriet's morning slumbers. However, I 
said yes. 

"What a nice little foot Mr. Kittington has got I" said 
Kitty Falwasser, as she rubbed, as I thought with an air of 
invidious comparativeness, those of Cuthbert. 

"La, my dear child," said Fanny, "how came you to 
notice that 1" 

" Fm sure I don't know, cousin," said Kitty ; " I always 
look at gentlemen's feet. He is a very nice man altoge- 
ther I think, and so does cousin Bessy." 

Yes, thought I, and you are a very nice young lady; 
however, the holidays don't^ last for ever. 

" He is quite a swell," said Tom, looking out from under 
the bandage which Sniggs had applied to his darkening 
eyes. 

Charming boy, said I to myself. 

" Much smarter than the chap as teaches at Doctor 
Brusher's." 

"Tom," said I, "what sort of a master is the doctor 1" 

" He's a rum-un to look at," said Tom ; "a hold chap and 
wears a wig, all fuzzy out, and we sticks pens hinto hit, 
whichever on us his behind im hat lekson time." 

*| Is he much in school himself]" said I. 

*• Not a great deal," said Tom ; " he's a good deal hover 
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at the White Art; he's a dab at billiards, and e*8 halmost 
balways hat hit : yet e woUops hus like sacks if he kitches 
us playing marvels for hany thing." 

" Are there many boys at the school 1" said I, marvelling 
myself ?^ the style of Tom's language and his mode of pro- 
nunciation, of which, as be was always, till the recent ac- 
cident, somewhere out of sight playing with gunpowder, I 
had not had any great previous experience. 

"Qw manyr* said Tom, " heighty-h6ight last alf." 

"Are you kept very hard at work, my dear boyi" said 
Cuthbert, looking at him with a mingled expression of affec- 
tion and compassion, which to me appeared most absurd. 

" Oh, yes, pa," said Tom, " I believe so too ; we get hup 
at six — two minutes hallowed todress — then down to prayers. 
Billy Dixon gabbles them over fast enough, I can tell you. 
Old Brusher don't get hup himself so hearly." 

" And who is Billy Dixon, dear]" said Cuthbert, in a tone 
of inquiry so pathetic, that, although he was my brother, I 
could scarcely help laughing. 

*' Billy Dixon," said Tom, " is one of the hushers: is name 
is Williams. All the chaps calls him Billy Dixon, just as 
they calls Opkins, the Hinglish husher. Snob. £ reads the 
prayers; then we as to say the lessons what wc learnt 
hover night; then them as is igh hup, does Hugh Clid and 
Matthew Mattocks. I'm not hin them yet. And we does 
ciphering till height ; then we breakfasts, and afler that, we 
goes into the back yard and washes our ands and faces : then 
hout agin mto the play-ground till ten ; then in agin till 
twelve ; hout till dinner at one." 

" And do you live well, my poor boy?" said Cuthbert. 

" Lots of grub," said Tom, "sich as it is. Sundays we 
has baked beef— long, bony bits — ^hunderdone — and plenty 
of ard pudden; Saturdays, scrapings and stick-jaw. Ho- 
bliged to bolt all the fat, else we kitches toko. They gives 
us swipes for dinner and supper, with cheese as ard as hiron, 
hand as black has my at ; but they tells us it's olesome." 

" And does Dr. Brusher," said I, curious to ascertain the 
advantas^es which Tom derived from the tuition of so able 
a man, m return for sixty pounds a-year, and no extras — 
'* does the doctor attend much to your general conduct]" 

'* Yes," said Tom ; " he reads lectures to us, and hex- 
amines us in the hevenings." 

" But I mean with regard to your manners and conversa- 
tion," said I. 

" Bush— he be smoked !" said Tom. " If E was to bin- 
terfere with our big boys, they'd 
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* Send him to the chimney top to fetch away the bacon.' " 

" What a droll creature you are!" said Cuthbert. 

" Mother Bopps is very good-natured to some of the little 
chaps," continued the communicative pupil. 

♦* And who may she be]" said Fanny Wells. 

" Oh ! Mother Brusher," said Tom ; " but only we hal* 
ways calls her Bopps. I don't know why ; — hit's halways 
bin so, afore I went." 

" Ay, it's the nature of women to be kind," said Cuthbert, 
sighing. 

*' She takes care," said Tom, " that we wash our faces and 
ands Saturday nights, to be all nice and cleafi for church 
on Sunday rooming." 

*' But 1 presume," said I, " you repeat your ablutions when 
you get up]" 

*' No we don't," said Tom ; " we repeat the Colic of the 
day — the little uns does Cathekiss. As for our feet, we as 
'em washed once a quarter." 

" And in what," said I, perfectly astonished at the erudi- 
tion, delicacy, and cleanliness of my young connexion, " in 
what does the doctor examine you]" 

*' In the front parlour," said Tom. 

" No," said I : " but I mean upon what subjects ]" 

" Oh !" said Tom ; ** E hasks bus hall manner of rum 
questions hout of istory or the Dixonary." 

" Well, now, shall /ask you some]" said I. 

" Oh, don't give the poor boy any trouble in the holidays, 
Gilbert," said Cuthbert: "he is home for relaxation and 
amusement." 

" Oh, but hi likes hit, pa," said Tom. 

/*So do I," said Kitty; **I like to be examined, I have 
got two medals and * Thomson's Seasons,' for prizes in jog- 
raphy." 

" Well," said I, " Kitty, you shall join our class." So, 
taking up the newspaper which (as newspapers will do,) 
happened to lie upon the table, I asked my fair yonng friend 
where the Mediterranean was] 

" In Asia, uncle," said Kitty, without the slightest hesi- 
tation. 

" Oh, you fool !" said Tom ; " hi knows better than that : 
it's in America." 

" But how do you get into it, Kitty]" said I. 

"Through Behring's Straits," answered the young lady, 

I stared, smiled, and proceeded. 

f* What is a quadruped, Tom ]" said I. 
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" A large fish," replied Tom. 

«* That it an't, Tom," said Kitty. " I know what it is : it 
is an animal that runs upon the ceiling, with a great many 
legs." 

Whether Cuthbert was himself not more enlightened than 
his dear daughter and son-in-law, or whether he thought it 
too much trouble to set them right, I don't pretend to say ; 
he looked perfectly satisfied, and I thought it not worth 
while to endanger his repose by questioning the accuracy of 
their answers. 

" Jenny, dear," said I to the simple creature, " what is .a 
pedagogue]" 

"A place to put statues in, uncle," said fair innocencie. 

" I wonder," said Kitty, " how you come to know that so 
well — somebody must have told you — ^I could not have 
guessed it." 

" What king of England," said I to Kitty, " reigned im- 
mediately before George the First?" 

" Before himi" said Kitty; "George the Second, uncle. 

" Bush," said Tom, " how could that be, you fool 1 he 
reigned afler im. 1 guess oo hit was that reigned directly 
afore him." 

"Whol" said Tom.-* 

" Heddud the Fifth," said Tom. 

" It is unlikely," said I, reading from the newspaper, 
" that the French minister will be able to cajole the empe- 
ror into such a measure. What does cajole mean]" 

" To kill a man," said Tom. 

♦* Well," said I, ♦* I won't bore you any more, for your pa 
is getting sleepy ; but what are you, Tom--^nimal, vegeta* 
ble, or mineral 1" 

" I am a vegetable," said Tom. 

♦' Then," said I, " what is a cauliflower V* 

" A mineral," said Tom. 

" I know Fm an animal," said Kitty. 

Yes, thought I, my dear; and rather a strange one too. 

If this examination were written to meet the public eye, 
the reader would foncy its absurdities too gross to bear even 
the semblance of probability; but, nevertheless, I have put 
down this portion of it, verbatim ^rom the lips of the hopeful 
children with whom my house is so elegantly furnished. 

** How soon an accident happens," said Cuthbert, gravely 
raising himself in his usual manner on one elbow, and Iook« 
ing at Tom—" that dear boy might have lost his sight by 
the blow of that cannon. Fm sure I never see any thing 
of the kind without tWnking of the day my poor dear father 
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and I were coming down Shooter's Hill — near that Severn- 
droog place, and the horses took fright at something in the 
road, and " 

** Yes, pa," said Kitty, " but then they stopped of them- 
selves when they got to the bottom of the hilL You see I 
never forget any thing you tell me." 

" Dear girl," said Cuthbert, making a sort of kissatory mo- 
tion with his lips, to which Kitty immediately responded, 
by leaving his feet, and conferring on him a chaste and filial 
salute. 

" I fancy," said I, " it is getting on for dinner-time. Who 
dines herel — does any body know ]'* 

"I asked the Nubleys," said Cuthbert, "but they can't 



come." 



*' And Harriet has asked Mr. Merman," said Fanny. 

" And I begged dear Bessy to stop," said Kitty. 

"And I think," said Fanny, "Harriet has invited ma, be- 
cause pa dines at Lord Fussborough's." 

Well, tliought I, this sounds to my ears very much as if I 
had painted over my door — "An ordinary here at six o'clock 
every day, Sundays not excepted ;" or rather, as if I were 
the keeper of a table d'hote^ at which, as hdte^ I was per- 
mitted to preside, rather as an accommodation to the com- 
pany 'in the way of carving, than as being master of the 
house. 

These were minor evils, but I could not, without pain and 
apprehension, witness the growing power and influence of 
the three alien children of the late Mr. Falwasser over my 
kind-hearted placid brother. Upon every occasion, before 
and since his return from India, he had practically evinced 
his affection and regard for me, and I am the last person in 
the world to be jealous of any kindness or liberality which 
he may feel inclined to bestow upon others; but in this case 
he seemed to me to be entailing upon himself a responsibi- 
lity of which he himself was not aware, and to sustain which 
he was physically as well as morally inpapable. 

When Kitty grew to be sixteen or seventeeuT-or rather 
when she became sixteen or seventeen, for she had grown 
in outward appearance to that age already-r-it was clear to 
me that with her character and disposition, her unflinching 
adherence to any favourite point until she had carried it, 
joined to a consciousness of the power she actually possessed 
oyer Cuthbert, she would lead him into all sorts of difficul- 
ties, against which he had not sufl5cient strength of mind to 
contend. Of course 1 was not constantly w4th them, and 
tbejr were frecjuently alone, or perhaps vvith Jane a^ a third ; 
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find it is easy to imagine that entirely freed from restraint 
—although 1 must admit she never appeared much geni^d 
by either my presence or that of Harriet — she spoke her 
mind and expressed her wishes with a sincerity and decision 
proportionate to Cuthbert's acknowledged affection for the 
children, and his gradually increasing concessions. 

I repeat, I am not jealous of this; but I am not blind to 
the effect of the influence of these young people, who, al- 
though as I have ascertained, lamentably ignorant of the 
rudiments of education, are — at least I speak particularly of 
Kitty — full of low worldly cunning. I perceive in Cuth- 
bert's manner to my wife less tenderness of feeling, less re- 
gard for her comforts, less deference to her wishes, than it 
exhibited previous to their invasion of my territory — if mine 
it can be called ; and Harriet herself, I am sure, is sensible 
of the change, although she is too kind even to hint such a 
tbing to me. 

I must struggle with these feelings— I find myself grow- 
ing irritable and querulous— 1 am not master of my own 
house. — ^Ay, there it comes again— w it my own house? 
Surely, while that is the question, Cuthbert should more 
carefully than any body else in the world prevent my feeling 
how much I owe him, and how dependent, in point of fact, I 
am upon him. I must, however, check the growing dislike 
I feel for Kitty— *h^r manner, her conversation, are repug- 
nant to my notions of the attributes of any thing so young ; 
it seems to me that every suggestion she makes is founded 
upon calculation-"every look at Cuthbert is studied — her 
dress, regulated generally by bad taste, is ill suited to her 
age, if not to her figure; and the very slip-off of her frock 
from the top of her left shoulder, meant to seem accidental 
and look negligent, is the result of a study of her attractions, 
which she fancies increased by the display. And yet this 
miniature Machiavel, who is at this moment leading Cuth-' 
bert about like a child, purposes to get into the Mediterranean 
through Behring's Straits, pd tells us gravely that a qua- 
druped is an animal that runs upon the ceiling with a great 
many legs. It is wonderful to see how much Nature has 
done for her, and how little. Art. To my mind, however, 
bipeds are more likely to'interest her attention thaii quadru- 
peds at a not much later period of her life. 

Dinner came — Mr. Wells came — the .lieutenant came — 
Tom dined at table because the explosion had lost him his 
regular dinner— and, for the first time, the two young ladies. 
I said nothing, but looked at Harriet, who made me under- ^ 
stand in a moment that Cuthbert had desired it. We were ^H 
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crowded, and the girls had dined before; and Cathbert, I 
thought, saw, not exactly that I was annoyed, but surprised, 
at the new arrangement ; for he presently mentioned that, 
as poor Tommy had bad no dinner, he had told Hutton to tell 
the butler to lay a cover for him ; and that when he had done so, 
Kitty had said it would be very dull for her and Jane to be 
by themselves, and that she did not mind where she sat; 
*• and," added he, " so I have put her close by me." And 
there they did sit, and so did / — not much satisfied with 
what 1 saw, but certainly not anticipating the coming events 
of the evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 



I AM perfectly sure that the growth of affection, so general- 
ly admitted to be the inevitable result of juxta-position and 
constant association between those whose tastes accord, 
whoso feelings assimilate, and whose habits and principles 
are con|fenial, is neither so rapid nor so decided as the pro- 
gress of dislike when once the sentiment has taken hold of 
one. I felt as I sat carving a haunch of mutton, which io 
our moderate establishment still maintained its place at 
head-quarters, unbanished to the side-table, that I really too* 
nothing more than purveyor to the party, and likened my- 
self to one of those mountains of flesh who were wont to cut 
slices from huge rounds of beef in a shop at the corner of 
St. Martin's court, and sell them — 
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To every pasang villager." 



There were seven or eight people to he helped to mntton, 
—of which seven or eight, my wife and brother were the only 
two who had any legitimate claim to places at the table, it 
is all very true Mrs. Wells is a very nice woman, but even 
she, I think, interferes more than is necessary in my domes- 
tic afikirs, and seems to impress upon Harriet's mind that 
the mode in which matters are managed at the Rectory is 
the only system to be adopted and adhered to all over the 
world. I hate boiled pork, — so does Harriet,— a parsnip is 
my aversion, it reminds me of a sick carrot. No matter, — 
Mrs. Wells has instilled into her daughter's mind the ne- 
cessity of having certain prescribed joints and dishes on cer- 
tain particular days in the week; and accordingly it was but 
yesterday that I was taken by surprise with an odious leg ci 
boiled pork, accompanied by a mixture resembling nothing 
but a dab of yellow plaster for a wall, which they call . 
peas-pudding. ^ 
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To-day was mutton day, of which fact I was fully aware 
\ong before dinner-time. My predecessor at Ashmead 
could not endure the smell of the dishes be was destined af- 
terwards to taste, and accordingly consulted one of our most 
eminent architects upon the construction of his kitchen. 
The kitchen was built under the direction of the modern 
Vitruvius at the extremity of a long passage divided by 
double doors, and ventilated in the middle by a sort of open 
turret, which was to render the whole afiair unsmellable. 
The result is that the servants, who are continually passing 
and repassing along this passage, invariably fasten, or as 
they call it " trig,'' both doors back, in order to save them- 
selves the trouble of shutting or opening them ; my cook, 
who dreads the rheumatism, fastens np the flappers of the 
turret; and the consequence is, that the north-easterly wind, 
which gets into the kitchen on the other side, blows the 
whole flavour of the feast, right through this kind of funnel, 
into the hall, and house generally, but more particularly into 
the dinner-room itself, from which the door to the offices 
opens directly into the passage. 

Cuthbert, who looks like parchment, and smells like a 
Japan cabinet, is perfectly indifferent to every inconvenience 
that does not compel him to move. If he get his curry done 
to his liking, — the light yellow Moorman's ourry, with 
pickles; and his promiscuous kabobs, in whicb.he revels at 
breakfast, or his occasional pillau, — he is content; although 
on the days when the flavour of mutton does not supersede 
every other scent, the whole place is redolent of oriental 
condiments. 

Kissing Kitty is a venial oflTence as far as her father-in- 
law is concerned, but it makes me sick to see him feeding 
her with his own spoon at table, picking her out little nice 
bits of sweetmeats, and then making her "sweeten his 
glass," before he drinks his wine. Well, a fortnight more 
and the holidays will be over, and then something like order 
will be restored here. 

I had concluded the round of feeders, and helped myself, 
and was beginning to make preparations for eating my din- 
ner, when, just as I had got a morsel on my fork, and while 
it hung, Mahomet-like, midway between my plate and my 
mouth, its progress was suddenly stayed by Cuthbert 

'* Gilbert,*' said he, " here is a young lady who will trouble 
you for a bit more, — that which vou sent her before is hard- 

^]y enough done; just turn the haunch over, and cut her a 
little slice — under— there — I cannot point out the place ex- 
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aclly — where iVa brown: Kitty is like ber pappy, she likes 
her meat well done; don't you, dearl*' 

'*I like whatever you like, pa,** said the young lady. 

'* Hyena," said I to myself, as I essayed for the third time 
to turn the unwieldy joint, a trial of my skill and patience 
which ended in its slipping from my hold, and toppling down 
into the midst of its gravy, of which it made a sudden dis- 
persion, producing an effect similar to that ofone of Shrap- 
nell's shells upon a small scale; and I confess I was rather 
pleased than vexed when I saw a considerable portion of the 
iava-like liquid fly from the dish into the face of the odious 
Tom Falwasser, who received the aspersion with the worst 
imaginable grace^ and the worst possible philosophy. 

" Bush," cried the savage ; " ain't I cotched it now 1 I 
say, pa, my heye is hout." 

" Poor boy !" said Cuthbert "Ah, that's it; misfortunes 
never come alone, — my fault — dear me ! Oh, Gilbert, don't 
trouble yourself," and so on, until he had persuaded the 
yahoo that he was wretchedly persecuted, and induced Miss 
Falwasser to give me a look, such as she would have be- 
stowed upon my butler^ if by any accident he had utterly 
spoiled Jber sky-blue silk dress, by spilling half a plate of 
soup on it, in handing it over her shoulder. 

I was in a bad humour, and yet those who know me, have 
always fancied it would take a great deal to drive me into 
one. As Caleb Quotem says, in his song in the admirable 
farce of the "Review," — 

'* Many small articles make up a sum." 

And upon the present occasion the truth of the line was most 
painfully evident to me inasmuch as it was a combination of 
little irritations by which I was affected. Harriet seemed 
unaccountably lively; and she and Funny had some joke be- 
tween them and that odious red-fisted Lieutenant Merman. 
I hate him more and more every day. What is it — what 
has soured my temper ? 

I was asking myself this question seriously, for the third 
or fourth time, just as the second course had been removed 
— if second course, a brace of pheasants at one end of the 
table, some sea kale at the other, and some pastry and jellies 
at .the sides, could be so called: and I felt a certain degree 
of relief from the cessation of a duty with which, I admit, 
mingled very little pleasure — when I heard the sound of 
carriage wheels approaching the house door. That sound 
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suddenly ceased, and a peal on the bell set the hoase itself 
ringing. 

Every body looked amazed. We expected nobody. The 
Nubleys were not coming. Wells could not have left the 
EarKs so early ; we all were astounded, save and except my 
brother Cuthbcrt, and that minx Kitty, who, when we were 
all staring at each other, in ** amazement lost," said to her 
**pa," loud enough for me to hear, ** I shouldn't wonder if it 
was" 

What these ominous words* portended, I could not venture 
to surmise ; but my astonishment and dismay were not ex- 
ceedingly small, when I saw my brother's man Hutton en- 
ter the room, and, proceeding to Miss Kitty, whisper some- 
thing in her ear, and beheld her, after giving Cnthbert a pat 
on the arm, jump up from her chair, and run out of the room, 
followed by Jane, to whom she made a signal, into the hall, 
where, in a few moments, the noise of the laughing and gig- 
gling of girls and women, and the barking of dogs resounded. 

In the midst of my amazement — in Ireland it would have 
been a)arm-*at the invasion of my house at so unusual 
an hour, in bounced Miss Kitty, who, running to Cuth- 
bert, exclaimed with a look of triumphant sauciness, "It is 
herr 

*^ Where is shel" said Cuthbert. 

" Gone up with Jane into our room to take off her things,'* 
said Kitty ; and turning to mj wife, who looked petrified 
at the performance in progress, added, " it'is only Mrs. Bran- 
dyball, dear." 

Dear ! to my wife ! — only Mrs. Brandyball ! 

" Why," said I, " she cannot have got our letter." 

" No," said Cuthbert, " but I can explain that. Kitty had 
said she was sure you would be glad to see her on her way 
back — and so — I hadn't time to mention — this — befiH'e, 
but " 

** It makes no difference,'* said I. " Harriet, dear, hadn't 
you better just see " 

"Oh no!" said Miss Falwasser, interrupting; "don't 
hurry, because dear governess has got something to tell me 
all to myself, and I'll go up and keep her company till you 
go into the drawing-room." Saying which, and seeming 
perfectly satisfied that her proposal for the arrangement 
was in fact ajiatt she proceeded unchecked by any body to 
fulfil her intentions. 

" This is quite a surprise," said Harriet, looking, as I 
thought, a little rufiled by the event-— "did you know Mrs> 

rndyball was coming to-day, cousin 1" 
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**Why," said Cuthbert, "I don't exactly recollect what 
dear Kate said about it — ^I know she told me that when she 
heard from Mrs. BrandybaU, she seemed to wish to know 
whether her coming here would be agreeable to you — and 
then, as &r as I can recollect, Eat^told me that she wished 
you to send her an invitation, as if it originated with your- 
self—so that she might not feel a difficulty in accepting the 
one she had giving her; however, as she is come, all the 
trouble of writing to her to ask her might have been saved. 
Tommy, dear, pick up my toothpick — eh — ah." 

'* I did not know," said I ; for I confess the tact of Miss 
Falwasser in her manoeuvrings was any thing but soothing 
— "I did not know that Kitty had heard from the lady." 

" Yes," said Cuthbert, " one day last week, I think." 

" I didn't see the letter amongst ours," said I. 

" No," said Cuthbert ; " Kate's maid always goes down to 
the servants' hall when the letters come, to see if there are 
any for ker; it saves us the trouble of sending them up to 
her after we get up— ah !" 

All this sounded odd — there appeared a kind of precocity 
in her measures which did not tend in the slightest degree 
to exalt the opinion of the young lady's character or dispo- 
sition which I had previously formed, and Cuthbert evi- 
dently saw what was passing m my mind. 

" You know," added he, " the children are up long before 
we are — so that there is no reason why Kate should wait 
to get any letter which comes for her till we go to breakfast." 

** None in the least," said I : ^' only I was not prepared to 
hear that so young a lady maintained an independent cor- 
respondence." 

" Yes," said Cuthbert, " her poor dear mother was always 
an advocate of freedom from restraint ; and, besides, if the 
poor child were obliged to write those difficult pattern an- 
swers she would be tired to death — indeed, she can't bear 
any thing of the sort, but when she writes of herself, if she 
does noty spell every word exactly right, still she speaks 
her own sentiments and opinions. I am a^reat friend to 
leaving the mind all free." 

" Well, Fanny," said Harriet, rousing her sister from a 
whispering tSte-d-tSte with her odious lieutenant, ** when 
you are at leisure, perhaps mamma would like to go to the 
drawing-room." 

"La, Harry!*' said Fanny, blushing, "I am sure i'm 
ready to go whenever she pleases." 

And up they got and away they went I took Harriet's 
vacated seat and arranged the bottles. 

5* 
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** Sad accident has happened,** said Mermaiiy '^to a brother 
officer of mine, Jukes, of oura He was riding in the Park 
the day before yesterday, his horse ran away with him, and 
threw him, and he has broken his leg and two or three of 
his ribs. It would be deuced hard if he were to die» for he 
only purchased his company a fortnight since.** 

**That*s sad work,** said Cuthbert; ** just give me a little 
claret, Gilbert — there — thanks. — By the way, I <lon't know 
if I ever told you of a most formidable-looking accident that 
happened to me a vast many years ago, when my poor father 
and I were travelling in a poetchaise down Shooter*8 Hill, 
just where the place built like Severndroog is ^** 

**Bush, pappy,** said Tom, who had watched Cuthbert 
with considerable anxiety thus far, ** jrou ave told hns that 
story hevery day this olidays. You shopld ear sister Kate 
tell it, just for all the world like you ** 

**Does she, my boyi** said Cuthbert^ '*how odd that is! 
Her poor dear mother had a strong turn for imitation. I 
didn't remember I had ever told Lieutenant Merman that 
story, — ^but wasn^t it a miraculous escape? — we must have 
been dashed to pieces, if the horses had not stopped of them- 
selves." 

Lieutenant Merman, who evinced, by a look at me, bis 
perfect intimacy with the catastrophe,, then occupied at least 
three-quarters of an hour in relating a case of great hard- 
ship, in which it appeared that a Captain Dobbington had 
lodged his money for the majority of his regiment, and that 
Captain Winnowmore had been appointed — and that Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Somebody had died — and that the comman- 
der of the forces had done Dobbington a great injustice, 
and so had the adjutant-general, and the quarter-mastet-ge- 
neral — and so had the secretary at war, and the paymaster 
of the forces, and; the judge-advocate-general, and the gene- . 
ral commanding the regiment, and, as far as I could collect, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. However, Mr. Grub and 
Mr. Snob, two stanch redressors-general of all human 
Wrongs, were to bring the case before the House of Com- 
mons the very first week of the next session, it being one 
of such importance, that the eyes of the whole army were 
directed to it, and the feelings of the whole nation in a con* 
■OQuent state of ebullition. 

I listened; and at the conclusion of the details said I had 
>^ heard any thing of it through the public papers; and 
^hen I turned to Cuthbert, I found he was fast asleep, with 
">8 snuff-box still in his hand, but reversed, as the heralds 
^ould say, and the snuff ** absent without leave,** aa the 
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Lieutenant would have said, on the carpet Not liking to 
rouse him from the soft elumher in which he was, like ano- 
ther Chrononhotonthologos, ** unfatiguing himself,** I pushed 
the wine again to Merman, who thinking, I suppose, that 
my doing so was an encouraging hint to resume his lamen- 
tations, continued to enlarge upon the infamous job which 
bad been done, until the slumberer awoke. 

In my mind there does not exist in the world a more ano- 
malous character than a Radical officer of the army or the 
navy. — ^Pledged as they are to defend the king and country 
agamst all foes, foreign and domestic, and always eager to 
redeem that pledge, 

"E'en in the cannon's mouth," 

nothing can seem more extraordinary — ^I should say, per- 
haps, more disgusting — than to hear these members of the 
noble services to which they belong giving utterance to^n* 
timents, the expression of which by any man not belon^in|^ 
to either, would at once stamp him for a disloyal and disa£ 
fected subject It is always to me a convincing proof of 
great weakness or great wickedness. If they believe that 
the radical reform, of which they speak so enthusiastically^ 
means any thing short of eventual revolution, the former is 
their misfortune. If with their eyes open to the ulterior 
results, they advocate the course which leads to them, and 
laud the men who uphold it, the latter is their crime; and 
in either case respect for themselves and society should keep 
them silent ; for, as they are bound to fight for the existing 
cnrder of things, and in the case of any outbreak, would in 
doing their duty be compelled to oppose and overthrow it, 
their own previous proclamations, that what they did was 
contrary to their opinions and principles, would add but lit- 
tle to their reputation for sincerity, or their charactei^ for 
independence. 

Merman's long tale having been quite unfolded, and Cuth- 
bert awakened to the loss of his snuff, I suggested a remo- . 
val to the drawing-room, anxious, I admit, to see the Miner- 
va under whose fostering auspices two such promising gurls 
as my pseudo-nieces were fast coming to maturity. 

Cuthbert did not appear to evince any particular desire 
to greet the lady, which led me to think that his anxiety to 
show her civility had originated entirely in his devotion to 
his daughter-in-law. However, having got Lieutenant Mer- 
man to ring the bell for Hutton to come and fetch his snttff> 
box to be refilled, and then to wheel him across the ball to 
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the edge of his couch in the drawing-room, we proceeded 
to an inspection of the all-accomplished Mrs. Brandyball. 

I found her seated on one of the sofas between her young 
pupils. She was a pluropish dressy woman, of about Gftf* 
four or five, with a florid countenance, and coal-black hair, 
which, upon the established principle of tneitm and tuunit 
was unquestionably her own ; above which she wore a capa- 
cious white bonnet, decorated with flowers, which would 
have made Lee and Kennedy jealous, and have driven Col- 
ville mad ; chains and rings adorned her neck and fingers, 
and although en deshabille for travelling, she was quite as 
fine as need be. 

Upon Cuthbert*s arrival, the two girls leaped from the 
musnudj and while Mrs. Brandyball tired him to death with 
tiie most aflectionate inquiries afler his health, Kate stood 
kissing his forehead and Jane holding one of his hands. Af- 
ter this ceremony had been gone through, Cuthbert looking 
anxiously after me, pointed to the lady, and said, in a sub- 
dued tone of voice, *^ Gilbert, allow me to introduce Mrs. 
Brandyball." 

I made the aimahle with the best grace I could, and ex- 
pressed myself extremely glad to see her at Ashmead,— 
hoped she had made some refreshment, and suggested that 
we should have some supper early, since she had missed our 
dinner-hour by her late arrival. 

** Thank you, Mr. Gurney," said my fair friend, in a tone 
of voiee suitable to a girl of sixteen performing on the stage, 
*'for your delicate attention; but 1 would not for worlds 
disarrange the economy of your establishment, nor is it in 
any degree necessary; for owing to the amiable solicitude 
of these dear children, I have been supplied with every ne- 
cessary refreshment since my arrival in your charming 
mansion.** 
" Have youl" said I; " I am very glad to hear it." 
" Yes," continued the lady; "dear Katharine, anxious to 
evince a regard, which is truly reciprocal, desired the do- 
mestics to arrange a little repast in her own apartment, and 
I found abundance of every thing to gratify the appetite, ele- 
gantly disposed for my accomnrK)dation-^interesting crea- 
tures ! It is most satisfactory to a solicitous preceptress to 
discover in acts of kindness and consideration like these, the 
delightful evidence of afl^ction, resulting perhaps in the 
present instance from a strict adherence to the principle, 
that where kindness governs in the place of anger, the pu- 
pil always receives instruction with gratitude." 
This euphonic oration startled me, not only by its manner 
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but its matter. The woman appeared to roe to hare swal- 
lowed half a score of her own copy-books, the examples in 
which she was now delivering out of her lips : but this being 
merely ridiculous, I thought I might be amused by her a£ 
surdity. What really did startle me was the coolness with 
which the interesting Katharine had given her orders for 
preparing a snug dinner for her high-flying schoolmistress 
in her room, without inquiring of me or Harriet whether 
she might do so or not. Nor was this all, for under Hutton's 
directions, my butler, it seems, had furnished forth wines 
"of sorts" for the banquet, of which — I speak it with difll- 
dence and reserve — it appeared to me that my fair friend 
had imbibed no very inconsiderable quantity. 

" I have been just expressing to Mrs. Gurney," said Mrs. 
Brandyball, ** the sentiments of admiration which I enter- 
tain for the beauties of this vicinage; it was so late when I 
arrived, that the shades of evening had thrown their mantle 
over the be!u]tj|i»i|f Nature ; it was, however, impossible 
not to perceive by«&e outlines of the surrounding scenery 
hoM^very beautiful it must be in a more genial season of the 
yea#.*f 

" I think," said I, " you flatter us too much ; the country 

about us is very pretty, but " "Oh," said the lady, 

smiling her best, "wy opinion is, that courtesy should ever 
be accompanied with pandour; and although'tto err is hn- 
man, to forgive divine,' as far as I am capable of forming a 
judgment upon such sabjects, I think the drive from The 
coast hitherwards is quite charming." 

** I hope," said I, " that we shall improve your favourable 
impression during your stay." 

" I have explained to Mrs. Gurney," said Mrs. Brandy- 
ball, "the cause of my somewhat premature appearance 
here. I really entertain so sincere a regard — I might al* 
most denominate it a maternal affection — for these two dear 
creatures, that I ventured in some measure to overstep the 
ordinary regulations of society by accepting my dear Katha- 
rine's invitation; but, as I say, affectation is at best but a 
deformity, and conciliatory manners command esteem — so 
that when the dear girl wrote to beg me to come, I came 
without reflecting how much perhaps I ventured to intrude.**' 

I bowed — though it was evident that Kitty, in the course 
of the second dinner in what this eloquent lady called her 
apartment, had explained to her the whole of the manoeuvre 
which had failed, with regard to the invitation which was to 
have been sent to her. 

♦♦ Oh, Mr. Gurney," continued the lady, " « a ^ood educa* 
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tion IB the foundation of happiness, and ignorance is the pa- 
rent of many injuries,' and this I say, because a good maxim 
is never out of season. Now I have had these dear crea- 
tures under my care five years, nay, more — the course of 
Time is so rapid, and I may say so imperceptible, in &ct like 
the varied movements of the vast universe, that one is un- 
conscious of its flight — and I declare that I never have had the 
smallest reason to find fault with either of them — as I say, 
perfect idleness is perfect weariness, and of all prodigality 
that of time is the worst Defer not till to-morrow what 
you can do-day; indeed, I find lazy folks take the most pains 
— but I do assure you that my two young charges appear to 
me to possess a felicitous mixture of talent and genius, with 
a desire to improve their natural advantages by a sedulous 
devotion to the more abstruse studies.*' 

Studies, thought I — of quadrupeds running about upon the 
ceiling with a great many legs— or of geography, sailing into 

an Asiatic Mediterranean through lMMi |rt r'Straits 

however, I saw what my florid, black-hijmMy tDa«, in a mo- 
ment, and felt not the slightest disposuion to amuse o^ffself 
with the animal rouge et noir. Besides, as Cuthbcrt aw the 
people he called his children were to be pleased by any at- 
tention paid to our newly-arrived guest, I resolved to put a 
good face on the matter, convinced that the fine language of 
my new friend was only plating, and that after a day or two 
we should scrape our way to the real materiaL 

I was somewhat relieved from the overflow of Mrs. Bran- 
dyball's loquacity by Harriet, who, Isuppoee, saw that I had 
had enough of it, — to use a phrase which the euphonic lady 
never would have adopted, — and who came to remind me 
that Cuthbert was looking whistfuUy for his whist — the hint 
was enough ; and I began to make up his little party by in- 
quiring if Mrs. Brandyball would like to cut in. 

" No, my dear sir," said the fascinating Hedgehog ; ** I 
invariably decline card-playing. Malice never wants a 
mark to shoot at ; and, although regarding the subject with 
an unprejudiced eye, I see really no moral interdiction to 
such a relaxation, I think it better not to gratify myself by 
an amusement which the rigid might censure ; I feel it is 
always right to comply with cheerfulness where necessity 
enjoins; so, as every condition has its troubles, I give up 
upon principle what might, in the estimation of the liberal 
portion of mankind, be considered little else than a relief 
from mental labour." 

7* he effort she made to decline the whist was as palpa^lQ 
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asthat which an ill-bred child makes to say, " No, I thank 
yoQ," when asked to eat or drink something which he or she 
particularly wishes for, but has been taught by some vulgar 
person to refuse as a matter of delicacy. 

Mrs. Wells and I played against Cfuthbert and Harriet ; 
Merman of course ** sat out *' with Fanny ; and Mrs. Brandy- 
ball enjoyed herself amazingly with the two girls, who sat 
on either side of her, soaking their hands in hers. 

This was dull work for the new arrival, I presume; but* 
luckily for all parties, Sniggs dropped in to look at Tom's 
wounds, which were very parliamentarily divided between 
the eyes and nose. When he came half stepping half bound- 
ing into the room, the vivacious Brandy ball seemed quite 
astounded. I heard Kitty put her to rights in a moment. 
"The apothecary," said Kate; and imm^iately Brandyball 
drew herself up, and looked hatchets and carving-knives at 
him. 

** Been to see Master Tom," said Sniggs, who had visited 
the lout in his room, to which he had l^en conveyed under 
the orders of his sister, who had no desire to be bored with 
his society after the afrival of her governess, although she 
would have so much missed his company at dinner. " All 
going on well — slight discoloration— gone by to-morrow — 
pulse good — tongue clean — every thing as it should be — 
ahocking afiair, Mr. Gurney — have you heard 1 — Hawkins, 
the butterman, has bolted — off to America — always suspi- 
cious — martyr to hepatitis — wife pretty woman — attended 
her in four of her confinements — fine family^troubled a lit- 
tle with rheumatism — sitting in the parlour with her back 
to the key-hole — has cheated every body — poor Sims at the 
Crown is a great loser — bad for him — short neck— determi- 
nation of blood to the bead last Easter — twenty leeches to 
his temples — brought him round, but no accounting for sud- 
den shocks." 

" You have ruffed, or roughed (for I don't know how it is 
to be spelt) my thirteenth," said Cuthbert to Harriet, who 
was his partner. The word ruff, or rough, as the case may 
be, being, as I have discovered, synonymous with trump. 
As fcr Harriet, she hated whist, pretty much, perhaps, for 
the same reason that I do, — because I do not understand it; 
— nor would I take tiie trouble, if I thought I could succeed 
in the pursuit to its attainment, or devote my time and in- 
tellect to a game which no man ought ever to play, except 
ibr amusement, because when learned to the best of one's 
ability, it necessarily involves the fate and fortune, if it be 
played for money, o(ja partner. 
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Harriet was quite shocked at the earnestness with which 
Cuthbert charged her with this high crime and misde- 
meanor, nor did either she or her mother feel particularly 
plea8(^ when Cuthbert added, '* Well, I should think, con* 
siderinff your father is a parson, he might have taught you 
better.'" This observation set Mrs. Brandyball into a load 
fit of laughing, and put me into something very like a rage; 
but then it was my brother who made the remark, and he 
was lively, and facetious, and therefore better than usual ; 
tnd so I shuffled and sorted my cards, and tried to think of 
Uie principle of the game which I was playing, but in which 
most assuredly I took no interest 

I had hoped, when my brother had exerted himself suffi- 
ciently to scold my poor little wife about the unfortunate 
mistake, that there would have been an end. But no; when 
the hand was out, Cuthbert, with a gravity far beyond that 
which the importance of the afikir seemed to require, said 
— '* Harriet, dear, see what that mistake of yours bos done; 
if in the second round of clubs, you had played your nine 
instead of your seven, Gilbert's eight would have fallen ; 
and then, when you saw me lead the knave of diamonds 
through your mother's king, your putting a trump on it was 
madness; besides, when you had the lead, if you had re- 
turned me the spade, which I had shown you in the very 
first round was my strong suit, we should have got three 
tricks running, and then I could have returned you the 
heart, which must have made two more^ because you had 
aoe, king, which, as it was, fell to their trumps." 

Harriet listened to the lecture patiently, but profited Jit- 
tie. I listened, but not patiently. Poor Cuthbert was per- 
fectly serious, and really out of sorts; he was worth a hun- 
dred and fifly thousand pounds, and we were playing six- 
penny points. 

Harriet got tired, — perhaps the scolding did not do her 
good, — but she was rapidly approaching the period of her 
confinement, and I saw that she turned pale, and gave me 
more than one look of exhauBtion and weariness; but it 
would have been treason to deprive Cuthbert of his pre- 
scribed three rubbers, so she played on, and Cuthbert was so 
keen a player for nothings that he would not allow Harriet 
and me to play together. 

** No," said he, " never, never let man and wife play to- 
gether at whist. It is too much trouble for me to point out 
all the things they do; but, my dear Gilbert, there are al- 
ways family telegraphs, and if they fancy their looks are 
watchedr they communicate by wpraiL My good fellow," 
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oontinued he, looking as white as a sheets and wholly ex- 
hausted by the exertion, " at Bungalapumbungabad, up the 
country, where I was carried in my palkee to get somebody 
to look at some indigo which I wanted to buy, I met with 
a Mr. Smigsmag and his wife, — nice woman, upon my word, 
— ^I did not cultivate their acquaintance much, because he 
lived more than half a mile from my bungalow, and I was 
merely a visiter, — but I dined with him once or twice, and 
we played whist; and his wife and he always played toge- 
ther; — oh, dear! Kitty, give me the eau de Cologne, dear, 
— isn't she grown, Mrs. Brandyball, ehl — and so— I found 
out that I never could win against Smigsmag and his wife, 
— he was a Burrah Saab— a resident — excellent man in his 
way, — and so— one night I mentioned this to my friend who 
played with me, and who, being an expectant creature, was 
obliged to make up their table when asked — I, you know, 
had nothing to do^irith John Ckxnpany, and didn't care a 
cowrie for all Lcadenhall-dapet^pot together, — and he said 
(in confidence of course) to ^%— *You nevjer can win of 
them.' , * Why V said I. * Because,' said he, ♦ they have 
established a code.' ' Dear me !' said I; * what, signals by 
looks 1' * No,' said he ; * by words. If Mrs. Smigsmag is to 
lead, Smigsmag says, " Dear, begin." Dear begins with D, 
so does diamond, and out comes a diamond from the lady. If 
be has to lead, and she says ^* S., my love^ play," she wants 
a spade. Smigsmag and spade begin with the same letter, 
and, sure enough, down comes a ^pade. "Harriet, my 
dear," says Smigsmag, **how long you are sorting your 
caj'ds." Mrs. Smigsmag stumps down a^eart: and a gen- 
tle "Come, my love," on either side, mfallibljr produces a 
club.* I can't stand these family compacts, Gilbert." 

I was delighted to find Cuthbert equal to so much exer- 
tion as was required in telling this story, which produced 
an observation from Sniggs that whatever the Smigsmags 
gained by tricks they could not make much by their ho- 
nours. At which Galenic eflTusion Mrs. Brandyball fell into 
a fit of laughter, and little Jane, who did not understand in 
the slightest degree what it meant, shook her flaxen curls 
like a newly washed poodle. 

" I am sorry," said Harriet to Cuthbert, " that you have 
so bad an opinion ofu8;l never should have thought of such 
a scheme." 

** But," said Sniggs, " like the ostler and the priest, now 
vou have been told how the matter may be managed, per- 
haps you will avail yourselves of the in^rmation." 

** No," said Cuthbert, " I don't suspect them. As for my- 
VOL. I.— 6 
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self, I conld not take the trouble to recollect what letter the 
names of the (iiffcrcnt saits begin with.** 

"* Shall I,** said Mrs. Brandy bdl, "" relieve 70a from the 
(szertion of arranging your cards 1 Allow me: many hands 
make light work. Every condition has its troubles; with- 
out a friend, the world is a wilderness !**- 

Saying whichf the officious lady soMed Cuthbert's hand 
for him, and resumed her place at his side, Katharine sitting 
on his lefl; and in this fash An we went through the pre- 
scribed rubbers, just before the conclusion of which the ser- 
vants prepared a " tray " in the ante-room, which Sniggs 
invariably called "an excellent frai^ in our character;" and 
round which, I must confess, our little party has frequently 
enjoyed more sociable mirth than it has partaken of during 
the whole of the day. Sniggs eyed the arrangements with 
evident satisfaction, and Mci^JSrandjInU turned her head, 
almost instinctively, to th^^ui^r ia wftich the rattling of 
fflasses announced the. iy>p#M^' of some agreeable liquid. 
Merman and Fanny need^ll^ither eatables nor drinkables; 
they were living upon themselves, in a distant corner of the 
room, feeling immeasurably happy, and looking inconceiva- 
bly ridiculous. 

When the last rubber was ended, mup h to my relief, not 
more on my own acoount than of poor dear Harriet, Cuthbert 
desired Jane to ring the bell for Hutton, who was wanted to 
wheel him into his room, in order that his hands and face 
might be washed with rose-water — an ablution which he 
seemed to consider indispensably necessary at that period 
of the evening. 

Having broken up from our play, I found Kate and Jane 
still remaining fixtures for supper. However, as it was the 
night of Mrs. Brandyball's arrival — and her arrival at all 
was matter of compliment to their indulgent fatherin-law — 
there was nothing in that, only they had not been in the 
habit of staying up to supper. Cuthbert,^ having been 
washed, and r^freshe^ was wheeled back ; and we closed 
nound the table, I, with our new guest on my right hand, 
and my mother-in-law on my left. 

Sniggs sat on Harrict*s right, Cuthbert on her left, with 
Kitty, of course, on his right I had often heard Sniggs 
talk of the udwholesomeness of suppers; and as often seen 
him eat voraciously of them, as, indeed, many men who 
have at other times small appetites, toiU, Dr. Franklin was 
one of Sniggers favourite authors in the way of reference: 
and as I thought that nothing could be better than bringing 
the printer to bear upon the 'pothecarj, I went to my li- 
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brary for five miimtes before Cutbbert*^ return, and " read 
up,*' for an attack upon our Galen, if be. ahould begin bia 
customary depredations upon our eatables. Tbere he was, 
sure enougb, "pegging a\vay,*' as we oised to say in my 
horrid schooldays, at cM fowl, salmag^undi, roasted oysters, 
and finishing with apiquante bitofdeyrlled turkey. 

" Well, doctor," said I (for a brevet degree in a country- 
place like Blifisfold is all fair,) "I see you do not exactly 
practise as you preach.'* 

" None of us do," said Snigofs. " When I was in town 
last, I dined with three physicians of the starving school, 
and two- surgeons sworn to the Abernethian doctrine. I 
ne^er saw five men eat or drink so much in the whole 
course of my life ; and, Mr. Gurney," added my Lampedo, 
"go where you will, watch the faculty, and you will find 
them the greatest gormandizers in the empire." 

" Yes," said I, " at dinner, perhaps, but not at supper ; 
recollect what your idol Franklin says:" and then I came 
out with my quotation. " * In general, mankind, since the 
improvement of cookery, eat about twice as much as na- 
ture requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not dined ; 
but restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers after full 
dinners. Indeed, as there is a difiTerence in constitutions, 
some rest well after these meals; it costs them only a 
frightful dream and an apoplexy, after which they sleep 
till doomsday. Nothing is more common in the newspa- 
pers than instances of people who, af\er eating a hearty 
supper, are found dead a-bed in the morning.' " 

" Correctly quoted by you, sir," said Sniggs; "and aptly 
observed by the doctor; but suppose, now, I was to tell you 
that I have had no dinner — fact. — Three hours at Mrs. 
Humbleman's — case of asthma — bad breathing — great dis- 
tress — husband wouldn't let me leave her. He himself 
dyspeptic, with a slight disposition to erysipelas. Mrs. 
Sniggs did not wait for me — I away to Stephenson the 
watchmaker's little girl — second — nice child — scarlatina — 
fancied measles — I with her — cup of black tea, weak, and 
with dry toast, all I had — here to look at Master Falwasser's 
dear little nose. What could I dol so I only make up the 
former deficiencjr of diet" 

"It must," said Mrs. Brandyball, "be exceedingly ex- 
citatory to witness the various afflictions of the different do- 
mestic circles into which you are professionally invoked. 
Experience is the mother of science ; and prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. However, the longest day must have an 
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end; and yon must experience a meet gntifying senBation 
when you return to repose, to think that, perhaps, under 
Providence, you have been the means of restoring a dear 
child to a fond parent — for even the crow thinks its own 
bird the fairest; and greatness of mind is ever compassion- 
ate." 

Sniggs, who was not particularly sentimental, and thought 
more of his pills and his bills than of any other thing in the 
world, looked at our new friend with ian expression of 
countenance which I thought rather equivocal, the charac- 
ter of whibh was changed into the broad comic when he 
perceived her sip somewhat largely from a tumbler, into 
which she had previously poured some particularly strong 
brandy, which, it must be admitted, took her by surprise. 

Harriet looked at me, and I looked at her ; and we both 
laughed. I am sure I have no notion why. However, as 
we had laughed, I thought it was quite absolutely neces- 
sary to atone for the indiscretion by an extra show of atten- 
tion ; and therefore begged to recommend to her particular 
notice a cup which the servant had just brought in and put 
down ; and in which there was something which I thought 
she would prefer, since it was evident she was a judge. 

The mixture which I advocated, was a peculiar sort of 
punch, really not strong, but rich and agreeable; and which 
even Cuthbert, if any body would take the trouble to pour 
it out for him, would not object to imbibe. 

"Thank you, Mr. Gurney," said the lady, "it is never 
too late to learn ; and although I seldom indulge in such 
combinations, your kindness is such that T find it quite im- 
possible to resist your delicate attentions. I will have one 
glass." 

The tumbler was returned, the lady sipped ; and smiled, 
and smiled and sipped again : her eyes approved, even be- 
fore her tongue had spoken. 

** I fear," said Mrs. Brandyball, "the delightful weather 
which we have been enjoying during the last few days is 
drawing to a close. The moon's envelopment in that sil- 
very mist augurs an approaching change, and threatens an 
accession of cadent humidity." 

" Isn't that mist," said Kitty, *' what the astrologers call 
a hay loft 1" 

This was fatal. Cuthbert, who was in a nap, with Kate's 
arm round his neck, heard it not. Merman was leaning his 
head on his hand, with his nose within three inches of Fan- 
ay's mouth, and heeded it not ; but the eyes of Mrs. Wells, 
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Hairiet, Sniggs and myself met What to 4^ was the 
donbt of a moment: the struggle was ineffectual, and we 
burst into a fit of loud laughter. Mrs. BrandybalKpftfed* 
Merman and Fanny were flurried, Kate tittered, aQflPfth« 
bert awoke. ^^%T.' ■ * 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. jeeroed useless to attempt any thing like a restoration 
of order or tranquillity after this explosion about the astro- 
loger and the bav-loft, and equally impossible to explain to 
Cuthbert, when he was awakened^^into consciousness, whttt 
had actually occurred; and accordingly Harriet, with an 
expressive look at me, ro^ from the table, not exactly as if 
wishiufir any body else io follow her example, but at the 
same time fully expecting that her move would produce an 
adjournment — nor was she wrong; for our fair visiter, not 
exactly knowing the rules and regulations of the &mily, 
which were ratter lax in the particular of " early to bed and 
early to rise," immediately quitted her seat — having, how- 
ever, first finished her last tumbler of what in common 
parlance was remarkably strong punch. Kitty, who clung 
about her with what appeared to me a parasitical affectation 
of afiTection, said to her, in a tone ill suited, as I thought, to 
her time of life and position in society — 

'* Oh, don't go, dear, yet — have another glass. I'm sure 
it will do you good." 

**No, dearest," said Mrs. Brandyball, with one of her 
angelic smiles; ''I always attend to the dictates of prudence. 
The draught is nectareous, but time wears on, and dear 
Mrs. Gurney is already fatigued." 

^* Yes, but," said Kitty, '' you know you always have three 
or four glasses at home." 

<« Never mind, ^ear love," said Mrs. Brandyball, looking 
furious, endeavouring to free herself from the girl's embrace, 
and evidently wishing her — where — it might not be quite 
decorous here to mention. > 

The ladies retired ; Mrs. Wells had gone home some 
time before. Wells hawng sent the carriage for her from 
the rectory aAer it had set him down>I^which violation of 
his promise to join us after the early diniier-j^rty broke up, 
Ti perhaps uncbaritably, attributed to a want of the forbear- 
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ODce which Mrs. Brandyball had recently exhibited. The 
adieux of the children and Cuthbert occupied nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour, and, during their progress, Kate endmerated 
all the places which she would lionise in the momipg with 
her dear governess; and, having liberally detailed the pro- 

framme of the performance, completely upset nfMj telling 
er visiter that it would take at least a week to seetfiU the 
things worth seeing in the neighbourhood. 

I must do Mrs. Brandyball the justice to say, that she en- 
deavoured, or seemed to endeavour, to moderate the energy 
of her fair pupil ; and by mingling with her smiles, approving 
of the proposition, sundry deferential looks towards Harriet 
who stood *'pageing her heels" while the animated Miss 
Falwasser enlarged upon the loveliness of the coast, and the 
beauty of the drives, contrived to convey very evidently her 
feeling that the whole of the young lady's arrangements 
were subject to the control and permission of the lady of 
the house. 

**Very nice, amiable woman," said Cuthbert, after the 
party had left the room; '*so natural— eh — so unaifected."J 

Sniggs and I exchanged looks. 

** What remarkably fine hair she has," said Sniggs, some- 
what theatrically, sipping his third glass of punch. 

Cuthbert did not see the point of Galen*s observation^ 
which conveyed to my mind, and that of Merman (who 
waited to walk home with the apothei^ry) all he meant it 
should, as regarded what the Lakers would call the '* uni- 
versality of her naturalness." In fact> my poor brother was 
of so easy a disposition, and so much readier to admit than 
dispute, that it never once entered his head that the ringlets 
which wantoned over Mrs. Brandyball's forehead were other 
than indigenous ; and as neither Sniggs nor myself felt at 
all desirous to mar the serenity with which he seemed in- 
clined to view all the schoolmistress's perftetlons, or fatigue 
him with a discussion upon the peculiar qgierits of the '*soft 
illusion " with which she contrived to set off her somewhat 
matured charms, we allowed him to continue in his state of 
credulous blessedness, from which it would have been down- 
right barbarity to disturb him. 

" Will any one tell W what o'clock it isl" said Cuthbert. 
**It is almost time fbr bed — dear, dear— what a deal of trou- 
ble one takes in getting up and going to sleep— it is always 
the same thing over and over again — just do me the kind- 
ness to ring the bell — thank you — ^that— ah — is not that my 
poQke^hand kerchief on the floor 1 — ^yes, thank you— oh» 
Hutton, arfe you there 1— well— ah— it's only to wh^l ca^ 
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to my room. Good night, good night, Saiggs-Hio ftar 
about Tom's eye— eh 1" 

^'None in the least, sir," said Sniffgs. 

'^Have you thou^lit any more of what I got Hotton to 
write to yoa about ?'° said Cuthbert ** Kitty's ankle-bone-^ 
I forgot to talk to you about it — ^you'll be here to-morrow- 
come soon, and, if you hare time, we'll have one game of 
chess before luncheon. Good night, Gilbert — ^good night, 
Mr. — pshaw— dear — Mr. Merman." 

And away was he wheeled — haying again invited Sniggs 
to Ohess and, par consequence, to luncheon. Well ! I can- 
not help it ; I suppose it must be so. 

*'Come, Sniggs," said I, ** let us finish the jug." 

** What !" said Sniggs, *' you are in the jugular vein to- 
night, sir." 

I laughed, and should have laughed more if Sniggs had 
not made the same wretched pun a hundred times before. 

^rrnan did not see any joke in it, but talked of ringing for 
great-coat, inasmuch as it was desperately cold in the 

ill, and he had a cough, and Fanny desired him to take 
care of himself. I rang the bell, and the coat and cloak 
were brought, and my guests packed up for departure. I 
shook hands with both : as Merman was leaving the room, 
he turned suddenly back and said, 

"Do you expect me at dinner to-morrow?" 

Now I ask the best tactician in the world what answer I 
could give to such a. question but that which I did? 

" Too happy to see you." 

That I was sincere in saying so, I cannot assert, and yet 
the invitation, or rather the admission, to my house was 
sincerely offered. I have already said I disliked Merman; 
. but those who were loved by those whom /loved, were fond 
of him, and enjoyed hie society: so that although, as directly 
relating to Merman and myself, that which I said was not 
true — still, as aftcting the pleasure and amusement of 
others upon whom my regards were reflected from her who 
wis all the world to me,l conscientioqsly said that I should 
be happy to see him. "For their sakes," was the mental 
reservation. However, as he u>as to come, and I could not 
hope to enjoy my much-desired domestic meal while Mrs. 
Brandyball stayed, I resolved upon having Wells of the party, 
and accordingly begged Merman, who would, in all proba^ 
bility, see him before I should in the morning, to ask him to 
join us; still, T admit wondering to myself how the reverend 
gentleman came to permit the afiair between Fanny and the 
lieutenant to linger on so long without coming to a decision. 
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My case had been settled in a fifth part of the time, al* 
though I had never — at least \ do not think I ever had — 
made any such manifestations of devotion to Harriet as the 
lieutenant has been exhibiting during the last four or five 
months. 

This circumstance brought to my mind the often-repeat- 
ed axiom of my reverend friend with regard to early mar- 
riages, even without the actual possession of fortune, and 
the singular concatenation of circumstances by which, in 
my own case, his anticipations, couleur de rose, had been 
' realized ; and that again brought to my recollection a most 
ungenerous and ungracious comparison on my part between 
the actual stale of my present circumstances, and the pro- 
babilities of what would have occurred if I had missed my 
brother on the day of his return, or if, by any unforeseen 
circumstances, he had lost the fortune he possessed; in 
which case Harriet and I should have been living upon a 
much more moderate s^le than we now are, — I, in some 
way, labouring to increase my income, and perhaps doing 
* something to obtain a reputation, as well as profit To have 
contented myself under such circumstances would have been 
wise and philosophical ; and there was nothing wrong or un- 
courteous in instituting such a comparison ; the ungracious- 
ness and the ungenerousness of the process applied only to 
the conclusion at which I arrived, that, although I might 
have kept two servants instead of seven or eight, my wife 
would have had no carriage; and my table would have been 
less amply covered ; that my house would have been small, 
instead of large; and that I should have toiled, instead of 
trifled ; I should have been independent. I could have sat 
down quietly with my nice, kind, good-humoured Harriet, 
have enjoyed that ingenuous interchange of thoughts and 
opinions, which is the charm of domestic life, and if I had 
had beyond enough, a little to spare, I might at least have 
chosen the friend who should be our guest. 

Now this is all wrong. It makes me think I have a bad 
heart; that I am ungrateful to Cuthbert. No, I am not; but 
with all his kindness to me, with all my affection for him, I 
am not happy, — I am not at my case. Then — it sounds 
most unfraternal to think of it — he said he should go to 
Cheltenham long before dear Harriet's accouchement; and 
I begged him not to leave us. I suppose that may be the 
reason why he seems to have abandoned the intention alto- 
gether; and now I am sorry he does not mean to go: we 
should be quieter during her illness ; but still I ought not to 
wish him to leave Ashmcad, if he is happier where he is; 
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what I really do think is, that he wcmld be more amwed at 
Cheltenham than he can poasibly be with us; especialij 
during the period of her confinement 

The Nubleys are gone to town to<lay ; he is reduced to 
Sniggs; Wells is too vivacious for him; his mind cannot 
travel fast enough to catch Well's jokes aiid anecdotes. 
However, if he is comfortable, why, we owe him every thin^; 
and, pah ! — I will not worry myself with thinking about it 
I will bear all the little rubs I meet with, patiently and pro- 
perly, and keep my temper; or, perhaps, as my temper 
seems to be at present by no means good, change it as sooB 
as possible. 

How is it 'possible, with the strongest possible fraternal 
feelings, to maintain this equanimity 1 

When I went to bed — ^yes, there it is — to bed — Harriet, 
who had not been particularly comfortable during the eve- 
ning, and, poor dear soul, felt Cuthbert*s rebuke about the 
whist, and Kitty's pre-eminence in every thing more deeply 
tilau, perhaps, was necessary, told me that she proposed, 
after breakfast, next day, to drive over with Fanny in the 
pony phaeton to call on a Mrs. Soilierton, a great friend of 
the Wells's, who had Qome on a visit at Hallowden, within 
about five miles of us. Harriet had always a persuasive 
way with her, and, dear love, it required very little efibrt 
on my part to niake the arrangement, that she should drive 
Fanny, or Fanny, her, to this place. All that I apprehend- 
ed was, tiiat she might over-exert herself. However, she 
laughed kindly at my solicitude, and said that, not only she 
was sure the drive would do her good, but that she was 
most anxious to show whatever civility she might to this 
Mrs. Somerton, because, — what,* I did not want to hear— 
it was something connected with her family, and why should 
I argue farther? And so, before taking my last turn round 
to sleep, I told her, poor dear, to order her phaeton when she 
chose, and to invite Mrs. Somerton to come to us, if she 
liked ; and so I dropped into my slumber, quite satisfied that 
that matter was finally arranged. 

/ At breakfast Cuthbert did not appear; h^ had got a pain 
in his side ; and Hutton had told him he had better not get 
up, and so he desired Hutton, when Mr. Sniggs came, to 
send him to his room. Harriet received Mrs. firandyball 
with all her wonted good nature; and Mrs. Brandyball was 
more elegant and refined than ever. Kitty ^(2 breakfasted, 
so had Jane, but still they were supporters to their gover- 
ness's arms, and were, as usual, on her dexter and sinister 
side. Tom was proscribed, much to my delight; Kitty 
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hairmg denounced him as not presentable with a piece of 
plaster on his face^ cut diagonally, and stuck over his mouth, 
like a hatchment over a window. 

Mrs. Brandyball seemed to enjoy her breakfast; she ate 
Of g», broiled ham, and gibier au gratin, tasted of absent 
Guthbert's curry, admired the way in which the rice was 
served dry, ventured upon one rognon, extremely well served, 
(although without Champagne,) and concluded her matitu- 
nal meal with the upper half of a peculiar sort of buttered 
cake, for which my cook was really famous, not only in the 
modern fkl-lal acceptation of the word, in which good wine, 
of which nobody ever heard, is called famous, or a well-sized 
room, or a well-formed horse, is designated by the same ad- 
jective; but because she (for it was a she) was really famous 
in the neighbourhood for her excellence in contriving a de- 
lusive, delicious, and destructive compound of something 
that seemed light and melting in the mouth, but which was 
in fact of the heaviest and most indigestible order; and which, 
when well saturated with butter, was at once one of the 
most agreeable and most dreadful things ever invented, al- 
ways excepting a before-mentioned Shrapnell shell or a 
Congreve rocket. 

I looked at my bonny Brandyball as she fed, as I had been 
.wont to look, as a boy, at Garnerin^s balloons, when the me- 
thod of filling them was much more tedioup and expensive 
than it afterwards became; and my feeling — save and ex- 
cept that the materiel was my own — was not very dissimilar 
from that which I had upon those occasions experienced ; 
ibr, although the process went on with what appeared to me 
most admirable success, I could perceive no visible efi^ect, 
nor the slightest disposition on her part to me, although 
we had all long concluded our operations in the way of fee- 
ing. 

Every thing, however, must have an end, and so at length 
had our breaki&st; and then came the awkward dawdling 
thne in which people huddle about the fire, or go into cor- 
ners to write letters, or begin to make plans for the day's 
amusement, and I betook myself to my library, where, even 
in the present state of domestic disarrangement, I had still 
a shelter and retreat, which, however, T might not have so 
securely retained, if I had not adopted the precaution of 
keeping the door closed, not only when I was out of the 
room, but when I was in it, by means of what Sniggs face- 
tiously called my ** Lock upon the Human Understanding," 
the key of which never left my pocket. 

This sounds illiberal and churlish ; but 1 love books dear- 
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ly. I venerate them ; and it pains my heart, and grievef 
my eight, to see them ill-treated. If the Miss Falwassere 
and their brother had free access to my library, a week would 
not ekpse before every volume which had ** pictures ^^ in it, 
would be lugged out of its place, rumpled, strained back- 
wards, thumoed, and tumbled; my portfolios would be emp- 
tied; and if their contents were replaced, their edges would 
be cut with the strings destined for their preservation, — for 
as to reading, the boy, I believe, caunot compass the per- 
formance, and the girls would inevitably take but one line, 
and rejecting as dull and nonsenical all the sterling works 
in our language, whence they might derive instruction and 
improvement, mount my fairy ladder, to reach from the top 
shelves, to which they have been banished, the plays and 
novels which have come into my po^ession, either as pre- 
sentation copies from their authors, or as alloy to some va- 
luable lot which I have bought at an auction. 

It is quite true that, in the ardent desire for money-making 
at the time of our equivocal success in South America, a 
certain great London speculator, who shall be nameless, 
was, in his ignorance of the customs and climate of that part 
of the world, induced to send out thither a large investment 
of skates and warming-pans, which, considering all things, 
was not likely to turn out profitably. His supracargo, how- 
ever, managed to make his money for him, although the 
first appearance of the speculation was beyond measure 
melancholy. 

** Warming-pans !" exclaimed one of the inhabitants; 
"skates!" cried another. What absurdity! — what folly I 
what madness ! — and the little children patted the pans and 
danced to the music, and the women rubbed the sharp edges 
of the skates, and laughed at the English mode of making 
shoes with sharp soles. 

At length, however, things grew better, — pans and skates 
looked up. Amongst the visiters to the store came one day 
a monk, who was, like Tom Thumb's cow, — 

"Larger than the largest size." 

His keen eye twinkled as he looked at one of the warming- 
pans,-^he opened it, — ran his finger round the bottom of it, 
— chuckled with delight ai some inward conceit, — bought 
it, and had it sent to his convent. 

The next day brought several more of the priesthood to 
buy warming-pans, and the circumstance induced the suprap 
cargo to inquire of one of their Reverences what had so 
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suddenly broaght an implement so apparently useless into 
&shion. "You will sell them all," said the Padre; "they 
are the very things we wanted. We have every thing in 
the world good to eat here, but no good things to cook with. 
Father Francis has started the notion that these will make 
excellent stew-pans, — ^he secured the first for himself; — the 
notion has spread, and if you had five hundred pans you 
would sell them all." 

Now, a supracargo of moderate intellect would have re- 
joiced mightily in so fortunate a disposal of half his princi* 
pal*s absurd commodity, and have put up with the loss of the 
skates, for which no possible use could be found. Our su- 
pracargo was not of that sort. His name was Mackenzie ; 
and the moment the friars and stewers had confided their 
secret to Aim, he immediately drew up, and, in reply to the 
increasing demand for the article now in such request, 
stated as a condition absolutely inevitable, that every man, 
woman, or child, who bought one warming-pan should buy 
two pairs of skates, — two warming-pans, four pairs of skates, 
and soon adinfinitum. The result was obvious ; the warm- 
ing-pans had become sine-qua-nons, and the skates were 
therefore purchased, because without them the pans could 
not have been procured : by which ruse Mr. Mackenzie dis- 
posed of the whole investment, and to this moment the kit- 
chens of Rio de Janeiro are stored with the warming-pans, 
and the museums of their masters decorated with the skates. 

So in an auction, the Mackenzies of the trade are sure to 
assort the lots in a similar manner. Trash and absurdity 
are cunningly blended with worth and merit; and if you 
want to buy a warming-pan work fit for a library, you are 
forced to take with it some four or five pairs of skates in the 
shape of so many volumes of unserviceable trash. 

Out of this refuse matter Miss Falwasser would have been 
sure to select works for her edification; and besides all my 
tender solicitude for my library, I felt so much for myself 
as to conclude that it would be less offensive to keep the 
room always locked than it would be to lock it when I was 
in it myself; and to have been subjected to an inroad there 
would have been unbearable. 

From ijay place of refuge I did not emerge until luncheon 
was announced, at which I presented myself, and found, as 
I did not expect (for I had forgotten the arrangement), Sniggs 
and Cuthbert apparently asleep over the chess-board, the only 
sign of life or liveliness betrayed by either of them bein^ a 
very subdued noise made by Cuthbert in the way of whistling 
his one only tune, which was the air of a song in, or rather 
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oat of a farce called '* My Grandmother;*' the burden of 
which is ooinposed of these words — 

««'Ti8 a favour, air, I must deny, oh fy!'* 

More of the song I never heard, nor do I know what might 
have been the favour denied by the lady who sings, nor why 
she should exclaim ** Oh fy T' All I do know is, that this 
one lh)e, either whistled or sung, but almost always whis- 
tled, in the softest possible tone, was Cuthbert's universal 
practice at all times when he had occasion to do what he 
called think. 

Cuthbert^s performance of this one sweet strain, always 
reminded me of the performance of an old blind man who, 
a few years since, was in the habit of perambulating the 
streets in the neighbourhood of Groevenor-square, who was 
fully persuaded himself, and probably hoped to persuade 
other people, that he was playing upon the bagpipes; he 
went through all the motions of blowing the bellows under 
his arm, and even aiding the essential flatulency of his in- 
strument by blowing into an auxiliary tube with his mouth, 
while his fingers performed all the necessary movements 
upon the keys; but sound made he none. Hence a noble- 
man, whose eminent talents and delightful manners have 
endeared him to all who know him, and to no one more just- 
ly than to myself, has given him the sobriquet of the "Con- 
fidential Bagpiper." Cuthbert*s whistle was equally pri- 
vate and confidential; it would have fatigued him too much 
to make it audible. 

"Good morning, sir," said Sniggs: "fine day — healthy in- 
vigorating weather." 

" Ah, Gilbert," said Cuthbert, " how d'ye do, my dear fel- 
low ? Well, I don't see how that queen is to be got out of 
check. Tom is quite well, Gilbert, — so Sniggs says." 

" Quite," said Sniggs ; " not a mark of a bruise to be 
seen." 

"Poor fellow!" said Cuthbert, and then a little whistle. 
" I'll 6nish this game after luncheon." 

" Where's Mrs. Brandyball 1" said I. 

" Oh," said Cuthbert, " she is gone with Kate and Jane 
to the Rectory. I told them they would get some luncheon 
there, and, as the day was so fine, I thought they miffht show 
their governess the park, and so come round by HaniRford, - 
and look at the view fhm Fellsbury Hill. I recollect the 
day yoa got me there, I was quite delighted with the pro- 
•pect'* 
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*^ BttC n.\d U '* they will be tired to death : why, my dear 
Cuthbert, the route you have given them is little leas than 
nine mile&*' 

*«WeH, my dear fellow," said Cuthbert," what's that— 
nothing?" 

"I think," said I, "if you had to walk nine miles, you 
would consider it something, Cuthbert." 

"Ay," said my brother, "to walk, I grant you. I should 
as soon think of walking to Jerusalem, as Parson Whalley 
did in my father*s time; but, for horses — and horses that 
have not too much work at any time — it is only wholesome 
exercise." 

" Horses !" said I : " what horses have they got 1" 

"They have got the phaeton," said Cuthbert. "I told 
Hutton to tell the coachman to get it ready for them; and 
Kate drives, you know, remarkably well, — and the ponies 
are so quiet, — and she is so fond of driving, — not that I 
should let her drive horses that were not perfectly quiet 
I'm sure since tJiat day when I and my father were coming 
along the ro^d by Shooter's Hill, where that place like 
Severndroog is built " 

" Yes," said I, interrupting somewhat more sharply than 
was my wont, seeing that I was both vexed and angry : 
"but, my dear Cuthbert, Harriet wanted the phaeton to go 
call on a Mrs. Somebody at Hallowdcn, — a remarkably pretty 
drive, — in which she meant to invite Mrs. Brandy ball to ac- 
company her; — she made a point of going to-day, and I con- 
cluded had ordered the carriage." 

"No, sir," said Hutton, who was wheeling his master to 
the luncheon-table, "the carriage was not ordered when my 
master sent me to see about it. Mrs. Gurney sent down 
since, but then the young ladies were gone." 

I could not trust myself with any remark, so I took the 

Sudent course of leaving the room, and going in search of 
arriet, whom I found in her boudoir, looking exactly as 
cheerful and unconcerned as if no liberty had been taken 
with her rights and privileges, and she had not been disap- 
pointed in her drive, and frustrated in her civil intentions 
towards both Mrs. Somerton and our volunteer guest. 

" It was my fault, dear," said Harriet; "I forgot to order 
the phaeton afler breakfast, and- " 

"That may be, Harry," said I; "but what I complain of 
is, that any body here should forgot to ask your leave before 
they ordered it." 

"Oh, never mind," said Harriet "The day is not so 
fine ai it was, and perhaps it will rain, and perhaps I might 
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have caught cold; besides, the girls are so very fond of their 
•Ghoolmistress, and it amuses her, and I can go another 
day." 

** You are a dear, kind, good soul, Harriet," said I; *'but 
you must not, and shall not, be overlooked and degraded in 
your own house. The carriage and horses are yonrs, 
and " 

" So they are, love," said Harriet ; " but it was cousin 
Cuthbert who gave them to me. Recollect thatf dear Gil- 
bert; recollect how much we owe him." 

" I do, Harriet dear," said I ; '* and, as far as I can judge, 
it is not likely that I shall very soon be permitted to forget 
it. However, a gift, to be valuable, or even receivable, 
must be complete; and the moment he presented you with 
that carriage, all his interest in, and control over it, ceased 
and determined." 

"My dear Gilbert," said Harriet, "what you are now 
saying must be something you learned in the Temple, when 
they were going to make a lawyer of you. Never let us 
cherish an unkindly thought towards kind Cuthbert. I be- 
lieve fiometimos Kilty's pertness and Tom's rudeness flurry 
me a little. 1 feel angry and vexed at times, — angry that 
I am vexed, and vexed that I am angry. But all this is 
temporary; a few more days, and quiet will be restored." 

"Where is Fanny 1" said I. 

" Why, Fanny has gone home," said Harriet. "Papa has 
sent for her; but he brings her back to dinner. I don't 
exactly know, but I rather think her visit to the Rectory 
has something to do with the affair of your friend. Lieute- 
nant Merman. I don't know, because papa's note merely 
begs her to come home; but I cannot understand what else 
could have required her presence." 

"I think," said I, "it is quite lime something should be 
done decisively in that business. I admit that I never liked 
him since " 

"I remember the moment, right well," said Harriet: " it 
was when I was foolish and Missy enough to try and make 
you jealous of him, — wasn't that the time? and isn't that 
the cause of your disinclination from him ! I know it is. 
But you have forgiven meJ** 

" Yes, dear, yes," said I. "Forgiven you? — to be sure I 
have, and forgotten the whole affair," — which, in truth, I 
had not, nor any one incident that ever occurred during my 
unconscious courtship of my darling wife. 

It Is curious how the minutest circumstances are regis- 
tered in the mind, with which the object of our affections is 
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in any degree connected. I remember, as well as if it were 
but yeste^aj, while walking with Harriet and her Either, 
and her little sister, in their gay and blooming gaiden, I 
gathered a beautiful half-budded rose. I placed it in the 
button-hole of my coat, and walked on, talking as we had 
been talking before; nor was it till my eyes rested for a^ 
moment on those of Harriet, that I felt a conviction of my 
selfishness, and a consciousness that she had expected I was 
gathering it for her^ and that she had been disappointed 
when I appropriated it to myself Now, absurd as it may 
seem, although I never have so far betrayed my weakness 
as to mention this trifling circumstance to her, I never, to 
this moment, think of it without regret and discontent 

"Come to luncheon, dear," said I. "Cuthbert is there, 
and I left him somewhat abruptly; for I was vexed. 

"Gilbert, dearest," said Harriet, leaning on my arm, and 
looking in my'face with an ingenuousness neither to be af- 
fected nor mistaken, "never, never be vexed about any thing 
in which I am concerned. Believe me, I am too happy to 
make your h^piness; and as for all this matter, what does 
it signify wh6tlier I went to-day to make my visit, or go to- 
morrow ? Promise me, dear love, to let nothing of this sort 
put you the least out of the way." 

Could I help kissing her white forehead, and pressing her 
to my heart? I think I should have gone the length of 
kissing her rosy lips too, had not her maid come into the 
room at the moment, to say that Mr. Cuthbert had sent up 
word by Hutton that he and Mr. Sniggs were waiting for 
us. There it was again ! — not even master of five minutes. 
Mr. Sniggs, indeed ! 

" Come, then, dear," said I to Harriet ; and down stairs 
we went: and there we found the late antagonists making 
common cause in a servile war upon some grilled and' 
minced fowl, Cuthbert having, under medical advice, fallen 
to, lest he should lose the appetite which the smell of the 
diMerie of my ingenious cook had excited. The sight of 
luncheon immediately brought to my mind the peculiar 
awkwardness of Mr& Brandy ball's appearance at the Rec- 
tory, with her two sparkling satellites, on a morning which, 
from what Harriet had told me, seemed to be " big with the 
fate of Merman and of Fan." 

While I was helping dear Harriet to "the least bit of 
cold chicken in the world," the servant brought me a note. 
I opened and read it Its contents were, to me, convincing 
that I had not mistaken my lieutenant I threw it 
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the table to Harriet, who ran her eyes over it, and returned 
it, Etying only, " Well," which I myself have a habit of say- 
iog upon many occasions when it would not be well to say 
any thing more. The contents of the note were these 
lines: — 

'* Dear Sir, — I regret that a compulsory visit to London 
this afternoon will prevent my having the pleasure of dining 
with you to-day, as I had proposed. 

Yours, very truly, 

" J. Mbbman." 

" That's odd, Harry," said I, as I jerked off the wing of 
the chicken. 
" Yes," said Harriet, " very odd indeed, considering." 
" I am not sorry," said I, cutting her the thinnest imagi- 
nable slice of ham, " even if it be as I suppose from this. 
" I am," replied my wife, " for her sake." 
" It is for her sake," answered I, " that I am not" 
" Is that an invitation 1" said Cuthbert. 
" No," said I ; "on the contrary, a refusal of one." 
" Oh !" continued he ; " because I hear that some lady — 
I did hear her name, but, ah dear, I forget — is going to 

five a juvenile fancy ball, and I was going to ask if you 
new her — Hulton can't tell me — because 1 think my little 
girls would — ah, would like to go, if they were invited 1" 

" There is to be a thing of the sort," said Sniggs, " at 
Mrs. Trigley's, I believe. Tall woman, in a green bonnet 
— sits opposite the churchwardens — amiable person — sub- 
ject to jaundice — had a slight touch of epilepsy about four 
years since — nice house for the purpose — bad aspect — 
dampish — I take it — rather troubled with sciatica." 

** And when is this to be ?" said I. 

" I think in about a fortnight," said Sniggs. 

" We don't know her," said Harriet. 

" I think," said Cuthbert, " Bessy Wells told Kate that 
the Wells's know her; and so I said, if she could manage it, 
she and Jane might go ; and Kate was saying something of 
having a little thing of the sort here. I believe Mr. Kit- 
tington, the dancing- master, put it into her head first;— -of 
course these people are anxious to show off their pupils to 
the best advantage." 

I could not stand this, so I made no reply ; but only said 
** Well " again, as Harriet had said before, and drank a glass 
of wine. 

I saw Harriet looked worried and vexed at Merman's 
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note, which it was clear to me she considered the avant 
courier of some unpleasant family news. She was evident- 
ly engrossed with her own thoughts, and left us as soon as 
she possibly could. 

There is something like prescience, something intuitively 
quick about women when matters connected with these 
affaires de caur come under their notice. It might, to be 
sure, have been, in this instance, that Fanny had made her 
sister to a certain degree her confidante. What struck me 
was, that my reverend father-in-law had been drawing matp 
ters to a conclusion with the lieutenant, but having chosen 
the morning rather than the evening for the conference, 
the result had not been quite so successful as that of our 
winding-up conversation upon a probably similar topic. 

Fanny returnefl to Ashmead between four and five o'clock, 
and hurried unseen to Harriet's sanctum, and when I saw 
my poor little wife again I saw she had been crying. She 
begged me to excuse her to Mrs. Brandyball for her absence 
from dinner, on the plea of indisposition — the fact being, 
that she and Fanny intended to devote the rest of the day 
to talk over the important events of the morning. 

Mrs. Brandyball returned alone in the carriage — the in- 
dependent Kate having accepted for herself and her sister 
an invitation from Bessy Wells to stay at the rectory and 
pass the evening, which could be perfectly well managed, 
and without any inconvenience, inasmuch as they could 
come home in the carriage which would be sent to fetch 
the rector, who was to dine with us. 

Our fair guest was profuse in her expressions of admira- 
tion of the neighbourhood, of the rectory, of the Wells's, 
of my horses, of my phaeton, of Kitty's driving, and, in 
short, of every thing in any way connected with us; for it 
struck me that her great object was to " butter " Cuthbert, 
to whom she looked up as a patron at least; nor was I with- 
out some slight suspicion that in her disinterested remarks 
about his visit to the neighbourhood of her seminary, she 
even carried her intentions the whole length of succeeding 
to the maternal control of the young ladies by a nearer ana 
dearer claim than that of their governess. 

'* Have' you sent for Sniggs?" said Cuthbert to me. 

" No— why 1" asked I. 

*♦ I thought," said my brother — " I may be mistaken — 
but I thought you said Harriet was unwell. Wouldn't it 
be better— eh — to — don't you think " 

*• Oh no," replied I; " her illness is not of a serious cha- 
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rtoter. I rather think she and her sister hare flomething to 
talk over." 

^ We saw Miss Fanny at the rectory,** said Mrs. Brandy- 
ball, ^ and Mr. Merman was there. I asked him if he were 
to be of our domestic circle here to-day ; but he replied with 
an unusual degree of abruptness, that he was engaged else- 
where. Vanity makes men ridiculous — pride, odious. I 
know the lieutenant is a great favourite here ; but his man- 
ner to-day was not so gracious as it is ordinarily wont 

^ He has written to me," said I, " to tell me he has been 
obliged to go to London." 

^ Ah, poor man, I pity him," said the lady; the city for 
wealth, the country for health; and whatever allurements 
the society of the metropolis may display to the youthful 
mind, the calm repose of the umbrageous grove, overhang* 
ing the limpid stream, has in it a charm for delicate mindf 
which is not to be found in busier scenes." 

*' You are quite right, ma*am," said Cuthbert; ^* what 
can be more delightful 1 I often get Button to wheel me 
down to the edge of our little river here, and make him 
throw bits of bread into the water, and there I sit some- 
times by the hour together, watchiflg the fish come and eat 
it I used te fish myself; but a rod is such a heavy thing 
to hold, so I get Hutton sometimes to stand by roe and fish 
for me ; but he seldom catches anv thing, which is perhaps 
all for the best; for the hook we know must hurt the fish ; 
besides which, it is so much trouble to take it ofiT, if one 
does catch one, and put a fresh bait on, that what is called 
good sport flurries me — and as for crowds — oh, dear ! dear ! 
— nobody can like a crowd except a pickpocket." 

'* How imaginative your brother*s mind is!" said Mrs. 
Brandyball to me, looking quite seraphic. " I really believe 
that those who have resided in oriental climes catch, as it 
were, that inspiration which seems to imbue the poetry t>f 
those regions.*' 

I made a sort of assenting noise ; but quite aware of my 
inferiority, and looking upon Mrs. B. as a sort of petticoated 
Sir William Jones, did not venture to offer the slightest re- 
mark upon the authors to whom she alluded, and with whom 
she was of course intimately acquainted. 

It seemed clear to me, however, that as the Lieutenant 
had bolted, and my two ladies intended dining by themselves, 
and Cuthbert's two ladies had betaken themselves to the 
Rectory, that Cuthbert, Wells, and I should have the pleasure 
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of Mrs. Brandybairs company al] to ourselves, the which I 
did not very much dislike, inasmuch as Wells was just the 
man to draw her out, and thus afford me an opportunity of 
judging of her intellectual qualities, so that I m%fat at 
some subsequent period discuss with Cuthbert the propriety 
or impropriety of keeping the girls at her school 

We parted to dress, and I of course visited my darling 
Harriet As I suspected, the Lieutenant had behaved shab- 
bily. Wells's sober arguments with respect to Fanny and 
his attachment had failed. The Reverend general — the 
church-militant — had been defeated. Merman had, if not 
money, expectations, and a maiden aunt, which maiden aunt 
had, it seems, some twenty thousand pounds, the bulk of 
which was to become the property of her nephew, provided 
he married a Miss Malony, who was her proUg^e. There 
were several very extraordinary rumours about the cause of 
the interest which this young person created in old Miss 
Merman's heart— none of which I shall set down, because 
the characters of cardinals and old maids are sacred, and no- 
body ought to say one word about them; however, it was 
altogether a mystery, into which it appeared the Lieutenant 
had only been recently jdmitted by tbe elder lady of the 
two. • 

The scene up-stairs was not agreeable ; poor Fanny was 
crying. I believe she really liad, under her papa's sanction, 
worked herself into a liking for the Lieutenant. 1 tried to 
like him as a friend — as an acquaintance even — bu( I never 
could achieve it, and I ventured to suggest the drying up 
of her tears ; but women are such kind, tender, affectionate 
creatures, that my advice was wasted. What she ever saw 
in the man, I never could myself discover. However, he 
is gone. I am sorry for Fanny, but delighted as far as I am 
myself concerned. 

Wells has just arrived — I hear the rustling of Mrs. Bran- 
dyball's roundabout silk gown in the gallery. So — in order 
to make myself particularly acceptable^ndown I ^ once 
more to receive my guests. 



CHAPTER V. 



Our dinner progressed, as the Americans say, most pro- 
pitiously. Wells was in much better spiritf than I had ex- 
pected to find him, considering the recent severe frustration 
of all his well-laid schemes for Fanny^s matrimonial promo- 
tion. He did not in the slightest degree allude to the cir- 
cumstance, probably because my own case had not entirely 
slipped his memory, and because any recapitulation of the 
history of the lieutenant^s wooing might have recalled to 
my recollection some scenes of a Aiiilar character to those 
which had been recently acted at the Rectory, but which 
had not been productive of a similar result. 

Mrs. Brandy ball, whose whole aim and object appeared 
to be the making every body round her pleased with them- 
selves, as the readiest mode of making every body present 
pleased with her, began her course of experiments in that 
way by eulogizing, in her best set terms, the gallant officer 
now absent, as one of the most interesting of his sex. 

'* I protest,*' said she, '* that I am not like that particular 
genus of gallinaceous birds whose tenderest sensibilities are 
awakened by the appearance of sanguineously-coloured 
cloth, but I cannot so entirely subdue the natural, and I 
hope not altogether reprehensible sentiment of gratitude 
which must unquestionably animate every female heart to- 
wards our gallant protectors in the time of peril." 

" Ah," said Cuthbert, " yours is a very amiable weakness 
in that respect. What soldiers have to endure, — ah, those 
marchings and countermarchings, — eh 1" 

" But," continued Mrs. Brandyball, determined to win the 
Rector entirely, ** I never met with an individual so entirely 
exempt from pretension or affectation as Lieutenont Mer- 
man. He appears to me to be unexceptionable." 

** Well," said the reverend divine, *' there must be tastes 
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of all sorts; for my part, I think him as empty a cexoomb 
as ever stepped—'* 

Mrs. Brandy ball stared with astonishment. 

** And /," suid I, ** think him odious.'* 

Her eyes opened still wider. 

" Ah," said Cutbbert, ** do you know I have never taken 
the trouble to think whether I like him or not?" 

The manner in which our fair visiter was mystified was ex- 
ceedingly amusing to us: it was evident, not only that she 
felt wonderfully disappointed by the way in which her eulo- 
giums upon the lieutenant had been received, but that she 
set us down as two of the most hardened hypocrites that 
ever existed. What else could she think 1— she had seen 
the man living constantly with us, — evincing beyond a 
shadow of doubt his devotion towards my sister-in-law, and 
received by her with a corresponding frankness of approval. 
Wells was in no humour to soflen or qualify what he had 
said of him, and I thought I had found out enough of Mrs. 
Brandybairs character to be certain that when she found 
that we completely threw him over, 6he would let him lie 
in the mire without any farther attempt at his exaltation. 

Tom, who came in with the dessert, had been upstairs with 
Harriet and her sister, aiH, by^the expression of his most ex- 
pressive countenance, I was dreadfully apprehensive that he 
had picked enough out oftheir conversation to understand that 
the lieutenant had behaved somehow ungenteelly, and had're- 
ceived his congi. The imp looked cunning, and as, besides 
what he might have extracted from the dialogile of the sis- 
ters, he was extremely fond of collecting facetite from the 
servants' hall, it seemed extremely likely that the real state 
of the case had oozed out during the afternoon, and that he 
might favour us With the domestic version of the " soger 
officer's " inglorious retreat 

Cuthbert, whose consummate skill in the art of child-spoil* 
ing I have now watched with more attention than satis- 
&ction, whenever the girls were awav, bestowed all his fa- 
vours upon their lout of a brother, and he had at this period 
expressed a wish, which came like a gentle command, that 
Tom should take, or seem to take, a great interest in every 
thing that was going on. 

** Whenever you don't understand any thinff that is 
talked of, Tommy," said my brother, " always ask me. It 
is by inquiring, every body learns. It will save you a ^reat 
deal of trouble in the end.** And accordingly Tom fblt 
bound to be unceasingly inquisitive, always, however, run* 
ning poor Catbbert eveotaaUy into a ooroer^ sind tbni vetv- j 
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tatiog him as much as it was possible for him to be irritated 
t^ any thiilg. This questionable system of improvement 
of course destroyed any thing like rational or even connect- 
ed conversation during the presence of the hopeful youth in 
the dining-room, and knowing how tiresome his company 
would be to Harriet and Fanny, I had not the courage to 
send him up to the boudoir, which, as his fair listers were 
out, was the only place which could be appropriated to his 
use. 

" I know no more of him personally," said Wells, speak- 
ing of some public man, **than I do of the Pope of Rome.'* 

" Who is the Pope of Rome, uncle 1" said Tom. 

"My dear boy," said Cuthbert, *»he is elected by the 
cardinals." 

" What's a cardinal, uncle 1" 

" A cardinal, my love, is an ecclesiastical prince, and a 
member of the sacred college." 

" Yes," said Wells, " and the Roman Catholics hold that, 
as the Pope represents Moses, so the cardinals represent the 
seventy elders." 

" They wear red hats," said Mrs. Brandy ball. 

" Why do they wear red hatsi" said Tom. 

" For the same reason. Master^ Tommy," said Wells, 
" that millers wear white ones." 

" What's that]" said Tom. 

" To keep their heads warm," said Wells. 

" How incalculably whimsical you are, Mr. Wells," said 
Mrs. Brandyball." 

" Did you never hear of any great man who was called' 
Pope, who never was a cardinal ]" said Cuthbert, evidently 
determined to obtain some share of Mrs. Brandyball's fa- 
vourable opinion. 

" No," said Tom. 

" Not Alexander Pope, the poetl" said Cuthbert, leading 
him dexterously to an affirmative. 

" No: who was he 7" said Tom. 

" Why, Tommy," said Wells, bored to death by tlie boy's 
pertinacity, " he was once called a note of interrogation." 

" What's a note of interrogation]" said Tom. 

" What he was told he was himself, a little ugly thing 
that asks questions," said the rector. 

" Oh, Mr. Wells," said Mrs. Brandyball, " that is too- se- 
vere. To my mind Pope was not much of a poet" 

"To mine," said I, "he appears the greatest poet we 
ever had." 

" Who is the best poet now, pappy," said Tom. 
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**Poet, my dear, eaid Cutbbert; ^ never mind, — ^I don't 
knovir, — Fm 8ure,--there, now that will do^ don*t make a 
noiBe,— *eat your orange." 

" I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Gurney,*' said Mrs. 
Brandyball, ^'as to the utility of the system of exciting the 
development of the mentftl qualities by the institution of a 
principle of inquiry which must, while its results add fresh 
stores of information to the questioner, induce a constant 
desire for new acquirements." 

Wells and I exchanged looks, for although it may seem 
most illiberal that we should encourage any doubts or sus« 
picioDs with regard to the perfect ebriety of our fair guest, 
we could not fail to remark that the long words in which 
she dealt rather largely at this period, came out rather in- 
distinctly ; however, Wells replenished her glass with port 
wine, which she that day drank, because she said, *' the ca- 
dent humidity" (An^2tce, some rain which had fallen 
during the afleruoon) *' had imparted an agueish character 
to the circumambient atmosphere." 

My position was an awkward one ; whenever she evinced 
a disposition to retire, her destination would bo the draw- 
ing-room, with no companion save Tom; I therefore did not 
feel in the slightest degree desirous of unsettling her ; nor 
dare I venture to pay my poor wife a visit, lest the move- 
ment should flurry our fair visiter. I knew that in the pre- 
sent state of their minds her joining Harriet and Fanny 
would be beyond description disagreeable, so I affected to 
be exceedingly snug and comfortable; and Wells second- 
ing my efforts to keep the little party together, the lady 
gradually warming by the generous influence of what, in 
the earlier part of the day, she would probably have called 
the *' vinous juice," began proportionably to relinquish all 
her fine words and euphonic phrases, until at length her 
natural candour led her not only to talk like other people, 
but to give us some curious particulars of her own ** life, 
character, and behaviour," to which I must say the Rector 
more ingeniously than ingenuously led and eneouraged her. 

** Little pitchers have great ears," said Mr& Brandyball; 
*' Master Tom had better go to his aunty, — as for my part, 
I can only say that in France the ladies never leave the 
table until the gentlemen go." 

** Or rather," interrupted Wells, *' the gentlemen always 
go when the ladies leave the table." 

** It's the same thing in the end," said Mrs. Brandyball; 
^ now what I mean to say is this, — Mrs. Gurney is unwell, 
and, I dare say, would be better pleased with my room than 
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my company. Indeed, between you and me and the post, 
I don't think I am overmach of a favourite with her at any 
time ; and so — as I feel agueisb — although the port wine 
has done me a great deal of good, I don't want to stir from 
where I am till tea-time : we are very snug where we are 
'—only, to be sure, you may have something to talk about — 
parish, as we say, — in which case I'm off— a nod's as good 
as a wink to a blind horse." 

" But you are not a blind orse," said Tom, looking at her 
with a perfect consciousness that the expression of her 
countenance, and the character of her conversation, bad * 
undergone a very decided alteration. 

♦* No, Master Tom,^' said the lady, ''that's very true." 

" No," said Tom ; " no more than hi ham a little pitcher; 
hi'm hup to you, stoopid as you may fancy me." 

"Tommy, love," said Cuthbert, "don't speak in that 
manner to Mrs. Brandyball : what would your sisters say if 
they heard you 1" 

" Say !" said Tom; " why, they'd laugh like fun, specially 
Kitty; she would tell me to go it like winkin." 

Here the lady telegraphed to me her desire that Tom 
should be missing as soon as possible; and while she was 
occupied in this operation. Wells again replenished her 
glass, having ascertained that she had arrived at an amia^ 
ble state of oblivious mystification, in which, although she 
gave some slight evidence of surprise at finding her goblet, 
like the Panmure punch-bowl, always full, she could not 
exactly recollect having previously emptied it 

This tampering with her weakness, and ministering to 
her failings, might have been, by the more rigid, considered, 
what is colloquially called, "taking an unfair advantage," 
anc| I think even I, in my own house, or, what was so called 
and considered in the neighbourhood, should have inter* 
posed to prevent the proceeding, had it not been that I felt 
I was doing Cuthbert and his daughters-in-law an essential 
service in contributing to rub oS* the plating, of which 1 
have before written, which he mistook for precious metal, 
and by allowit^g his favourite the full indulgence in what 
Kitty had more than once hinted was, when she was at 
home, her 

"Custom always of the afternoon,** 

oermit her to bxhibit herself in her natural colours. I con- 
resB the signal success which had crowned the early part of 
the process, and the suddenness with which the mask had 
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been abandoned, rather induced me to sanction its continu- 
ance 80 long as the lady continued " nothing loath;'* and so 
long as no undue influence was exercised over her to in- 
duce her to exceed her usual limits. 

I answered her signal, and was obliged after all to desire 
Tom to go and get his tea with Harriet and Fanny, although 
it was extremely disagreeable to do what I knew would, to 
« certainty, make them particularly unhappy. 

'* Fm hoff," said Tom : *' hi knows what's what She's 
a*going to let out some of her rum stories, — and his afraid 
that I should ear um." 

^Tom, ray boy, go when your uncle tells you,*' said 
Cuthbert 

**0h, nobody wants to stop," said Tom: "I likes to go to 
Haunt Fan a precious sight better than staying here." 

And out he went, banging the door after him, whistling ' 
as he crossed the hall, and forthwith stumped up stairs, to 
torment the consulting sisters. 

''He's a nice boy," said Mrs. Brandyball, "only, as I 
said, 

* Children pick up words, as pigeons peas, 
And utter them again as God shall please.*' 

And something might be said about somebody that might as 
well go no farther ; as I say, * prevention is better than cure,' . 
and I hate tattling." 

** You are perfectly right," said Wells, with a look of the 
profbundest respect, and in a manner so horribly deferential, 
that J had nearly burst into a fit of laughing^ although I was 
in fact in no yery mirthful hnmour. 

" Why, la, Mr. Wells," continued the lady, who having 
freed herself from the restraint imposed by Tom's presence, 
went off at score; " you must naturally think I know a good 
deal of the world at my time of life ; and so having seen 
what I have seen in it, my proverb is, * the least said, soon- 
er mended.' " 

Yes, thought I, and I suspect your temporary forgetful- 
ness of so excellent a maxim at the present moment is like- 
ly to produce some curious results; for I saw Cuthbert every 
now and then elevate his eyebrows, in a manner for him 
most actively expressive of astonishment at what he heard. 

"Why," said the lady, *♦ now I'll tell you; you know those 
two girls of yours are as fond of me as if I was their own 
mother. That's mere nature — all nature — every bit of it 
nature; they never knew their own mother, — then isn't it 
oalural they should love mel — I have always been kind to 
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tbmn, and, as Mr. Garney knows, never said wrong was the 
thing they did, though Kitty's as full of iniBchief as an egg's 
full of meat : — well then — I — so— oh, what was I saying — 
something—" 

'*Yoa were speaking of the natural afibction of children 
for their parents," said Wells, who performed bis part in 
this domestic farce with the greatest gravity. 

"So I was," said the lady; "and — I had no mother my- 
self!" 

** What ! never, ma'ami" said Wells, with a look of the 
most serious astonishment 

"Oh, Mr. Wells," said Mrs. Brandyball, "what a man 
you are ! you do remind me so of an uncle of min^ at Bris- 
tol." 

" Oh," said Wells, " then you had an uncle?" 

"Two," said the lady; "and, as yon asked, I had a mo- 
ther, but she died before I knew any thing about her, and 
that's a very bad thing for a girl." 

" It is indeed," said Outhbert, 

• Sighing like furnace.** 

• "And so," continued she, " I was left a good deal to my- 
self; and that was, I think, the foundation of all my know- 
ledge. I was what they would call a self-taught genius. I 
never was taught nothing on earth my nobody until after I 
was married, and then poor Mr. B., who was mighty parti- 
cular, — he was a very old man when I married him — at 
least I thought so then, — I don't believe he was near so old 
as Mr. Gurncy, but he was a deal too old to marry me, — so 
when I came out with my P's and Q's — all wrong, you 
know — he used to fidget, and look cross, — and so then I had 
masters and mistresses, — and got on uncommonly well, — 
and never having any femily — none of what the advertising 
servants call incumbrances — I had plenty of time to devote 
to myself, and so — as — I say — learning is a treasure — I — 
then — poor Mr. B. died — he was in a very extensive way of 
business — in the timber trade — but somehow — I don't recol- 
lect the particulars — when he died, it was found — I never 
could understand why — that he had not left me a farden — 
no, Mr. Wells, as I'm a living woman, not the value of a 
brass farden— nothing settled on me; — and there I was — 
nobody to help me — my uncle dead — and my father gone 
abroad for life." 

" What a dreadful position for a female," said Cuthbert, 
who, in the tenderness of his heart, and the intensity of his 
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sympathy in our fair friend's misfortanes, totally loM t^hi 
of the main points of her history, so candidly— so Qocon- 
sciously narrated for our edification. 

"And what did happen to youl" said Wells. 

"Oh/' said Mrs. Brandyball, "nothing happened to me: 
I began to think what I had best do — and what was easiest 
to be done; and just as I was quite at a nonplus, I happened 
to fall in with a nice respectable lady who kept the school 
I now keep." 

" * Who wore that day the arms which now I wearj.' " 

said T, involuntarily. 

" No, not arms," said the lady — " school,^h, I remem- 
ber— out of the play — ^Norval — ha! ha! — *0n the Grampy 
Hills,'— that's a very moving play — it always makes me cry 
to think of his poor dear mother." 

"My dear Gilbert," said Wells, "you have interrupted 
Mrs. Brandy ball in her autobiography." 

" Oh, there's not much to tell," said the lady; "only my 
new friend Mrs. Slinkin wanted an assistant to teach French, 
Italian, music, geography, and astronomy, and a few other 
little matters, and so I engaged myself-4ier great objectioq^^- 
was to my name— 'Which, she said, gave a notion that I was « 
— rha! ha !-^the idea— addicted to the use of spirits — but, as 
I said, what's in a namel— there's Mr. Young, very old- 
Mrs. White, very brown — Mr. Short, very tall — and Mrs. 
Little, very big,-— and why should not Mrs. Brandyball be 
as sober as a }udge?"* 

" Why not, indeed !" said Wells, once more filling up her 
glass; "and so, I conclude, you satisfied your friendl" 

"Quite entirely," said Mrs. Brandyball: "sa I took the 
situation, and we got on very comfortably: indeed, the best 
part of the story is, I didn't know any of the things I went 
to teach, — tliat is to say I knew a little of them ; but what I 
said was this, I shall learn them all in time, by teaching the 
girls, — and so I did — and so thenlVfrs. Slinkin made friends 
with a Bath doctor,-^and he used to recommend Montpelier 
House as the healthiest place in the neighbourhood, — and 
so people sent their children to us,— and then we sent out 
one or two to India,-*and so made a connexion that way, — 
• 

♦ At the. period of which Mn Gilbert Gumey's papers treaty 
James Smith's admirable song upon the subject of similar ano« 
malies had not appeared.. 
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and at lait Mrs. Slinkin married the doctor, .and I stepped 
into the bmaiDefls ; and now, I'll venture to say, there isn't a 
better conducted school in all England, Ireland, and Scot- 
hind, or Berwick-upon-Tweed." 

Whereupon, to my infinite amazement, 1 beheld my bro- 
ther Cutbbett elevate himself to an angle of forty-five, and 
say, in the sweetest imaginable tone. 

**To that I think I can myself bear testimony. Ha f ' 

This announcement evidently started Wells as much as 
it had surprised me» However, it encouraged the lady to a 
fuller confession, which, to me and the Rector, was ex- 
tremely arousing. 

'* Now," said she, ** you see me as I am ; and I have told 
you all my history, but I should never have opened my lips 
as I have done this evening if the girls had been here." 

I knew, by the expression of Wells's countenance that he 
was dying to ask her whether, when she talked of opening 
her lips in the manner she had done this evening, she meant 
for the purposes of oratory or imbibition. 

" Every body is obliged," said she, " to pJay a part in this 
world, that's what I n>ean to say; — what's a judge off the 
^nch, wig and gown aside?— just like other men, to be sure; 
but while he is in his court, he must act judge, and nothing 
else, — the same with me : — why, if I was to be natural, as 
folks call it, and say my say as I like to say it, I should be 
thought no more of than one of my own housemaids, — re« 
collect the story of tlie King and the Schoolmaster? — to be 
sure you do. Well, I make the girls believe their govern- 
ess the very pink of perfection^ — never hear me talk what I 
call plain kitchen English, no, no." 

** Well," said I, " for my part, I prefer the simplest lan- 
guage that can be used ; and I am sure you will forgive me 
^r saying that I have never enjoyed any evening since 
your arrival here so much as this." 

" That's it," said the joyous matron, " I know that— now^ 
at home, when the girls are gone to bed — early hours are 
healthy, not one of 'em up at half-past eight — I see no harm 
in having in a neighbour or two and enjoying a quiet rub- 
ber of whist or a pool at loo — limited, you know.. Well, 
as I say, there's no immorality in playing cards; yet I should 
not like my girls to catch me at it Then, after our cards, 
we have a bit of supper, seldom any thing hot, for the girls 
could smell that} and, as I always tell them that suppers 
are unwholesome, and never allow them a morsel at night, 
I should not }ike them to know that I eat supper myself. 
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Well, and then, as I say, what's the barm of a glass of 
something warm after one's snack 1" 

" Why," said I, " Kitty told us your principle upon that 
subject, and even referred to your practice/* 

'* Ah !" said the lady, ** my Kitty is an exception to tbe 
general rule, — she is the favourite." 

^* Thank you, thank you, a thousand times, Mrs. Brandy* 
ball," said Uuthbert, nodding his head approvingly like a 
china mandarin, *' I'm sure of that" 

'^ I call her one of my pattern-girls, sir," said the lady. 

" I trust," said Cuthbert, " my dear Mrs. R, you do not 
over-fetigue them 1" 

" You know, my dear sir,'* said tbe lady, " I do not. I'll 
tell you my course. Up at eight, — prayers^ always read by 
Miss Julietta Timmins, whose grandmother was aunt to the 
curate of Cripplesdon, — fine voice, sweet delivery, and as 
slow as a slug,-^breakfast at nine, — np nonsense about 
nerves, — never let them touch tea, — ^pure milk-and-water,— 
the cow and the pump,^-out for an hour, — relaxation in the 
shrubbery j-^-at ten in school,— every thing parcelled out,— 
method is the only mode of managing the mind, — seven 
minutes and a half fbr geography, — ditto for knotting hearth- 
rugs, — a quarter of an hour for French, — ten minutes for 
astronomy, — ditto for the use of the globes,-^ quarter of an 
hour for Italian, — and twenty minutes for mathematics. 
Then to learn lessons, — dinner at two." 

" Very pretty proceedings," said Cuthbert. " A little of 
every thing, and not too much of any thing." 

"Exactly so," said Mrs. Brandyball. "Then, till half- 
past three, the play-ground, — in again, — fifteen minutes for 
music, — six minutes for algebra, — nine minutes for draw- 
ing, — a quarter of an hour for English history, — six minutes 
for hydraulics, under the inspection of Doctor O., and nine 
minutes and a half for ethics and moral philosophy, — guitar 
twenty minutes (for those who learn it,) — Newton's Prin- 
eipia and dancing an hour and a half, — the play-ground 
again." 

" But," said Wells, " do you never parade them 1" 

** Do whati" said Mrs. Brandyball. 

"Take them out to walk]" said the rector. Never," ex- 
claimed the agreeable hedgehog, "except to church," bow- 
ing complacently, in order to evince her high respect for 
the establishment "No, no, Mr. Wells. I keep my 
charges all snug within brick walls tipped with broken hot- 
Ilea There are but two windows that overlook my ga^- 
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den, and that only in the winter, — planted them out, — no 
peeping into Montpelier." 

" But," said I, *' do you never walk out with theml" 

" No" said Mrs^ Brandyball ; " I am rather too heavy for 
exercise, and I can't well trust the teachers. I have," add- 
> ed she, puttings her finger to her nose, ** I have been a 
teacher myself; besides, if I did take them,-^it*s as bad. I 
say to them, * Girls, as you go to church, look at nobody,-— 
neither to the right nor to the left — keep your eyes on the 
ground, my dears ;" and so they do : and when they are at 
church, the front of the pew is so high, and the seat so low, 
that they canH even get a peep at the parson." 

** That is severe over-much," said Wells. 

" Severe !" said Mrs. Brandyball. " You are a man of 
the world, Mr. W. Suppose I did parade them, as you call 
it, they would look about; and only think the things they 
are likely to see in the streets and the roads. If I walked 
in front, how should I know what they were doing behind 
my back? If I walked behind them and came last, whereas 
the use ? — with poke bonnets on, how can I know what they 
are doing with their eyes? No, no; i keep them all snug 
at home, and then the dear loves have nothing to put bad 
notions into their young heads."^ 

" Very proper, indeed f" said Cuthbert. 

" Very," said I, looking at Wells, and thinking of Miss 
Falwasser as a pattern Miss of Montpelier. 

" Now, Mrs. Brandyball," said Wells, »* allow me to help 
you to some more wine." A permission he requested, be* 
^ cause she had happened to remove her glass out of his 
reach. 

" Oh no," said she, "no more; ' enough is as good as a 
feast ;' moderation is one of the greatest virtues." 

" We wilt order coffee then," said I, " and have it here; 
and I will just step up to Harriet and see how she is." 

"Give my best regards," said Mrs. Brandyball, "and 
say if she wishes to see me I shall be too happy to go and 
sit with her and Miss Wells." 

"I will," said I; and giving directions to th& servant to 
bring the coffee and tea, hastened to the two ladies to bear 
what they had been doing, and report progress with regard 
to ourselves. 

The difference between the appearance of the room I had 
left,' and that of the boudoir which I entered, was very 
striking. The noisy mirth and chatter of Mrs. Brandyball, 
the insidious offieiousness of Wells» the- supine indifference 
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of Cuthbert, the blaze of lamps, and the fumes of wine, were 
strongly contrasted by the calm serenity of Harriet's s&no- 
tnm, and the subdued tone of the conversation in which she 
and her sister were engaged. On the table was a box-— 
open — which contained numerous letters, and I thou^t a 
miniature picture. The box, however, was closed the mo- 
ment I entered, and Harriet's first question was, what we 
had done with the lady ? 

'* She preferred staying where she was," said I, ** to b^ 
coming the sole tenant of tbe drawing-room; and so I have 
JQSt ordered coffee, in the dinner^room, and snatched a mi- 
nute to get to you. What have yoa done with the amiable 
Toml" 

*' He went to bed soon after nine," said Fanny. 

"After ninel" said I; " why, what o'clock is it now?" 

" Considerably past ten," said Harriet 

" I had no idea of such a thing," said I. 

" Time flies in agreeable society," replied Harriet 

" I must not stop," said I, " to tell you how our time has 
been passed ; but we hate had a scene " 

** For which," said my wife, " if Master Tom is to be be- 
lieved, I am pretty well prepared. He came up evidently 
in a passion with the lady, and has been amusing us with 
histories of her proceedings, derived from his sister Jane, 
which; if true, or near the truth, ought to be communicated 
to Cuthbert" 

" All would be unavailing," said I. " After having heard 
from her own mouth quite sufficient to render any other 
evidence against her unnecessary, he has just now pro-, 
nounced the highest eulogium upon her, and declared his 
unqualified approbation of her establishment I shall return 
to them, and, as soon as the carriage comes for your father, 
and brings home the ' darlings,' dispose of the party forth- 
with." 

'*How is papal" said Fanny; "is he in good spirits'!" 

" Much as usual," said I; "he seemed a little out of sorts 
at first, but he soon recovered his usual good temper, and 
has played off our visiter to the greatest possible advantage. 
However, adieu for the present; I think half-an-hour will 
terminate our sitting." 

And down I came, not without having, by way of reply 
to Harriet's " Don't be long, love," given her one affection- 
ate kiss, which, I could not help &ncying, made poor Fanny 
think of the absent lieutenant, about whom and his proceed- 
ings I admit I became rather anxious to know something 
more. 
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When I retnrned to the dinner-room, I found that its oc- 
cupants had discovered the *' time of night," and that Wells 
was beginning to wonder why the carriage had not arrived 
which was to bring back Cuthbert^s living treasures, and 
bear away the excellent rector bimselC However, coflfee 
and tea were disposed of, and Mrs. Brandy ball had, in a 
great degree, recovered her composure, and begun to re- 
sume her figurative style of conversation, before any an- 
nouncement of its approach was made ; and Cuthbert, who 
could not have rested unless he had seen the dear girls be- 
fore he went to bed, seemed disposed, late as it was, to 
make up his rubber, which, amidst the interest he took in 
Mrs. Brandy balPs autobiography, had slipped out of his 
mind, when, to my great relief, — for I lonsed to get up to 
Harriet, who was looking ill and wearied,— I heard the 
welcome wheels rolling towards the door. 

The ringing of bells and barking of dogs soon confirmed 
mv best anticipations, and Cutbbert's eyes twinkled with 
delight as he cast them expectingly on the door, so soon to 
be opened to give to his sight the pattern-girl of Montpelier, 
Miss Falwasser. The door was not open^, the dogs ceased 
to bark— -and every thing resumed its wonted quietude, 
which remained for two or three minutes unbroken, when 
at length Hutton made his appearance, and, approaching 
the Rector, said — 

'* Mra Wells sends her love, sir; the young ladies were 
not quite ready to go home, and so she has sent the carriage 
for you, which can bring them back afler yon have done 
with it" 

Wells looked more surprised than pleased, and said, 
" Hem ! oh t" \ 

** Young rogues," said Cuthbert, "dancing, I have no 
doubt." 

" Most likely," said Mrs. Brandyball ; "their Terpsicho- 
rean predilections are [feculiarly potent," 

This resumption of "style" took place because Cuth- 
bert*s servant was in the room, and it became essential, ac- 
cording to her policy, to "act her part" before even the 
meanest audience. 

" Well, then," said Wells, " I suppose, being sent for, I 
must go. May I step up and say good night to the girls?" 

" To be sure," said I. 

"Good night, Mrs. Brandyball," said the rector, "I will 
take care and send back the rose-buds safe." 

" Are your horses quite quiet?" said Cuthbert. 

" Steady as rocks," said the rector. 
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** Because," said Cuthbert, **! am always alarmed about 
horses since an accident which had very nearly proved fatal 
to my poor father and myself, many years ago. We were 
travelling along the road ^" 

" Yes, I know," said Wells, " Severndroog." 

"Oh!" said my brother, "I have told you — eh? I did 
not recollect — dear, dear ! Button, just lifl me up— there 
— ^that will do. Don't go before we have a bit of supper. 
Mrs. Brandyball says she takes a bit of something cold." 

"Oh, not for mc," said the lady, "if nobody else — ^I " 

"Tell them to bring the tray, said I to Button, in a fit 
of desperation, covered, as much as possible, by a look of the 
most perfect amenity. 

" Fm off," said Wells, " good night — ^good night to both 
— to alL" Saying which he proceeded to bid adieu to his 
daughters, and I suppose in some degree to ascertain the 
state of Fanny's feelings after the events of the morning. 

The conversation began to flag — the lady had sunk into 
a sort of repose closely assimilating to that of Cuthbert ; 
and I really was not enough of a hypocrite to appear pleased 
or even comfortable. Cuthbert was wheeled to his room to 
be refreshed with eau de Cologne, and Mrs. Brandyball just 
stepped up to her room to fetch her pocket-handkerchief. 

The lady returned, Cuthbert was re-wheeled to his sofa, 
the sofa was wheeled to the table, which we drew round, 
and really it was with difficulty I did the honours. The 
haul en bos manner in which the girls treated us all, and 
r^fardless of all the commonest observances of the rules of 
society, usurped the carriages and conveniences of every 
body, not only in the house but in the neighbourhood, were 
unbearable ; and now, at a moment when the mistress of that 
house was ill — if not in body, certainly in mind, and was 
anxious to get to rest early — here was I forced to remain at 
my post, helping and servmg, while I knew, let the superfi- 
cial appearances be what they might, that the young ladies 
who were disturbing all my family arrangements at Ash- 
mead, could not fail of being, under the circumstances, 
equally unwelcome guests at the Rectory. 

But even this was light compared with what I had to un- 
dergo afterwards. At about half-past eleven — I having 
heard Harriet's bell ring for her maid twenty minutes be- 
fore — Mrs. Brandyball perceived through the mist that I 
was rather uncomfortable, and so she requested me to ring 
for her maid and her candle, which I most readily did — she 
beginning, I presume, to think that the sylphs were carry- 
ing the joke rather too fiir, and resolving, as far as she was 
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ooQcerned, to get oat of the adventure which had originated 
in her leaving them at Wells's. Away she went. We 
wished her good night, Cuthbert shook her hand, and they 
parted affectionatelv ; and when she was gone I imagined 
that Cuthbert would bo satisfied with recommending the 

S'rls to the care of their soitbreUe, or sending by her or 
utton, who was equally careful of the young charges, 
some kind message, and so betake himself to rest — ^but no- 
net a bit of it 

** Now, Gilbert," said he, '* just do me the fiivour to push that 
little table near the sofa — make me one glass of white wine 
negus — none of your — oh dear me! how my back aches! — 
none of your Sangaree Sangrorum — like the West Indians 
— which I have heard folks talk of— ah ! — and we will have 
a quiet bit of chat till the children come home — I cannot go 
to bed till I have seen Kitty — and — then — we have had no 
whist — ah ! — Sni^gs hasn't been here — no— nothing of that 
sort — and when Kitty tells us of all that has happened — and 
tho — ah ! — ^the party — she is such a capital mimic." 

I did as I was desired— or, as I felt it, — commanded — 
and then concocted a tumbler of a similar mixture for my- 
self—the fire grew dull — the room grew cold — I could hear 
the ticking of the clock in'the hall. 

" Gilbert," said my brother, " that's a dear won^in — the 
schoolmistress — ah ! " 

A gentle tap at the door interrupted my answer. 

'* Come in," said I. 

" It's only me, sir," said Foxcroft, my wife's maid. 

*^ Do you want me," said I, hourly anticipating the event 
which was so materially to add to my respectability. 

" No, sir," said Foxcroft, ** only my mistress says, as you 
mayn't come up stairs till late, if you would recollect that 
she wishes to have the carriage to-morrow about twelve." 

" Certainly," said I, ** I'll remember to order it." 

And then she shut the door, and I returned to the side of 
Cuthbert, cut to the heart that poor Harriet, without meaning 
the slightest reproach, should have sent me a quiet humble 
message to order her own carriage, in order to preserve it 
from a seizure on the part of those — I will not designate 
them — who were now keeping me out of my bed to await 
their return from a place where they had no business to be, 
to hear the praises of her who had no business to leave them 
there. 

The candles, by which Cuthbert occasionally fancied he 
read, were already in the sockets — the lamp was glimmer- 
ing and flickering with a sort of sputtering noise, the cer« 
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tain avarU'COurier of the most unsavoury of smells — still 
hardly able to keep his eyes open, my poor brother went on, 
muttering praises of the regularity and good order of the 
Montpelier establishment; while I, listening with the most 
earnest attention for the approach of -the carriage, watched 
almost unconsciously the fast-fading fire in tbe grate. I 
began to get exceedingly chilly — Sie lamp gave stronger 
evidence of its proposed departure, and I was driven to the 
necessity of lighting my bed-room candle, to escape the 
darkness with which we were threaented. Having done 
which, I despatched the lamp somewhat upon the principle 
of the butcher's wife, who] called to her husband to come 
and kill a sick sheep before it died. 

Twang went the clock ; one — ^two — three — four — five — 
six— seven— eight — nine — ten— eleven — twelve, 

** It is twelve o'clock," said I. 

" What little rakes those girls are !" said Cuthbert ; " I 
hope they won't tire themselves — poor dears ! I dare say 
they are dancing—- their sainted mother was very fond of 
reels — but — ah ! — well — it is what we must all come to — 
poor Tom ! — by the way, he didn't come in to wish us good 
night." 

**He stayed with Harriet and Fanny," said I. 

*< It is getting coldish," said Cuthbert; " stir the fire, Gil- 
bert — hadn't you better ring for some coals 1" 

** Why," said I, obeying orders, " I suppose they cannot 
be much longer — midnight is late for the rectory." 

*' I conclude Harriet is gone to bed," said Cuthbert, in a 
tone of voice which satisfied me that he would have been 
more interested in the fact of his own favourite cat having 
been made up for the night in her well-lined basket 

** Oh yes," said I, ** two hours since, 1 should think — she 
is not by any means well." And then I thought of her 
**Comc soon, love," which seemed to ring in my ears to a 
popular air, which then I fancied I traced in the ticking of 
the clock. 

" Yaah," said Cuthbert, "I'm getting sleepy myself." 

" Hadn't you bettor go to bedl" said I. 

*♦ No, no," replied my brother, " not till I have bid Kitty 
good-night." 

He then relapsed into silence, and to say truth, I felt no 
inclination to disturb the tranquillity of the scene. A quar- 
ter after twelver^ half past twelve came; at which period I 
wae about to suggest that something extraordinary roust 
have happened, but suddenly checked myself, wJben I recol- 
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lected tbiit if Cuthbert*s thoughts had been directed to the 
poesibility of an acGident, be would, with the fear of Black- 
heath before his eyes, have ordered out every man, womao, 
and child of the family, in search of his babes in the wood^ 
so I waited, and, like the turnspit who, in the Spanish pro- 
verb, is made to console himself during his work on the cu- 
linary treadmill, with the certainty that ** the largest leg of 
niQtton must get done in time,'' sat to listen for the ladies, 
and think of my wife. 

At length, just as I pictured Harriet buried in the happy 
depth of her first sleep, up drove the carriage. The foot- 
man, no doubt irritated by being kept up unusually late, 
and turned out for a second time, long afler midnight, rang 
the house-bell with a force and power which made it re- 
verberate through the hall and staircase loudly enough to 
have waked the 4ead. This set the three dogs barking all 
in different keys. Hutton and the footman hurried to let 
in the revellers, upsetting one of the hall chairs in their 
haste ; all of which disturbance was followed by the loudest 
possible banging down of the carriage steps, immediately 
under my wife's window ; the uproar only concluding afler 
the carriage-door first, and the house-door next, had been 
also banged to and fastened — the former accompanied by 
the imprecations of Wells's servant outside the house, and 
the latter by the inevitable rattling of chains and sciraping 
of bolts within. 

" Well, dearest," said Cuthbert, "you have made it late 
— ^have you been very happy 1" 

" Yes, pappy," said Kitty, " very. Oh, you mustn't look 
at me — I'm such a figure ! danced every bit of curl out of 
*my hair ! I couldn't get away before — it was all Bessy's 
doing — her pa went to bed the minute he came back, but 
Master Buggins and his cousin Harry would have two 
more-dances, and after thaU we had three of the new-fe- 
shioned things they call waltzes — Oh pappy, it was so nice, 
and made me so giddy, and so pleased, you can't think !"^ 

** And how were you entertained, Jenny 1" said I, stand- 
ing, candle in hand, prepared for a start. 

" I liked it very well, tliank you. Uncle," said Jane, who 
looked as white as a sheet, with a pair of eyes as red as a 
ferret's. 

* It was just about the period at which Mr. Gurncy wrote 
this portion of his papers that this irritating indecency, which 
has since been so universally adopted, was first introduced into 
English society. £d. 
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« Gilbert," said Cuthbert to mc, " what do you think this 
youngs lady has been wliispering to me ?" 

" That she wants her maid, I suppose," said I. 

"No," said Cuthbeft, "something else — she says she 
should like a little bit of something to eat." 

" Eat !" said I. 

"Yes, uncle," said Kate; "we had only some lemonade 
and cakes, and that was at about half-past nine, and we 
dined at two with Bessy, so " 

" Come, come," said Cuthbert, "ring the bell, Kitty, love, 
and we'll get you some cold fowl, or something of that 
fiort, — you would not like any thing warmi" 

♦*I am afraid," said I, "they are not likely to get any 
thing warm. I surmise that Mrs. Habijam {eo was my 
cook named) is fast asleep." 

Hutton made his appearance to answer the bell, for, as 
he must inevitably sit up to undress his master, and put 
him to bed, he had relieved my butler. 

" Hutton," said Cuthbert, " these young ladies want some- 
thing to eat." 

"Very well, sir," said Hutton, in a tone which sounded 
like — very ill, sir. 

" Any thing, Hutton," said Kate; " a bit of cold fowl and 
some tongue — nothing sweet." 

" ril go and see, miss," said Hutton. 

As I foresaw that Hutton, in order to put the young la- 
dy^s commands into execution, must necessarily call up 
Mrs. Habijam, who, although my cook, acted also as house- 
keeper, in order to get at the larder, and that my wearied 
butler must be "rousted out," to get at the wine, or what- 
ever other liquid the sylphs might select for their regale; 
and as I beheld Hutton, by way of a preliminary, return to 
the room with a pair of fresh candles, and feeling that, as 
my presence was, even if agreeable to the trio, by no means 
essential to their enjoyments, I ventured to take the liberty 
of saying that, as it was growing late, and I had an en- 
gagement early in the morning I would wish them good 
night. 

To my proposal I found not the slightest objection made 
by any one of the company; and accordingly, having shaken 
hands with my brother, and having been kissed bois terously 
by Kate, and gently by Jane, I betook myself to my room, 
where I found poor Harriet sitting up in her bed, wonder- 
ing at the noise in the house at so late an hour, and fancy- 
ing ten thousand things had happened, about which she 
had no opportunity of inquiring. 
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I will not describe my feelings, because they are not 
purely fraternal. The conclusion of the afiair, however, 
was not the least annoying part of it, for it was certainly 
past two before Kate and her sister came dancing up stairs 
to their room, singing one of the airs to which they had been 
whisked about by Master Buggins and his cousin Henry, so 
loudly as to wake poor Harriet from the second sleep into 
which she had happily fallen. 

What seemed so particularly odd in the whole of this 
business was, that the day on which so disagreeable an 
event had occurred in Wells's family should have been fixed 
upon for what really was an unusual gaiety there. I found, 
however, that the little party had been arranged before the 
d^nouemetU of the Merman affair, and while he was yet in 
the house; and that Mrs. Wells, with the proper spirit of 
her sex, resolved that the dismissal of the lieutenant, which 
would be of course the talk of the whole place in a day or 
two, should not appear in any degree to have affected them, 
or made the slightest alteration in their arrangements. 

I remember seeing once at a country fair a boy of about 
ten years of age, in a scarlet jacket much tinselled, a pair 
of dirty white trousers, with flesh-coloured stockings pulled 
up over them, his hair being flaxen, and nmtted, and bji face 
dirty and painted, performing a hornpipe in front of a booth, 
a minute afler his father had given him a most savage horse- 
whipping for some conduct, I suppose, militating against 
the laws and customs of the modern Thespians, the efiectof 
which was very remarkable. The poor child was crying 
with pain, the tears running down his well-ochred cheeks, 
dancing as hard as he could, accompanied by periodical ex- 
clamations by his respectable parent of, "Jump, you dog, — 
go along, sir, — higher, sir," which overtopped the sound of 
the one fiddle upon which the child's eldest well-spangled 
sister was playing the tune. ' 

- The efiect was at once ludicrous and painful, and some- 
how I could not help associating it in my mind with Mrs. 
Wells's uncommonly lively little party in the evening of the 
day of the defeat of all their well-laid schemes of settlement 
for Fanny. — However, I got to sleep at last; but little did I 
anticipate what was in store for me before I should sleep 
. another night. 
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There is a certain point to which complacency and for- 
bearance may go, but there is also a certain point at which 
they must infallibly stop; and when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, and thought over the events of the preceding evening, 
and moreover found my poor Harriet extremely unwell, I 
fell to considering what course I could adopt to rescue her 
and myself from the unbearable thraldom in which we found 
ourselves, without offending Cuthbert, or, on the other hand, 
of evincing a proper sense of gratitude for the kindnesses 
he had lavished upon us. 

I was perfectly satisfied of his entire unconsciousness that 
he was doing any thing either to distress or inconvenience 
us ; he felt convinced that we must like what he liked, or per- 
haps it would be nearer the truth to say, that he did not trouble 
himself to think much upon the subject. By this I do not 
mean that he was indifferent to our comfort or happiness, 
but that seeing the readiness with which all his wishes were 
complied with, and hearing neither remonstrance nor com- 
plaint, he was not aware that he was, in point of fact, making 
us positively miserable. 

As the morning wore on, however, I began to think that 
my mind was likely to be occupied with even more impor- 
tant matters. Harrietts indisposition increased, and I was 
informed about seven o'clock by the proper authorities that 
it would be advisable to call in medical aid. I immediately 
went to Harriet to inquire whether her disinclination in 
Sniggs continued as strong as ever, and in reply was re- 
ferred to her mother, for whom she had sent. 

I knew exactly what the result of this reference would 
be. The prejudice entertained by Mrs. Wells against the 
unfortunate son of Galen, however natural, was unconque- . 
rably strong; and as the tone of Harriet's voice convinced ' 
me that in submitting the subject to her fond parent shft 
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would say nothingr likely to remove or mitigate it, I deter- 
mined at once to send off a servant to Dr. Downey, a lady's 
doctor of considerable reputation and extensive practice, who 
lived within a very short distance of Winchester. Time it 
seemed would not allow of my sending to London for a Sir 
Charles or a Sir John, as I bad, with a view to soothing 
poor Sniggs's feelings, originally intended. I was, there- 
fore, compelled to run the risk of offending him, hoping, 
'however, in some degree to qualify what I knew would be 
considered a grievance, by getting leave to join him in the 
commission with the Doctor, who, in addition to his eminent 
professional qualities, was the very pink of politeness, and 
a universal favourite. 

Finding that the proposed arrangement was agreeable to 
Harriet, f forthwith wrote to the Doctor and sent off my 
letter, and had the satisfaction of finding upon Mrs. Wells's 
arrival that what^ I had done met with her entire approba- 
tion. From the moment, however, that the Doctor was sent 
for and my respected mother-in-law proceeded to her daugh- 
ter's room, I felt — certainly as I had never felt before — my 
anxiety had commenced — my worry had begun. 1 dreaded" 
lest the Doctor should come loo late — that some unforeseen 
accident might befall my beloved Harriet — I felt, in short, 
as if I had suddenly become a useless and superfluous mem- 
bgr of my own family; I walked about the ball, went into 
one room, and then into another — stopped — listened — then 
sat down; until at length I resolved upon going into tbe 
grounds, and made a sort of business of looking at the cele- 
ry and sea-kale in the kitchen garden. The kale covers 
might have been bee-hive?, the celery trenches an aspara- 
gus-bed for all I cared, and into the house I came again, 
when to my horror I heard a sound certainly most unex- 
pected by me at such a moment: that of the tuning of a fid- 
dle in tha drawing-room next to my wife's bed-chamber. I 
hurried up-stairs astounded at such a circumstance, and there 
beheld Mr. Kittington, the dancing-master, just in the act 
of beginning tbe then popular country-dance of tbe " Ope- 
ra Hat," that being fixed upon for the first practice of the 
before-breakfast lesson to the young ladies. 

When I entered the room the two pets, dressed with re- 
markably short petticoats and dirty white kid shoes, sprang 
forward to welcome me, and expected, I conclude, to see 
mo look remarkably well pleased* 

"My dear giirls," said I, "you cannot take your lesson 
here, nor, as I think, any where else this morning; Mrs. 
GurHey is extremely ill, and the noise will distract her.'* 
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"111," 8aid Jane, ** what's the matter with her, unclel'* 

" Jane," said Kitty, " how can you be so foolish — she is 
not very ill, uncle?" 

** Indeed she is," said I. 

"And so is Tom," said Jane, " he is all out in a rash, and 
can't see out of his eyea Pappy is not up yet, but I'll tell 
him as soon as I can." 

"Indeed !" said I, wondering at the sort of mind in which 
ray Harriet and Mrs. Falwasser's Tom could be by any means 
associated. 

During this little colloquy, Mr. Kittington, in stockinet 
pantaloons and pumps — time half-past eight in the morning 
— stood fiddle in hand, naturally looking particularly awk- 
ward. 

" I tell you what we can do," said Kate, " we caa go and 
take our lesson in the laundry, because I know it will vex 
pappy if we lose it altogether." 

"It is," said I, "indeed an essential point in your educa- 
tion." 

"Besides," added Kate, " Mr. Kittington hi»^had to come 
so early on purpose to give it us." 

"Do what you please, my love," said I, "only I assure 
you Harriet is uot well enough to bear the noise here." 

I did this civilly and quietly, although I felt sick and 
wretched, because I did not like to allow the dancing-mas- 
ter to see that the domination of the Falwassers was so irk- 
some to us as it really wat?, and because I did not wish the 
professor of the Terpsichorean art — or science — as the case 
may be, to think that J underrated either the importance of 
the study, or his own personal assiduity in giving his atten- 
dance; and so I conclude they did retire to the laundry, for 
I heard no more fiddling, nor did I see the young ladies, as 
it turned out, till a late period of the day. 

I sent for Foxcroft, inquired how her mistress was, not 
daring to venture near the room myself. She told me that 
she was going on very well. This satisfied me:> I did not 
quite understand what it meant; but the words *' very well," 
conveyed to my mind the intelligence generally which I 
wished to receive. I went to the breakfast-room; there 
every thing was in order — comfortable and proper — just the 
same as if Harriet had been in perfect health. So it is if 
the master of a house dies — the whole establishment goes 
OD seemingly of itself, for a week or two, without being in 
the slightest degree affected by his disappearance. This 
arises from the fact, that afler all the discussion and disser- 
tations upon feeling and gratitude, and affection, and all the 
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rest of it, in the relative position of servant and master, there 
is nothing in either death or destruction sufficiently strong 
to break m upon the routine of duty, so long as it is paid 
for. The man who cleans the plate, cleans it as energeti- 
cally, while the man whose plate it was three days before, 
lies upon tressels screwed up in his coffin, as be did that day 
week, when the defunct used his portion of it. KittingtoD, 
the dancing-master, in his stockinets and pumps, would just 
as enthusiastically have taught my half or three-quarter 
nieces (whichever they are) to jump and wriggle and twist, 
to the tune of the " Opera Hat," if Harriet had been lying 
dead in the next room, instead of being only seriously in- 
disposed : and so-it is in all callings and professions. Ham- 
let, we all know, asks Horatio, speaking of the grave-dig- 
ger— 

"Hath this fellow no feeling in his trade?'* 

And as Shakspeare shows in every .line he has written the 
most perfect knowledge of human nature that man without 
inspiration — was it without? — ever possessed, it may be 
thought absurd to say one syllable more upon the subject, 
except that although still young I have lived long enough 
to observe, that so far from a man not having a feeling in his 
business, it is completely the reverse ; his feeling in his bu- 
siness is so strong, that it supersedes any feeling towards 
any trade except his own. Send for your carpenter, bid him 
put you up some fifty yards of treilloge whereupon you wish 
your jessamines and honeysuckles to twine, or over which 
you propose your clust#-ing ivy to creep; his point is the 
treilloge, and in order that he may make what he thinks a 
workman-like job of the treillage, half your jessamines and 
honeysuckles and two-thirds of your ivy are destroyed. To 
him follows the painter, who cares as little for the carpenter 
as he does for the remnant of your shrubs and climbers; Ae, 
only desirous of setting himself ofi'as an artist in his way, 
not only paints the treillage, but covers with his invisiide 
green — visible to the naked eye — the stems, branches, and 
leaves of every one of the pet plants, which unconsciously 
conniving at your scheme of screening, are good enough to 
intertwine themselves in your treillage. The bricklayer 
heedlessly annihilates the efforts of the painter, in making 
his work strong and good which is to support the superstruc- 
ture; and the plumber, who comes to consolidate certain 
corners and crannies, completes the job by sending his Etna- 
like rivers of boiling lead over the roots of the unhappy spe- 
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cimens for which all the pains have been taken and all the 
pence expended. 

I remember hearing Mathews, who, as the reader knows, 
was my first enticer to dramatic writing, tell a story of a 
man who had made, with exquisite neatness and beauty, so 
far as the word is applicable to such a subject, a Hessian 
boot, the height of which did not exceed three or four inches, 
but the soul and body of which presented as beautiful a spe- 
cimen of workmanship as ever was seen. Mathews was 
delighted with the ingenuity and skill displayed in the con- 
struction of this little bijou, and offered to buy it The 
artist declined selling it. Mathews thea 4)roposcd* that he 
should let him have a repetition of it. Tlie difference be- 
tween a repetition and a copy has been established by Law- 
rence and other illustrious painters. "No, sir," said the 
man, " I would do any thing for you that I could do for any 
body, but I made that little boot in a moment of enthusiasm, 
and I ^ee\ confident that I never could make another like it." 

This is a proof that a man may be really enthusiastic, and 
have the powerful *'^fee\\ng of his business," which I con- 
tend generally exists, and which ought always to exist to 
ensure success; and I say so, not only upon Dr. Johnson's 
principle, that, whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well, 
but because I am certain that, unless a man believe the par- 
ticular pursuit in which he is engaged, let it be what it may, 
to be vitally important to society at large, he never will be 
any thing in the craft or trade which he may have adopted. 

I have spoken of one actor — whose whole heart and mind 
are occupied in his profession, Mathews — and not only are 
his heart and mind engaged in it, m the " means whereby 
he doth sustain his house;" but they are more honourably 
and more enthusiastically involved in an anxiety to uphold 
the character of the profession which ha so brightly adorns. 
Terry — a man of great reading — of powerful intellect — and 
of high available talent — has but recently come amongst us; 
but if I prophesy aright, Terry will never attain his just rank 
as an actor. The reason is plain ; he treats his art as a trade, 
and feels always disposed to laugh at himself, even when' 
he is on the edge of a great performance. If he take a fancy 
to a part, he will act it, con amore, but only as a joke ; and 
although still new to the London boards, it is clear to me 
that his perception of the ridiculous, makes him sneer at the 
success which his not half-developed powers procure him : 
so, as I have already said, it is with all men ; and as a proof 
how for the ** enthusiasm of the moment" will carry me, I 
will write down here, that which, as I never read what I 
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write, and as my papers are not intended for the public eye, 
or public criticism, it does not much matter if I have writ- 
ten down before, a dialogue I once over-heard between two 
scavengers at the corner of Spring-gardens. 

They were sweeping up the mud, and spooning it into a 
cart with an almost inevitable certainty of Shrapnelizing 
the " passing villagers," when in a pause from their labours, 
one, he with the shovel, said to the other, ** I say, fiiti, 
what's gone with Jim, I han't seen him about a long time?" 

"Can't say," said Broom; "I guess as how som'think's 
happened to him unforeseen." 
- " He was a good un," said Scoop. 

" Yes," said he of the besom, ** he was a smartish chap at 
a crossing, or any thing straight forward ; but as for a bit of 
fancy work, sweeping round a post, or any thigg o' that 
sort, he hadn't no kind of taste whatsumever." 

If I am inadvertently repeating myself, I cannot help it; 
the dialogue seems wonderfully well calculated to exhibit 

•* A ruling passion, strong in mud," 

And still better to prove the justice of my original aphorism, 
that, without enthusiasm, all labour is in vain. 

When the young ladies, who seemed entirely to sympa- 
thise with the dancing- mAster as to the importance of the 
lesson, had flitted to the laundry as a fit scene of action, I 
waited impatiently for — what I could hardly define. Cuth- 
bqrt at length got up, was dressed, and, as usual, wheeled 
into breakfast, but Mrs. Brandyball pleaded headach, I have 
every just reason for thinking sincerely, and did not make 
her appearance ; Cuthbert and I were therefore tSte d tile 
at the morning's repast, 

" Poor Tommy," said Cuthbert, " is — ah, dear — very un- 
well; he came to see me while Hutton was getting me up; 
he is all over red spots,— I must send for Sniggs, after 
breakfast." 

Now, of all things in the world that I did not desire, or 
rather of all things in the world I particularly wished to 
avoid, was a visit from Sniggs in the course of this morn- 
ing. I knew him so well, and was so perfectly aware of 
the activity of his interference, that I was convinced neither 
solicitation nor remonstrance would prevent his making his 
way to poor Harriet, whose very safety might depend upon 
her not being excited, as I knew she would be by his ap- 
pearance in her room, the moment he heard she was unwell. 
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" I think," said I, " as I expect Dr. Downey hero in an 
hour or two, it would be no bad thing to let him see Tom." 
"True," said Cuthbert, "so he may; but then I asked 
Sniggs to come here today to play chess, and it is only his 
coming a little earlier, and then he can see Harriet, and 
80, because the physician, whatever you call him, may not 
be here in time — eh-»— it is as well, as Mrs. Brandyball says, 
to have two strings to one's bow — eh 1" 

All these arrangements of Cuthbert's were made, as 
usual, unconsciously, as if expressly for the subversion of 
all my prudential plans of operation; and yet I did not see 
how I could counteract their effect; for if J confided to him 
Harriet's disinclination for Sniggs, the first thing Cuthbert 
would most assuredly do, would be to tell him the whole 
story the moment he arrived, and thus make an enemy, 
even if he were yet friendly, of the peripatetic reporter of 
Blissfold. 

" Now," said Cuthbert, " have you formed any plans with 
regard to the young stranger ?" 

" What," said I, "the child unborn !" 

"Yes," said Cuthbert, "I am to be god-father; and you 

shall find, my dear Gilbert, that I do not consider the ohli« 

nations of such a connexion merely nominal. If it is a boy, 

let him have a profession — make him a lawyer — or — eh — 

perhaps that will be too fatiguing, — and if it is a girl ^" 

" A thousand thanks for all your kindnesses," said I ; " but 
let us secure the treasure, before we discuss how to dispose 
of it." 

" Nothing like foresight," said Cuthbert ; " I am sorry for 
poor Tommy — I— hadn't Hutton better step to Sniggs'sl" 

The kindness which mingled with my brother's aitxiety 
to upset my schemes was so remarkable, and so genuine, 
that I did not know how to thwart him in his wishes, and 
was on the point of ringing for his man, when the sound of 
wheels caught my ear. I turned to the window, and saw, 
to my delight and surprise, the great object of my present 
solicitude. Dr. Downey's carriage rapidly approaching the 
house. ^ 

"Here's tho doctor," said I; "we need not send for 
Sniggs; he shall see Tom before he goes up-stairs." 

"Ah," said Cuthbert, looking quite satisfied, "that will 
do nicely." 

I hastened to the hall to welcome the physician, whose 
early appearance was very agreeably accounted for by the 
fact, that my servant on horseback bad overtaken him about 
four miles from Ashmead, as he was returning from a visit 
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of a similar nature to that which he immediately turned hifl 
horses' heads to pay to Harriet 

I presented the doctor to my brother, and then went up- 
stairs, to apprize Mrs. Wells of his arrival. Cuthbert, who 
thought of nothing but Tommy and his rash, began imme- 
diately to open his case to the doctor, who, not being the 
least aware that there was a second patient to attend to, 
was mystified, in a great degree, by Cuthbert, who, in con- 
sequence of what I had said with respect to Downey's seeing 
the boy before he visited Harriet, thought that I had lefl the 
room to fetch him for inspection. 

**I always say," said Cuthbert, *^that prevention is better 
than cure, and that the earlier any thing of this sort — eh, 
is looked after, the better." 

" Certainly, sir," said the doctor, gracefully bowing his 
well-powdered head, " nothing is wiser than precaution." 

"I don't exactly understand the cause of the complaint," 
said Cuthbert; "but, I dare say, you will be able to tell 
when you see the patient." 

" Why, said the doctor, with a look which implied some 
little doubt of Cuthbert's state of mind, ** Yes, I " 

"I think it may proceed from cold," said Cuthbert; "be- 
ing out at night will do it sometimes — letting off squibs and 
fireworks — silly thing — poor dear, nearly lost an eye al- 
ready, poor thing." 

The Doctor pushed back his chair, and stuck the poker 
into the fire. 

" Yes, sir," said he, " very likely." 

" Great romps overheat themselves," said Cuthbert ; " my 
two daughters are never half careful enough in that respect; 
I am often afraid that something of the same sort will happen 
to them.** 

" Oh," said Downey, walking towards the window, "yes, 
sir, as you said just now, caution is wisdom." 

" Yes," said Cuthbert, delighted with the urbane manner 
in which the physician humoured him, "and especially about 
their age, poor things, before they have done growing." 

"You are quite right, sir," said Downey, "quite — per- 
fectly, nothing can be more judicious. Does Air. Gurney 
expect me to follow him 1" 

" No, no," said Cuthbert, " he is gone to fetch your pa- 
tient — probably dirty hands want washing, — hair to be 
combed, or something of that sort,— -wicked little thing, and 
as full of mischief as possible." 

What farther might have been said to illuminate the phy- 
sician, had the dialogue lasted any longer, it is impossible 
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to surmise. Certes, my friend Downey's eyes greeted me 
with a look of infinite satisfaction as I made my appearance. 

" Well, Gilbert," said Cuthbert, « wbere's Tommy 1" 

** Oh," said I, " I quite forgot, I will ring for Hutton to 
fetch him.'* 

'* I thought yoii were gone on purpose," said Cuthbert, 
*' else I could have rung myself, or, at di events, have re« 
quested the Doctor to do so for me." 

** May I presume to ask," said the Doctor, ** who Tommy 
is?" 

** A son-in-law of my brother's," said !> " who feels un- 
well, and whom my brother wishes you to see." 

** Oh," said the Doctor, ♦* I understand — I did not at first 
see :" saying which, he withdrew the poker from the fire, 
and laid it on the fender. 

Hutton obeyed the summons, received his orders, and in 
a few minutes returned with Master Tommy, whose appear- 
ance was by no means prepossessing. 

"Come hear. Tommy, my dear," said Cuthbert; "let this 
gentleman look atyou." 

" Shan't," said Tom. " I won't be physicked — not for no 
body; — ^the pimples is come bout, and they may go bin agin 
for all I care, only they hitches like winkiu." 

" My dear sir," said Dr. Downey, " there is no question 
about the young gentleman, — a clear case of small-pox." 

" Small-pox, sir I" said Cuthbert; "I never had it, sir. I 
shall die of it. Tommy, my love, go to the other end of the 
room. Gilbert, open the window, — ring for Hutton, — get 
me some eau de luce and water,— camphor. — Oh ! — ^you 
really don't mean it 1" 

" 1 do, indeed, sir," said the Doctor. " I am happy to say 
that the character of the eruption at present appears fa- 
vourable; attention and care will most probably get him well 
through it, I have no doubt : it is of the distinct kind, and 
of course less serious than the confluent I will write a 
prescription for him before I go up stairs ; he had better be 
put to bed, and of course his diet is to be of the most sparing 
character." 

** I won't be starved," said Tommy ; " and I won't go to 
bed, and I won't take no physic." 

" Oh, yes, my dear, you will, I am sure," said the Phy- 
sician. " Your health requires it ; you would be in great 
danger if you did not do as we tell you, and perhaps would 
die.^' 

" Then I should be poked into the pit-hole," said Tommy. 
" I'll jump oyt of bed the minute I'm put in. I'll e«X ^Vva.v 
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ever I can ; and as for the physic, see if I don't shy it all 
under the grate.'* 

"No you won't, my dear," said Cuthhert. "Hutton,— 
Doctor, if you don't want to examine him any more, — Hut- 
ton, put down the eau de luce, and take Master Tommy 
away, — there's a dear." 

"I will ask him a few questions, with your permission,^' 
said Dr. Downey ; " but we can go into another room." 

" I shan't tell fbr nothing," said Tommy. 

" If you please, sir," said Foxcrofl, rushing into the room 
very pale. "Mrs. Wells wants the Doctor, — my mis- 
tress " 

" What !" said I, " here, Tom, the Doctor shall see you 
by-and-by. Now, Doctor." 

" Doctor," screamed poor Cuthbert at the top of his voice, 
"What's to be done for me? I shall catch this infernal dis- 
order." 

" What disorder?" cried Mrs. Brandyball, who came sail- 
ing into the room. " What disorder ?" 

"The small-pox, ma'am," said Cuthbert "I never had 
it" 

" Small-pox !" screamed the lady. " Nor I, Mr. Gurney," 
and forthwith she fell into hysterics. 

Such a scene never had I witnessed. Tom roaring, — 
Foxcroft crying, — Mrs. Brandyball booting, — Cuthbert 
groaning, — the dogs barking, — two canary-birds singing as 
loud as they possibly could, — Hutton scolding the dogs,— I 
hustling the Doctor out of the room, — and Kitty and Jane 
scudding across the hall to take leave of Mr. Kittington, the 
dancing-master. 

I led the Doctor up to my wife's room, and having just 
looked in, Mrs. Wells held up her hand to caution me against 
speaking. I heard a faint murmur of complaint from my 
beloved wife, — the door was shut upon me, — and I burst into 
tears. 1 did, — and I am not ashamed to record the fact 

Oh, the thrilling, aching, throbbing pain of anxiety which 
seemed to affect every part of my body and limbs; my bands 
were icy cold, my tongue was parched, my knees trembled ; 
my kind, my affectionate, my darling Harriet was in pain 
and in sorrow, and I unable either to assist her or sooth her 
in her sufferings. I did not know how to dispose of mjrself ; 
return to the breakfast parlour I could not;' where I was, I. 
dared not stop, lest I should hear the sound of Harriet's 
voice in grief and anguish. I went down stairs, I fled to my 
sanctum, and shut myself in my library, to pray for the safe- 
ty and restoration of the being I loved best on earth. 
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Silence had been restored, and I heard nothing where I 
sat, except the subdued ringing of the servants' dinner bell, 
which told me that I had been for upwards of two hours in 
my concealment ; presently, however, I was hunted out : 
Hutton knoclced at the door, and afler repeating the ope- 
ration twice, I felt obliged to answer, to prevent a continu- 
ation of his thumping, — my brother wanted me* 

I of course obeyed the summons; and there I found 
Cuthbert covered with a shawl and a blanket, extended on 
the sofa, with the three windows of the room all open. 

" What a thing to have happened!" said Cuthbert; " it is, 
— dear me, — what shall we do 1 — poor dear Mrs. Brandy- 
ball never had it, — nor either of the girls. I have sent for 
Sniggs, — they have shut themselves up in Kitty's room, 
with camphor bags and eau de Cologne till he comes. 
They are all going to be vaccinated, — so am I, — and Hut- 
ton and I have been speaking to Mrs. Habijam, and the^ 
coachman, and the two housemaids, and they have all 
agreed, and I want you to let Foxcroft be vaccinated, too, 
— there's nothing like precaution,** 

" But, my dear brother," said J, " all these people have 
had either the sraall-pox or been vaccinated before, rely 
upon it." 

" Ah, but," said Cuthbert, " the cow-pox is like every 
thing else, it wears out ; besides, it was not discovered when 
I was born, nor when you were born. I don't recollect 
having had the small-pox, nor do either of my girls." 

" Probably not," said I ; " and probably none of the esta- 
blishment recollect a similar event in any of their lives, in- 
asmuch as it generally occurs at a period to which the me- 
mory of man reacheth not." 

"Well, it can do no harm," said Cuthbert; "let Sniggs 
see poor Tommy as soon as he comes, and then have him 
well fumigated, — ah,— or washed, — any thing you think 
safest, — and then let him begin his operations. Til have 
poor Pilly vaccinated, too." 

"Whor'saidl. 

" Pilgarlick," said Cuthbert, looking the picture Of de- 
spair. 

" What, your tom-cat," exclaimed I. 

" I think it will be safest," sighed he. Hutton paused in 
his operation of bathing his master's temples, to see whether 
he were pleased to be fiicetious, or was in sober earnest. I 
am convinced it was the purest bit of matter-of-fact solici- 
tude that ever man expressed. 

The arrival of Sniggs Was the signal for action, I was 
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ordered to convey him to Tom's apartment, in order to satis- 
fy Cuthbert as to the reality of the existence of the disease 
he so much dreaded ; and accordingly I conveyed him to the 
room where Tom had compounded with himself as to not 
going to bed, by having taken off his jacket and waistcoat, 
and laid down on the quilt with his boots on, ready for a 
start whenever he felt disposed to run riot. 

*' There," said I to the apothecary, " there's a patient for 
you. What's the matter with him?'* 

" Hold up, Master Tom/' said Sniggs; " look to the light 
— eh,— umph, — feel any itching?" 

" Yes, I do," said Tom. 

" Umph, — I see," said Sniggs; " obstructed perspiration, 
-HI sort of nettle-rash, — better out than in, — little cooling 
physic will set all to rights." 

** Why," said I, " we were thinking it was the small- 
pox." 

" The small-pox, my dear Mr. Gurney !" said Sniggs ; 
not a bit of it. Where's the synocha,— where the languor 
and drowsiness which invariably characterize that com- 
plaint? No, no; the blood wants cooling. I'll send him 
something which will set him all to rights in no time." 

" Well," said I, " but do you know we generally believe 
it to be the small-pox." 

"Ha, ha!" said Sniggs, "that's deuced good; who is 
likely to know best?" 

" My brother says it is small-pox," said I. 

" Oh, very likely," said Sniggs. 

"Mrs. Brandy ball says so," continued I; "so does the 
housekeeper, and " 

" My dear sir," said Sniggs, " these are all very respec- 
table people in their way, but wholly incapable of distin- 
guishing the difference between the most dangerous case 
of variola confluens and the simplest effect of febris urti- 
cata." 

" Well," said I, rather worried at being pooh-poohed in so 
decided a manner, " Dr. Downey, who is here, says it is the 
small-pox." 

" The deuce he does !" said Sniggs. " Dr. Downey here, 
— is he ? — umph,— that's Mrs. Wells's doing, — never mind, 
— does he say it is the small-pox ? — Held up your fiice again, 
Master Tom. Small-pox, eh ?" Sniggs rubbed the boy's 
forehead, and looked very wise. " Dr. Downey says it is 
small-pox;— put out your tongue, Master Tom. — So, — by 
Jove, it is small-pox, sure enough; — never like to create 
unnecessary alarm, — umph, — very odd. Oh! yes, yes,— 
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thafsenmll-pox,— not the ieat doubt of it, — never can mis- 
take that:' 

The suddenness of Snigg's conviction with regard to 
Tom's disorder would have ^ected me more perhaps than 
it actually did, if 1 had not recollected that a much more 
eminent man did precisely the same thing when one of the 
Princes of the Blood caught, in mature age, and for the se- 
cond time, the measles. Upon that occasion his Royal 
Highness having ascertained from two of the most eminent 
physicians of the day the real nature of his complaint, sub- 
sequently sent for his facetioQs body-physician, who, like 
Sniggs in the present instance, most strenuously denied the 
least resemblance between o^easles and his Royal High- 
nesses rash, until,^being informed that Bailie and Heberden 
had both decided that measles was the complaint — like 
Sniggs, the worthy doctor looked again, and decided that 
measles it was. 

Having now received the authentication of all our worst 
fears, I proceeded to Cuthbert, having previously informed 
our apothecary of his extreme desire to have every living 
inhabitant of the house vaccinated, and of his anxious wish 
for his complete purification, previous to his visit. Sniggs, 
delighted with the idea of having any thing to do, seemed 
smoothed at once, and smothered the angry feeling which 
I saw rankling with regard to Dr. Downey's visit; how- 
ever, 1 was a Vabrit for he laid the whole scheme at my 
poor dear mother-in-law's door, and believing in the proverb 
which makes the mother say — 

** My son is my son till he gets him a wife. 
My daughter's my daughter all the days of her life," I 

imputed to her influence over Harriet his very disagreeable 
exclusion from the honour of ushering the heir or heiress 
of Ashmead, as the case might be, into this world of trouble. 
So far I got off scot free, and I was not sorry for it; be- 
cause, as poor Mrs. Wells had long before rendered herself 
obnoxious to what Lieutenant Merman used to call Snigg's 
" sculduddery,*^ a little more of his ire could do her no 
harm, and I might escape unscathed. 

In the hall we encountered Mrs. Habijam, who appeared 
entirely lost in a dread of the consequences of the infec- 
tion; she entreated Sniggs to make all the haste he could 
to his own house, to procure a sufficient supply of what she 
called the "various" matter; in short, I never saw a panic 
60 general or eo serious. I congratulated myself, however^ 
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on having escaped Mrs. Brandyball and the young ladies, 
whose appearance would have detained me from fresh in- 
quiries about Harriet 

All I heard was that every thing was going on extremely 
well, and that Doctor Downey wished to know when 
luncheon would be ready ; this was music to my ears-r-he 
could not care about luncheon if every thing was not going 
on extremely well, and I felt delighted in having the op- 
portunity, under such circumstances, of talking to the man 
to whose skill and judgment I was to be indebted, under 
Providence, for the safety of my dearest love. 

Luncheon was ready, but Cuthbert had retired to his own 
room. The exertion of being very much frightened had 
been more than he could bear ; besides, as he was resolved 
to be the first person in the family vaccinated, he deter- 
mined, like Caesar, to die with decency, and accordingly be- 
took himself to his bed in order to catch the gentle infec- 
tion from the lancet of our Lampedo. 

" Well, my dear sir," said the doctor, " we are all doing 
as well as possible ; the sweetness of our dear patient's tem- 
per cannot fail to be in the highest degree beneficial to her 
during her illness. I think I never saw such mildness and 
amiability. Great care must be taken about the young gen- 
tleman's small-pox. I trust we shall have one child in the 
family, in an hour or two, about whose having been vacci- 
nated or not there can be no question ; and upon that ac- 
count I should say the lad ought to be removed while he is 
yet able to bear it." 

" But whither is he to go 1" said I ; " and will his aflec- 
tionate father-in-law suffer him to be separated from himT' 

" I am, of course, not competent to answer either of those 
questions," said the Doctor; "but I only do my duty in ap- 
prizing you of the danger to be apprehended to the infant 
by his remaining here, and having communication with 
those who are also in the habit of going into Mrs. Gurney's 
room." 

"What can I dol" said I; "my brother is actually in 
bed; he, I am sure, will neither let Tom go without him, 
nor with him — in the one case he would apprehend the 
worst consequences to the boy, and in the other the most 
dreadful results to himself." 

"I merely speak professionally, Mr. Gurney," said the 
doctor, "and not with any view of interfering with your 
domestic arrangements; but were I to remain silent upon 
the subject, I feel I should incur a very serious responsi- 
bility," 
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It struck me that perhaps Snigsfs would allow Tom to be 
removed to his house, whither pernaps my brother might be 
induced to let him go, with the satisfkctory conviction that 
he would be constantly under the superintendence of the 
medical man in whom, spite of my raother-in-lawV preju- 
dices, lie had an exceedingly high opinion. I mentioned 
this expedient to the Doctor, who, being acquainted with 
Sniggs only by name, and totally ignorant of the terihs 
upon which he lived with our family, hesitated — as he ge- 
nerally did— to give any decided opinion upon its probable 
success. I resolved, at all events, to mention it to Cuth« 
bert, before Sniggs^s reappearance at Ashmead. I did so, 
and found him by no means disposed to expose his darling 
lad to the difficulties of a removal, or the inconveniences 
of a strange house. 

" No," said Cuthbert, " I had belter go— Mrs. Brandy- 
ball would like to take the two girls — ^you know they were 
going on Tuesday — so— I think, after I have undergone the 
operation, I will try to be got up, and go with the girls and 
their governess to Bath — eli, dear I — what a terrific idea I — 
how dreadful a circumstance I^however, we must make 
three days of it — it must be nearly a hundred miles from 
this to Bath." 

"Yes, my dear Cuthbert," said I; "but however this 
plan may secure you and the girls from danger, and how- 
ever happy we should be to pay every attention to Tom in 
, your absence, it leaves poor Harriet and her child exposed 
to extreme peril." 

" I have ordered Hutton to sprinkle vinegar all over the 
house," said Cuthbert, "and to fumigate the prfissage down 
stairs with gunpowder." 

"Yes," replied I; "I can vouch for his activity too: I 
never smelt any thing so horrible in my life." 

" Ah !" said Cuthbert, " never mind smells — dear, dear — 
isn't it dreadful 1" 

" Well," said I, seeing that I had no chance of succeed- 
ing alone in obtaining an order of removal for Master Tom, 
" I will go back to Doctor Downey, and the moment Sniggs 
comes he shall be sent to you." 

Sniggs did come — I presented him to the physician, and 
felt at once pleased and perplexed by finding his opinion 
with'' regard to the removal of Master Falwasser entirely 
agree with that of the Doctor. Sniggs was essentially 
good-natured« extremely fond of meddling, delighted to be 
"doing," and excessively anxious to show the "public" of 
Blissfold that he stood exceedingly well with the family at 
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Aflhrnead, in fpite of Mra. Onrney having, under her mo- 
ther's influence, called in other medical aid ; and he — as it 
were intuitively — started the very proposition which I was 
about to make. 

** Y^hy not take Master Tom to my houseV* said Sniggs; 
'* I shall have him there under my own eye. Mrs. Sniggs 
will be as careful of him as if he were our own. All diffi- 
culty will be removed, and I shall be too happy to be of any 
use m relieving you from your difficulties." 

** Have you any objection to open the business to my bro- 
ther?" saidf I. 

'* Not the least," replied the apothecary. '* That he ought 
to be moved from this bouse nobody can doubt; he can be 
removed at present without danger — where can he go bet- 
ter than to the house of a medical practitioner, in whom, as 
I flatter myself, his father-in-law has so much confldence? 
ril go this instant — give my opinion and advice — vacci- 
nate my patient, and then make every necessary arrange-, 
ment" 

r The natural readiness for action which uniformly charac- 
terized the proceedings of Mr. Sniggs, blended with the 
prospect of the profits arising from his successful attendance 
upon the darling lout, filled him with energy and eloquence. 
What he said or what he did in the way of persuasion to 
my brother, I do not pretend to guess. All I know is, that 
in less than half an hour the operator returned to the din- 
ner-room, where Downey and I were sitting, and with spark- 
ling eyes and a joyous countenance announced the consent 
of Cuthbert to the arrangement, provided the Doctor would 
give a favourable opinion as to the safety of the young pa- 
tient's transport from one place to the other. 

Our difficulties now were nearly overcome — we were sure 
of the Doctor's voice in our favour, and a few minutes more 
sufficed for the arrangement of the whole affair. I confess 
I felt myself relieved of a heavy burden, and not a little 
anxious to see the project carried into execution. Having 
got so far, I ventured to suggest to Cuthbert that there would 
in that case be no necessity for his leaving us; but Hutton's 
entrance into the room to mention that one of the house- 
maids, he was afraid, was sickening, set all doubt upon that 
question at rest ; in fact, as it appeared to me, the prepara- 
tions for tho joint departure of Mrs. Brandyball, the girls, 
and Cuthbert were already far advanced, and that a regular 
communication had been kept up between the high contract- 
ing powers, who for their own separate and particular rea- 
sons had resolved upon leaving Ashmead immediately, and 
leaving it together. 
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The girls were tired of us already, and as the mirthfiil 
noises and romps, in which they much rejoiced, would be of 
ft necessity suspended for the next two or three weeks, they 
anticipated more of dulness and quietude during the rest of 
their stay than suited their tastes and g^enius; and this, add- 
ed to the necessity of Mrs. Brandyball s return to her semi- 
nary by a particular day, concluded that faction in their re- 
solve to decamp, having first undergone the preservative 
and preventive process which was to be universally inflict- 
ed by the skilful hand of Sniggs. 

With respect to Cuthbert, kind as his professions were, 
and liberal as his conduct might be, I could not help ob- 
serving an increase of that indifference towards Harriet 
which I had previously noticed in a slighter degree. Kitty's 
private consultations and conversations with her father-in- 
law struck me to be somehow connected with this disagree- 
able change. And I could not help fancying that his invin- 
cible desire to leave Ashmead was in some degree attribu- 
table to the same influence. What I feared was that the 
influence — powerful as it most unquestionably was — was 
not spontaneously exerted. I was alarmed lest its opera- 
tions should be directed bv the more matured judgment of 
Mrs. Brandyball. What her objects were I could not ex- 
actly define ; but I felt convinced that she had some point 
of first-rate importance to herself to carry, and I could not 
divest myself of the idea that she made Kitty the tool with 
which she might carry on her machinations. 

To be candid, however, as one may be, at least when he 
writes for no eye but his own, I did not regret, in this par- 
ticular instance, the success of (he young lady's persuasive- 
ness. To put Cuthbert to any inconvenience would have 
given me the greatest pain and uneasiness, but he preferred 
leaving me — so far I had nothing to reproach myself with; 
and as for the removal of the rest of the party, nothing 
could be more agreeable. Accordingly, I submitted to his 
expressed will. Less than two hours were allowed for the 
packing of the carriage in which the travellers were to make 
their journey. Four horses were ordered to be at tiie door 
at half-past three, by which arrangement it was proposed 
that the party should reach Salisbury by seven or eight 
o'clock, where they were to sleep, Hutton and Cuthbert's 
other servant, with their luggage, filling Mrs. Brandy ball's 
post-chaise, and bringing up the rear. 

It was determined, moreover, that Tom should not be ap- 
prized of any of these arrangements, inasmuch as, if he had 
even quietly acquiesced in them, there must have been a 
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parting, which would have defeated the main object of the 
night. Sniggs therefore undertook to amuse the lad by per- 
forming varioud tricks of magic and conjuration in his room 
while my guests were getting under way. 

Dr. Downey had resumed his close attendance upon my 
wife, whose side her aflectionate mother had never once left 
since she came to her in the morning. Wells and Bessy 
had come over from the Rectory, and were just in time to 
take leave of the travellers ; and within a few minutes of 
the proposed time, I received the parting kisses of Kitty 
and Jane, handed Mrs. Brandyball into Uie carriage, and 
shook hands with Cuthbert, feeling, I can scarcely tell why, 
a presentiment that I never should see him at Ashraead 
again. He seemed to me to have thrown himself — or ra- 
ther, passively to have ftilien — into the hands of strangers; 
and when he bid me fiirewell, he did not make the faintest 
allusion to Harriet, or express the slightest wish to hear the 
result of her confinement 

The subsequent scene with Tom was very remarkable. 
Sniggs having made himself excessively entertaining, sug- 
gest^ to Tom that if^he liked to come to his house, to dine 
and sleep, while there was so much bustle going on at Ash- 
mead, it would do him no harm, and that there was no ob- 
jection to his doing so. Tom jumped at the proposal: and 
Sniggs having taken the proper opportunity of sending for 
a hack chaise from the inn, charitably preferring the risk of 
infecting a public carriage, into which fifly strangers might 
in tlie next day or two be buttoned, to using any vehicle be- 
longing to the family, wrapped the hopeful youth up in a 
great coat and a cloak, and carried him off unresistingly to 
his residence in the High-street of Blissfold; nor was it un- 
til the next morning that Master Tom clearly understood 
the character of his visit there; he was then enlightened by 
the enforcement of the severe discipline which had at first 
been ordered, and clearly comprehended that he had been 
sent away from home on purpose to be out of the way. The 
rage and passion of the young gentleman exceeded all 
bounds, and it required main force and the intervention of a 
strong lock to keep him where he was. At length, how- 
ever, as the disorder advanced, his spirit sank, and he con- 
tinued to take the medicines which were prescribed, and not 
take the food which was proscribed, with a sulky sullenness 
which, if not more amiable, was at least more endurable 
than his violence* 

At half past seven o'clock on the evening of the depar- 
ture of the amiable family and their charming friend, I be- 
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came the father of a fine boy, pronounced by Mrs. Wells and 
the nurse to be as like me as possible. The Doctor looked 
pleased, and congratulating roe with the greatest warmth, 
announced that which was the welcomest part of his impor- 
tant intelligence, that the mother and child were *' as well 
as could be expected." 



CHAPTER VII. 



" So then, I am a father, — a new tie binds me to the 
world, and Harriet absolutely worships her infant All is 
going on well. The house is perfectly quiet; even the 
Canary birds, unprovoked and unexcited, are mute. Still 
I occasionally hear a sound hitherto strange to Ashmead,^ 
the shrill cry of my son and heir; he that, please God, ia to 
be hereafter something j?ood and great How strange is 
such an anticipation ! Only fancy that Dr. Johnson was 
once a baby; and that the height of my ambition would be 
to see that dear, little, soft, red thing up stairs, just such a 
man as he, in due course of time ; but, to be sure, all the 
babies I ever saw were soft, and red, and remarkably like 
their fathers, and so is mine." 

This was the sort of soliloquy in which I was indulging 
when Mrs. Wells came to me in the garden to inquire, at 
Harriet's suggestion, whether I had written to announce 
the event to Cuthbert 

"Where am I to find him?" said I. "When he went 
awav, he said nothing about either my wife or my child. 
He left no address nor any direction where a letter might 
find him." 

" That odious Mrs. Brandyball," said Mrs. Wells, " will 
no doubt be able to forward any thing to him; and Harriet 
feels that it would be extremely wrong not to let him 
hear." 

" She is quite right," said I ; " but there is something ex- 
tremely repugnant to my feelings in making Mrs. Brandy- 
ball the medium of such a communication." 

"What else can 3rou dol" said my prudent mother-in- 
law. "As the child is a boy, and as your brother has ex- 
pressed his desire of standing godfather, it would be losing 
an excellent chance of a provision for him hereafter." 

" That desire," said I, " was expressed before the sudden 
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dispersion of the tribe; in all probability he has by this time 
forgotten it altogether; and as it is quite certain that we 
shall hear from some of them in the way of inquiry after 
Tom^s health, I feci very much dispased to postpone the 
announcement until the opportunity offers of making it di- 
rect." 

" Of course, my dear Gilbert," said Mrs. Wells, "you 
are master of your own house, and must do as you please." 

Yes, thought I to myself, I feel more master of it than 
ever I did before: but this by no means disagreeable con- 
Bciousnpss was not altogether without alloy. In the first 
place, the departure of Cuthbert had entirely changed the 
manners and customs of Ashmead, just at the very moment 
when, from being isolated myself, the alteration was made 
more manifest; and in the second place, the alteration was 
effected in an unpleasant manner; — in short, I was worried 
and vexed at my own emancipation from the control I had 
80 long felt irksome. What strange creatures we are ! 

"In my mind," said Wells, who had joined us, "your 
brother Cuthbert is snared, — as safe as a hare in a poach- 
er^s bag; — h\9 fanienti disposition and almost helpless ha- 
bits have no chance against the bustling activity of that 
Mrs. Brandyball, whose real character, thanks to our con- 
vivial re- union the other evening, wo are tolerably well 
acquainted with." 

" I am apprehensive " said L 

"I go beyond you," replied Wells: "however, as my 
poor Fan used to say when I took le.avc to hint an occa- 
sional doubt about our late friend Merman's disinterested- 
ness, it is of no use anticipating evils." 

" Is there no chance," said I, "of that afiair ever being 
<»i again 1" 

" I think not," said Wells. "Indeed with all my avowed 
predilection for early marriages, I should not wish a daugh- 
ter of mine to submit to caprice, or permit her affections to 
overcome what I consider the proper dignity of a woman's 
character. As to her taste with regard to the man, with 
that I have nothing to do. I was satkfied that a mutual at- 
tachment existed between them, and |;b I saw no objection 
to their marriage, I did not interfer^'^ith the courtship. 
When I thought it had continued ql&te long enough, I 
spoke to him on the subject indirectly-^ypothetically— " 

"Yes," said I; and all the scene in tjfe old dining-parlour 
at the rectory was re-enacted on my mind in a moment. 

"And," continued Wells, "there was nothing in his con- 
duct of which we have any right or reaaoh to complain. He 
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admitted the existence of the attachment, but pleaded his 
want of fortune as the reason of his continued silence on 
the subject; and when I ventured to throw out a hint as to 
the expectations he had mentioned to me, from his aunt. 
Miss Malony, he, for the first time, confessed that her libe- 
rality was saddled with a condition, which, as you know, 
must inevitably separate him from Fanny.'* 

•* There's the rub," said I. 

"Yes," said Wells, "and although he ought unquestion- 
ably either to have communicated that contingency to roe, 
or have made up his mind to marry upon the means he ac- 
tually possesses, I can easily understand his unwillingness 
to bring an intimacy to a conclusion, in which, as he pro- 
tests, the happiness of his life was engaged. He has now 
left Blissfold, as he says, with the intention of softening 
his aunt's stern decree — that her money and her niece ^o 
together; but I told him that I considered the matter finally 
decided, as I felt it would be exceedingly repugnant to my 
- daughter's feelings to induce the old lady to deprive her 
favourite relation of the portion she proposed to give her, 
even if I believed it at all likely tiiat she would be induced 
so to da I knew Fanny never would be happy if he suc- 
ceeded ; but I am certain that he will noty and so the less 
we say now of the lieutenant the better. He intends to 
effect an exchange of duty, and join his regiment on service, 
probably taking his well-portioned lady with him as a wife." 

"Surely," said I, who felt the greatest difficulty, with 
the best intentions, of conquering my first dislike to him, 
"surely he should have considered all this before " 

"Ay, ay," interrupted my father-in-law, "so he should, 
bat he fancied himself in love; and then, Gilbert, we all 
of us know that we are not quite so clair-voyant as we 
are at other time& However," continued he, " we must try 
and rouse Fanny from her * doleful dumps.' Now we are 
all going on well here— your charming young nephew is 
thriving, and I mean to make up a little party, of which 
you must be one, to go to the exhibition of some most extra- 
ordinary artist, Mr. I)elaville,,who exhibits at our theatre 
to-ni|fht, after the ftilhion of George Alexander Stevens, 
Dibdin, and those oi^sr great geniuses who, by dint of ver- 
satility of talent, coj^trive to amuse and delight an audience 
all alone by themse&es."* 

" If Harriet is— S 

* At the time Mr. Cvumey made these memoranda, the most 
eminent genius in that ]ine» Mathews^ had not adopted it— Ed. 
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"Harriet certain! v can't be of the party," said Welle; 
"but my good kind wife will keep her company, and go 
you must Sniggs tells me that tiie artist is capital — fint 
chop, as the Chinese say ; and Fan and Bessy, you and I9 
Sniggs himself, who is as good an audience as he is a per- 
former, and some one or two others, will make a strong 
party in favour of the cn/rcpre/icwr." 

"Keally," said I, "1 am so worried about Cuthbert, eo 

azucious about Harriet, and ** 

" Can our interest be separate ?" said the reverend patron 
of the entertainment. "No, no — you never had a child be- 
fore, I have had many; I know the utter uselessness of 
moping about, a helpless animal — thinking, and wondering, 
and complaining about nothing. You come with us; the 
entertainment is called 'Frolics in Africa and Reflections 
at Home,' interspersed with songs, dances, imitations, and 
recitations, and all the other *ations' in the world." 
" Well, if Harriet gives me leave," said I— 
" Ob, my dear Gilbert," said the pastor, " that is rather 
too much of a joke. Give you leave ! — why, I think I know 
enouofh of her to know that she would feel pleasure in know- 
ing that you wore amused — so, if you will, come to us, or 
shall we come to you at seven 1" 

"Oh," said I, "dine hercj and if we must go, let us start 
hence en masae" 

" Why," said Wells, " fond as I admit myself to be of 
amusement in which I see no crime, I should not press tbif 
80 much upon you if it were not for Fan — I am sure she 
broods over this sudden rupture with Merman, and if she 
can be diverted, I know it will do her good." 

" You need say nothing more," said I, " I am perfectly 
ready to join you. I wonder we have not seen some of the 
bills of the performance." 

"I have got those," said Wells; "and we will secure our 
places; and if we can but secure one or two hearty laugha^ 
either with the performer or at him, my purpose will be 
fuUy answered," 

"There I perfectly agree with you," said I; "and I thank 
my ffood stars that I am not particularly fastidious as to how 
the laugh is obtained. I am as great a fool at a pantomime 
as I was when I was fourteen years old, and enjoy the kick* 
ings and cuffings of Harlequin and Pantaloon with as much 
relisK now as I did then." 

Addison says it would be an endless task to mention the 
innumerable shifts that small wits put in practice to raise a 
laugh. Bullock in a short coat, and Norris in a long one^ 
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ieldom fail of this effect In ordinary comedies, a broad 
and a narrow-brimmed hat arc different characters. Some- 
times the wit of a scene lies in a shoulder-knot, and some- 
times in a pair of whisicers. A lover running about the 
stage, with his head peeping out of a barrej, was thought a 
yery good jest in King Charles the Second's time, and in- 
vented by one of the first wits of that age. What care I, if, 
by some extravagance, some unaccountable absurdity, I am 
made momentarily to forget the things which prey upon my 
mindl I am satisfied; — and if Mr. Delaville, whose real 
name is, in all probability, Dobbs, Dobbins, or Doddle, di- 
verts my thoughts from subjects which give me pain, I feel 
myself very much indebted to the said Dobbs, Dobbins, or 
Doddle, as the case may be. Voltaire says that Providence 
has given us hope and sleep as a compensation f!)r the many 
cares of life, to which Kant proposes to add "laughter," if 
the wit and originality of humour necessary to excite it 
among rational people were not so rare. 

Well, I was fairly in for the evening's entertainment ; 
and, to say truth, not altogether sorry for it And, accord- 
ingly, our arrangements were perfected, and dinner ordered 
at an hour suitable to the time of the commencement of 
the performances, and we subsequently packed up and were 
on our road to the play house. 

The building to which we had been attracted was but of 
" pretensions humble and dimensions small." The genteel 
accommodation consisted of four boxes on either side, and 
five in the front. The pit and gallery, when we arrived, 
might have boasted some five-and-twenty inhabitants. 
Three of the front boxes had in them some dozen of the 
bettermost neighbours, and our box and the stage-box op- 
posite were well filled. On the stage, and before the cur- 
tain, stood a table covered with green baize, upon which 
were placed two candles, a bottle of water, and a tumbler, 
and a kind of desk; behind it stood a chair. 

In those days, little was known of the extent to which 
amusement could be derived, and entertainment ensured, 
from so small a stock in trade ; and, accordingly, we were 
not at all sparing in our jokes upon the unpromismg appear- 
ance of things m general. Our attention, however, was 
attracted to the proscenium by the jingle of a piano-forte, 
concealed from sight, whereupon, at the ringing of a little 
bell, some hidden artist performed a somewhat familiar sym- 
phony, which was abruptly checked, like the story of the 
bear and fiddle, by a second similar *' tintinabulary clatter." 

Up rose the curtain, and displayed the scene of a room 
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and the end of the piano-forte^ which we sagfaciously con- 
jectured was to be used as an accompaniment to the vocal 
effusions of the exhibiter. A momentary pause ensued, and 
the hero of the evening entered, dressed in a blue coat, 
white waistcoat, and black et ceteras: — he came forward, 
bowed to the ^judicious few " who were present, and pro- 
ceeded to take his place behind the table. 

Philip Camerarius, in the seventy-third chapter of his 
** Meditations Histartqties,"^ says, " That a person worthy 
of credit, who had travelled extensively in Egypt and Asia, 
told him that he, more than once, at a place near Cairo 
(whither vast numbers of people resort in order to witness 
the resurrectiofi of the dead, as they say,) had seen corpses 
innumerablo pushing themselves, as it were, out of their 
graves. ** Not," says he, ^ that I saw the bodies entire, but 
only their hands, sometimes their feet, and even half the 
body occasionally ; but which, afler having made these appa- 
rent efforts, gradually sunk back to conceal themselves 
again in the earth." 

" I," says Camerarius, " being very much struck with 
this account, and scarcely able to credit it, made very par- 
ticular inquiries on the subject of a most honourable and 
well-informed gentleman who had travelled in these coun- 
tries in company with a very particular friend of mine, M. 
Alexander, of Scfiallenburg, and he told mc that he also had 
heard of such things very frequently. That such strange 
appearances had been seen, and that no doubt existed as to 
tiie fact in Cairo itself; and in order to convince me the 
more entirely, he showed me an Italian book, published at 
Venice, called * Vuiggio di Messer di Giovanni di Ale$^ 
sandria nelle Indie^ in which there is a long and succinct 
account of one of those extraordinary resurrections which 
took place on the 25th of March, 1540, which curious spec* 
tacle lasted from Thursday until Saturday, when they all 
disappeared." 

Camerarius quotes much more from this curious -book, 
the contents of which are corroborated by another traveller 
of the name of Felix, a native of Ulm, who published a 
work in German, containing precisely similar accounti. 
" As I do not undertake," says Camerarius, ** myself to 
maintain that these appearances are miraculous, and per- 
mitted even in these days for the purpose of overthrowing 
the idolatrous superstition of the Egyptians, and ossuring 
them of the certainty of a resurrection and a life in the 
world to come, so I will not express my opinion that they 
are nothing but the illusions of Satan, as many are inclined 
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to think, but leave to the reader the task of exercising hif 
own judgment and forming his own opinion," 

Nevertheless, our author goes on to say, '* That one Ste* 
phen Duplais, a goldsmith, a very intelligent and agreeable 
man, about five-and-forty years old, who had, when he was 
much younger, travelled in Egypt, told him that he had seen 
the same thing about fifteen years previous to their then 
conversation, in company with an apothecary from Chablis, 
of the name of Claude Rocard, and several other Christians^ 
the party being headed and conducted by another goldsmitb,^ 
of the name of Maniotti. He declared to me," says the Doc* 
tor, ** that he and several of his companions actually touched 
the limbs of the revivified corpses, and that he was on the 
point of laying hold of a child's head, which was rising out 
of the ground, when an Egyptian who was there odled 
out, * Kalit ktUi^ ante matafard^* which means, * Leave it 
alone, leave it alone, you do not know what it is you 
touch.' 

" This gentleman," says our author, " teld me that the 
tradition of this wonderful appearance has come down 
through father to son from time immemorial. The history 
which is told in relation to it is, that at some distant period 
a great concourse of Christian men, women, and children,, 
were assembled in the exercise of their religion on this 
plain, when they were surrounded by their enemies, and cut 
to pieces, who, leaving the ground strewed with their mu- 
tilated bodies and limbs, returned to Cairo^ and that ever 
since this resurrection has been visible for some days be- 
fore and after the anniversary of the horrible massacre." 

The statement of M. Duplais is again corroborated by 
Martin de Baumgarten^ in his ** TraveU in Egypt^* pub- 
lished after his death at Nuremburg, in the year 1594, who, 
in chap, xviii. of his first book, states tlMit such appearances 
had been seen in a Turkish mos^^ue near Caira This 
writer is however mistaken as to the scene of the vision, in- 
asmuch as it was not a mosque, bat a small eminence, 
which is not on the bank of the Nile, but at the distance of 
half a league from it. 

Well, any body who reads my papers — if any body ever 
should — will exclaim, what of all this? — what on earth can 
this lively dance of death have to do with the Blissfold play- 
house, or the agreeable enterUinment of Mr. Delaville! 
and well he may ; but let him pause in his exclamatioiif and 
understand that if I had been of the party with M. Diiplaip» 
the goklsmith, or M. Rocard, the apothecary, I oouid not 
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have been more astounded or astonished with what I might 
then have seen, than I was at what I beheld before me upoD 
our Jittle provincial stage. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said a voice, which, even if my 
sight might have been puzzled, never could deceive ray 
ears, — " in presenting myself to your mitice, I fear that per- 
haps I am — " — here the eyes of the vivacious exhibitor 
glanced on me. — I was gazing with astonishment at him : 
cor looks met, and, to the infinite astonishment of the audi- 
ence, he burst into a violent fit of laughter: the disorder, as 
it luckily happened, communicated itself to the whole com- 
pany, and for a minute or two every body laughed, without 
knowing why or wherefore* The performer speedily re- 
sumed his composure, and went through a really entertain- 
ing part of his performance,, which, althongh replete with 
copious quotations from Josephus Miller, and others of his 
erudite fraternity, was both spirited and amusing. 

The moment the first part was over, I proceeded to the 
Coulisses; and there, having shaken hands with the genius 
of the night, expressed considerable astonishment that, as 
he roust have known of my residence in the place, he had 
not presented himself at Ashmcad. He explained to me, 
however, that he did not know of my being established in 
the neighbourhood, and that he had himself not arrived more 
than an hour before the beginning of the performance, and 
that his astonishment at seeing me a witness of his exhibi- 
tion, threw him entirely off his guard, and produced the ef- 
fect which seemed so mysterious to the ^*generaU^ 

That the performer was my once friend, t>nce enemy, and 
since friend again, Daly, I need scarcely write down,— 4ie 
Imd no time at that busy moment to give me any account 
of his adveittures since we pajrted; but I made him promise 
to come up to breakfast on the morrow; and scarcely fancy- 
ing the scene I had witnessed was real, I returned to my 
box to watch the progress and conclusion ofthe exhibition. 
When we came back from the theatre. Wells and his two 
daughters proceeded to the rectory, and I to my home, 
having, however, received rather an unfavourable account 
of Tom, whose active cunning had been kept in full play, 
for the purpose of defeating all the attempts of his doctcHr 
and nurses in the way of medicine and regimen, and whose 
recent sulkiness had apparently been converted into t>racti- 
cal irascibility by their efforts to control him. 

This increased my anxiety to write to Cuthbert; and I 
resolved that if no letter arrived from him by the next day's 
post, and Tom continued to go on unfavoarably, I would do 
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the imtce violence to my feelings and transmit a report of 
exifiting- circumstances under cover to the governess, a desig- 
nation which appeared to roe to be equally applicable as re- 
maided her influence over my brother, or her tutelage of his 
hopeful favourites. When I got back I found Harriet pro- 
gressing, as the Americans have it, most delightfully. Mrs. 
Wells' attentions were unremitting, and my gratitude was 
proportionably sincere. I mentioned that I expected a frieiid 
to breakfast, because, considering all the circumstances of 
mv former acquaintance, connexions, and entanglements 
with Daly, it did not appear to me particularly desirable that 
any portion of the Wells family should be of the party. The 
iorormation produced the anticipated effect; Mrs. Wells, 
would breakfast in Harriet's room, and I should be left as I 
desired, Ute-d-tHe with my extraordinary companion. 

Daly was punctual, as I expected ; he had acquired the 
air and manner of a gentleman not at all likely to be too 
late for any meal to which he might happen to be invited; 
and I received him with a natural warmth not at all quali- 
fied by his change of appearance and station, but greatly 
mystified by finding him where and what he was, and I dis- 
missed the servants as speedily as possible after the ** things " 
were put down, in order to satisfy my curiosity upon the se- 
veral most obscure points of his history. 

** My dear fellow," said he, in answer to my first question 
as to the cause of his return from his African office, **I 
couldn't stand it. On my arrival in the infernal place, I 
inquired what this building was? — the late Governor's house 
-—what that building wasi — that was the residence of the 
UUe Collector of Customs. They told me the late Secretary 
was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and that 
if I had only arrived l^fore the two Judges, the Colonial 
Chaplain, and the Deputy Inspector of Hospitals had died, I 
should have found it an admirably agreeable, and sweetly 
B3ciable circle of society. 

<« Well," said I, *^ but I suppose as these functionaries died 
oS others succeeded them?" 

«* Exactly so," said Daly ; " and by that very course of pro- 
cedure, I lost my appointment As things were going, and 
as the people were gone, I thought I might as well die with 
decency, like Cesar, as live lowly; so down I sat myself, 
and wA)te a letter to my patron, petitioning for promotioo. 
No reply. Out comes a new cargo of officers, civil and mi- 
litary ; for the climate is so uncertain, or rather so certain, 
that they generally send out functionariea as they do de- 
apatchos, in triplicate-«-and I not noticed—at them again 
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— made a grievance — complained of injustice — talked of 
my parliamentary interest in England — and wound up all, 
by aistinctly stating that I would rather resign my office 
than continue to be oppressed." 

••What effect had tkatr' said I. 

••Quite the reverse from wh^t I intended," said Daly; 
'* a regular recoil-*-au8wer came, sure enough. What d'ye 
think it wasi Two lines from an under-Becretary — they 
had taken me at my word. •• Have to acknowledge your 
letter — date so and so — stating so and so — and am directed 
by his Lordship to inform you that yoQr resignation has been 
accepted — and Mr. Mumjummy of Aldermanbury is appoint- 
ed your successor." Having resigned, no passage was found 
me home — np pay there — so I have returned to my native 
land — which in itself is something-^rather worse than I 
went, and have been forced to avail myself of my little 
trickeries which used formerly to delight the fashionable 
world in drder to raise the supplies, and get to London with 
a few pounds in hand to keep the thing going till I can what 
we call turn round and look about me." 

••And does your scheme answer 7" asked L 
^ ••Never tried it but twice," said Daly: ••last night second* 
appearance — you saw the result — as to finance, ' a beggarly 
account of empty boxes' — as to the exhibition •flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.' The absurdities of an amateur are al- 
ways rapturously received ; but the moment a man is called 
upon to pay for his pleasures, he becomes critical overmuch; 
and although he declares himself ready to die with laughing 
at some gratuitous absurdity in a drawings-room, he would 
pronounce the same performance, if he had to •fork out,' as 
uncommonly dull, and dcucedly dear at the money." 

••Why then it does not answer?" said L 

••It answers," replied Daly, ••very much as the under* 
secretary of state did — unfavourably to my view — so I mean 
to discard the dramatic and take to the literary line. I have 
already made a-bargain with a London bookseller to com- 
mence to.publish a couple of volumes of • Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa,' which I have written, and of whicb, to tell 
you truth, I have brought a specimen in my pocket: these 
things, they tell me, sell admirably well now; and with half 
a dozen views and the portraits of a chief or two, will, I have 
no doubt, fetch the bibliopole a pretty penny; at least he 
thinks so by his offer. Here is my specimen — I will leave 
it with you till I start, for I shall be off this evening." 

'•And did you mean to have passed through Blissfold witl^ 
out paying me a visit?" said L 
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« No," said Daly, " not exactly that ; but I think if I had 
known you were established here, I should not have passed 
through Bliasford at all: owing to my late arrival I was not 
aware of it ; and most certainly, whatever your surprise last 
night might have been at seeing fne as a performer, mine at 
beholding you as audience was at least equal.'* 

The expressed intention of Daly to leave his interesting 
manuscript with me till he started, implied a return to Ash- 
mead in the after part of the day, for which I was not alto* 
gether prepared. Not but that, even after all that had 
passed, I should have been too happy to give him board and 
lodging for an indefinite term — but he was so uncertain, so 
mischievous, and so uncontrollable, that I did not 'feel safe 
in permitting the possibility of his starting off into an ela- 
borated detail of aU the events of the preceding years, of 
our acquaintance. I resolved, if possible, to guard myself 
fisom the effects of such indiscretions by pleading a dinner- 
engagement at the rectory ; for it struck me that if I re- 
duced my dinner at home, as I had already reduced my 
breakfast, to a tSie-d-tite, he might, in the mevitable pre- 
sence of the servants, indulge in some of those reminiscences, 
the very peculiarity of which would render them matters 
worth listening to, and make them valuable acquisitions to 
the archives of the housekeeper's room or servants' halL 
Pondering, therefore, the least harsh mode of disentangling 
m^lf from a continuance of the unlocked for association 
with my friend, I asked him whether he had lately heard of 
his better half. 

I cannot describe the sensations which I felt when making 
this inquiry, associated as it was with the recollection of 
events at once so overwhelming and absorbing to myself, 
and contrasted as those events and every thing connected 
^ with them were with the occnrrences and pursuits of my 
present life. His answer was, that he had certainly heard 
of her, but the intelligence he had received was not of a na- 
ture to induce a belief that she was particularly. interested 
in hb fortunes or his fate. 

'* I sHbuld like ^our opinion on my manuscript," said Daly, 
with the pertinacious affection for his literary o&pring so 
remarkable on the part of authors. 

"And I should like to read it," said I: "bat when do you 
leave thisi" ^ 

"I fixed upon going this evening," said Daly; "but I am 
not tied to time — to-morrow will answer xdj purpose just 
as well." 
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T%is forced me into a declaration of my imaginary en- 
gagement 

" I am deucedly sorry," said I, ** that I happened to have, 
promised to dine at the rectory with my father-in-law, 
else I should have been delighted if yoii would have dined 
here." 

I said those very words, and said them, too, with real sin- 
cerity and truth, merely making a conditional reservation, 
the cause of which was Da1y*s own imprudence. I should 
have been truly delighted to have had him to dine, if I 
could have trusted him. Thus the fault, in fact, was his, 
not mine; and, after all, the *' being delighted" surely waa 
not a less allowable fagon de parler than "deeply regret- 
ting" the impossibility of accepting a disagreeable on ac- 
count of a fictitious previous engagement ; nor one bit worse 
than the absurdity of appending to a letter, in which one has 
indulged in the expression of the most contemptuous opi- 
nions and degrading epithets, the generally adopted formu- 
lary— 

**I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

** Your most obedient very humble servant" 

" But," continued I, " if you will trust me with a portion 
of the manuscript which you have with you, it shall be 
faithfully returned to you this evening; indeed, I will send 
it back to you when I go to the rectory." 

"I think," said Daly, "you will find it interesting — ^very 
little of the interior is known, afler all — but — if— as your 
literary talents are generally recognised — you should see 
any errors either in style or language, perhaps you would 
do me the kindness to nse a correcting hand? — that's 
all." 

I promised, disclaiming at the'same time any of the qua^ 
lifications which Daly ascribed to me-r- to read the book 
with all due attention, feeling, at the same time, a strong 
desire to make myself, in some degree, better acquainted 
with the slate of my friend's finances. That they were low 
ho had confessed, but I did not feel myself at liberty to in- 
quire if I could be df any assistance, nor, indeed, did I doubt, 
considering all our foregone acquaintance, that he would 
hesitate to constitute me his banker, if he considered it ne- 
cessary; still, there appeared in his manner a sort of rest- 
lessness and nervousness, which communicated themselves 
to me; and I felt, I scarce knew why — an immoderate anx- 
iety for his departure. 
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I dreaded a visit from Sniggs while Daly was with me — 
he would not only recognise the lion of the preceding night, 
Imt would, no douBt, strike up an intimate acquaintancc^ip 
with him, and, by a sympathetic interchange ofJacetuBf 
detain him at Ashmead, perhaps till luncheon — perhaps he 
mighl be the bearer of some message from Wells, whom I 
knew he was to see upon parish business at eleven, which 
might overthrow, in an instant, all my well-arranged history 
of my engagement. However, at last, after he had done 
ten thousand things, as I thought, purposely tending to de- 
lay his-departure, Daly went, leaving me his manuscript, of 
which I considered it my duty to read a certain part, and, 
£)rming my judgment of the whole by some favourable sam- 
ple, return it, at} I liad promised, before dinner. 

I wished him farewell — begged him to write to me when 
he was fixed in London — and assured him of my perfect 
readiness to be of use to him whenever or however 1 might 
be able. Yet, when he was out of sight, I reproached my- 
self with not having put my offer more explicitly, and vo- 
lunteered some immediate assistance. The truth is, I was 
confused and worried, and thrown off my guard, and, I really 
believe, it would have been better not to have invited him 
at all to Ashmead, than have treated him as I did-^without 
being able to avoid it 

When he was gone, I hastened to HarrieVs room, and, as 
I never concealed a thought or a wish from Aer, explained to 
her the necessity i felt of avoiding Daly, by dining at her 
Other's — an explanation scarcely necessary, because I had 
long before told her the whole history of my former adven- 
tures with him, even to the episode of my infatuation about 
Emma. My dear little woman perfectly agreed with me in 
my views on the subject, and I, accordingly wrote to the 
rector, to announce my intention, and received, as usaal, a 
kindly welcome to his hospitable house. Having done 
which, I sat myself down to peruse the papers of my vola- 
tile friend, in order that they might be punctually restored 
to him before his departure, which, unencouraged by me to 
remain where he was, he had positively fixed for that even- 
ing, per mail, if there should be a place for him when it ar^ 
rived. 

I untied the packet, and, having skimmed the three pre- 
liminary chapters, which were occupied in describing the 
town in which he had been located, and its environs, its 
different institutions and offices, all of which I had previ- 
ously read about, I passed on to the account of Daly*0 jour- 
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ney into a p^rt of the interior, which, according to his state* 
ment, had never been visited before."^ 

Daly, having travelled upwards of one hundred and sixty 
miles, without meeting with any considerable impediment, 
or remarkable adventure, arrived, on the I5th of April, at 
the town of Basfoodo, the residence of the king of the 
Gummangocs. He then proceeds with his journal : 

" I was accompanied by my own servant, Richard Evans; 
Woolpoo, an intelligent negro, who had joined us at Mam- 
foz; Faz and Borjee, two Ix>ys; and a guide. At Basfoodo 
we were well received, contrary, as it appeared to me, to 
the expectations of my conductor. The king, a man of 
great intelligence, who spoke the Gummango language 
with peculiar sweetness, made numerous inquiries as to the 
objects I had in view. Woolpoo acted as interpreter: and, 
after an hour*s talk, the king ordered me some Qualch, a 
dish made of horseflesh and melted butter. I contrived to 
eat somo of it, because I was given to understand it was 
considered a great luxury, and, bein^ sent by the kin^, it 
would have been thought disrespect if I had not partaaen 
of it. 

" I was conducted to a hat which had been prepared for 
me by the king^s order, where there were several extremely 
large women waiting to give me tamarinds and riCe, which 
they had brought with them. They were accompanied by 
five or six Pungahs, who appeared to be their daughters, 
who diverted me much by their grotesque dances. Ogge- 
nou Bow Tin^t whom I soon discovered to be the king's 
favourite minister, told me that he had ordered plenty of 
milk-and-water for my horses; but when I ventured to ex- 
press an intention of quitting Basfoodo early the next morn- 
ing, he assumed a somewhat authoritative manner, and said, 
*"Betnot, betnot,' three or four times. The strong resem- 
blance of his catrtion in the Gummango language to tiie 
English words, * better not,* struck me as remarkably cu- 
rious. 

"In the mortiing, however, f took leave of the king, who 
seemed quite grieved to part with me ; indeed, 1 could not 
prevail upon him to let me quit him, till I had soothed his 

♦ Since Mr. Gume^''s papers were written, ^ va8t numbe^of 
rives have been lost m various attelApts fo penetrate into the 
interior of Africa, an object never to be attained, and which 
ought never again to be attempted, without a military force 
adequate to the protection of the brave and enterprising indi- 
viduals who may be yet found willing to repeat the experiment. 
you u — ik ^ 
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regrets by giving bim a double-barrelled gun, a gold-laced 
waistcoat, a cocked bat, and a musical snuff-box. His mi- 
nister seemed to expect something for himself; but when 
I mounted my horse, and saw that he and two or three of 
the subordinates were making preparations to follow me, I 
repeated the word * Betnot,' which he had himself used the 
night before, and they gave up the design. 

''On the 18th we set out, and, although the road vns 
stony, we reached Pagdouri by nine, where we breakfasted. 
This is a small village, on the side of a hill, on the Innks 
(^a clear stream. We had rice and milk for breakfast 
About twelve we moved on gently. As we were proceeding, 
a young goat crossed our path, which had evidently strayS 
from its mother. Woolpoo advised our catching and killing 
it This was accordingly done, and Faz was intrusted with 
the care of carrying it 

Prom this spot we could discover a very lofty ridge of 
mountains, ranging from N. E. to S. W. None of my com- 
panions could give mc any information respecting them, 
except that they were called Bogieminicombo, which I be- 
lieve to mean the Devil^s small-tooth comb. I made a 
sketch of this wonderful chain, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

"About a mile beyond this, we met two women and 
three children. They seemed remarkably fond of their off- 
spring.. They offered us milk, and a composition which 
the natives call tatumaroo; its savour was not agreeable, 
and, not being able to understand exactly what it was niade 
of, I declined it, but gave some glass beads to the children, 
and a Paris-made pincushion to each of the mothers. 

" The soil here assumed a new appearance : it consisted 
of good red earth, with some flourishing vegetables. One 
old man showed us his garden* in which tobacco wad grow- 
ing. I plucked one of the leaves and nodded my head, 
which seemed to give him much pleasure. 

•*In the evening we reached Agabagadoo, a place of con- 
siderable importance, containing not less than two hundred 
and fifty inhabitants. Here we cooked our goat; and Wool- 
poo desired Waggumedd, an old chief to whom he was 
known, to desire one or two of his wives to get a warm 
ba{{i ready for me, which they did, and I felt greatly re- 
ft-eshed by it; — indeed, nothing conduces more speedily to 
restore and re-invigorate a weary traveller than the warm 
bath. 

''After supper we had some dancing to the sound of a 
drum, which is a hollow cylinder, over the top of which is 
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strained a pieee of ealfs skin. It is beaten on tbe top with 
one, and occasionally two, sticks which produce a hollow, 
but not altogether disagreeable sound. It lightned very 
much during the evening. I ate some tamarinds; and at 
nine we all retired to rest, but I could not sleep on account 
of the heat. 

*' In the morning I was better, and Woolpoo brought me 
some lapsuac, a dish made of minced fish and rice. The 
butter used in this country is a vegetable product, derived 
from the fruit of the C^ and Ned^. We travelled nearly 
eleven miles this day, and met a man of some importance, 
taking his daughter with him to Agabagadoo, as Woolpoo 
said, to be married. He had tied a rope round her left leg, 
and fastened it round his own waist. He appeared very 
much amused at our commiserating the poor girl's suffer- 
ings, and said * Kinki, kokki, nogo,' — ^the precise meaning 
of which Woolpoo could not interpret, but which I under- 
stood to signify that if he had not taken the precaution we 
noticed, his Pungah would not have been induced to go the 
journey. 

"This aflernoon we crossed a pretty river, which Wool- 
poo informed me fell into a larger one, the name of which 
he did not recollect. The water was very clear; so that, 
not being deep, we could distinctly see the bottom in many 
places. I here noticed several fish swimming in the stream, 
which appeared to me very closely to resemble the GastC" 
rosteus aculeatus ; but I was unable to satisfy myself upon this 
point, from the rapidity with which they fled at our approach, 
and the difficulty of catching any of them — a circumstance 
which I deeply regret. 

"At night we reached Pazelon, where he had a very 
comfortable supper of cushmakoo, composed of fowl boiled 
to rags, mixed up with oil, tamarinds, and a sweet jam, 
called suckee. I found this, when seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and well moistened with goat's milk, a remarkably 
nice dish. 

" One of the Fushdous, or priests, came into our hut, and, 
having regaled himself, proposed to accompany ua the next 
day, in order to point out to us the Pitsi Bow, or Sacred 
Well, which was consigned to his care ; he left us late, with 
a promise to return early, but he did not make his appear- 
ance ; and, when I awoke, I missed my silver snuff-box. I 
suggested to Woolpoo the necessity of applying to the chief 
of the village for restitution; but I was met again with the 
words 'Betnot.' So I put vp with my loss wi^H the best 
possible grace. 
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" Having lost my snuff-twx, I was certainly not very fa- 
vourably disposed towards the race of Fusbdous, whom I 
Bubeequently found were not regular priests of tlic tiogga- 
mogadooB, but a proscribed race who were constantly en- 
deavouring to make a revenue for themselves by exhibiting 
the Pitsi Bow, and who were consequently glad to lay their 
hands upon any tangible object. 

'* Having waited for this faithless professor of what ap- 
peared to he an unorthodox sect, till the sun was nearly up, 
we recommenced our interesting progress.' At Piiiivinipou, 
a small town not remarkable for any peculiar feature, and 
containing about seventy-two inhabitants, we halted. The 
wind was we^erly ; wild roses and olives were seen during 
the morning, and Woolpoo showed me a mulberry, which, 
although unripe, was very satisfactory. 

" On the 31st, Evans, my servant, was taken ill; we, of 
course, halted at Twiddeo, and every attention was shown 
him. The Pimsonso, or chief of Twiddeo, sent him some 
qualch, and I recommended him some Pulv.-Rad-Jalapii. 
Whether the horse-flesh or the medicine succeeded the bet- 
ter I cannot say. On the Ist Evans was convalescent, and, 
although several of the Bonjies of the place seemed quite 
satisfied that he must die, he was able to continue the jour- 
ney mounted upon one of my she-asses. 

" I certainly think I may with safety say that at the pe- 
,riod at which I now write, I have achieved an object of the 
highest possible importance to all the civilized world. 
Woolpoo brought me to-day a man, evidently of deep eru- 
dition; for although I did not understand the Gorooga lan- 
guage (for we had now entered that most important king- 
dom,) he made me comprehend his meaning; and fiy)m him 
gathered, what I consider unquestionable evidenee of the 
nict, that the river which I crossed nine days since was the 
Runamunaboo, and that (although Woolpoo then forgot the 
name of that to which it was a tributary stream) it actually 
falls into the great Pedee. This important feet, if properly 
substantiated, will infallibly settle the question as to the di- 
rection in which the Pedee runs. Subjoined is a map of 
the country through whiqh these rivers flow, supposing my 
conclusions to be correct, 

" The day after we lefl Twiddeo we peached the romantic 
town of Humshug, where we met with a very kind reception 
from the Bongeywag. Humshug is situate abput fourteen 
miles N. W. from CalIiwou-»-there is nothing particularly 
interesting in the trajet, I observed, however, several in- 
teresting specimens of Alsine and yrtica, of which I availed 
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fanyself, but which I regret to oay I was not able to brSng to 
Eogland. 

** I coiundered H necessary to give the Bongey wag some 
mark, not only of my personal esteem, bat of the regard in 
which his character was held in England. I therefore pre- 
sented him with a six-bladed Sheffield knife, apd a corne- 
lian necklace; he was much gratified, and insisted upoa 
giving me several icocks and hens, and a goat 

" We took leave of Humehug with great regret, and, 
pursuing our way by the Me of the river, or rather rivulet, 
Pewennee, reached the beautif|]i yitiage of Fantod, just in 
time to accept of the hospitality of the chief, who nolonly 
treated me and my people with great kindnea, but feivourea 
roe with a sort of vocabulary which I found of great use af^ 
terwards, and which I have thought it right in part to com- 
municate to my readers. 

" Humbo wag. How do you dol 

Pooley frou dowwz. Pretty well. 

Swigfflee raogou. Give me something to drink. 

Swinkce sou. I am hot. 

Mombro muUygrubou. I am ill. 

Tatifatitooroo. Send for a Tackafee (doctor.) 

Umbi widddeou. It rains. 

Buraburiromblecboo. Thunder. 

Fiz. Lightning. 

Wadawantou. How much do you ask 1 

Coodleadoo. I love you. 

Gitouto. Go away. 

Kisnice. A lover. 

Rooretooro. A wheelbarrow.*^ 

Having read so much of the vocaliulory, I turned over a 
few pages, and came to thisr-" The next day we saw seve- 
ral goats, &c. " 

When I had read thus far, I felt, oddly enough, a some- 
what powerful inclination to sleep; indeed it grew so strong, 
that the manuscript fell from my unconscious hand upon 
the table, and by its fall, awakened me to a *' sense of mjr 
situation." I haid already read the accounts of several simi- 
lar expeditions, and had, I admit, uniformly felt the same 
symptoms; but as, by Daly's statement, he had disposed of 
the copyright of his work to an eminent London publisher, 
I felt rather ashamed this time of being unable to keep my- 
self alive to its interest. 

One thing in a considerable degree consoled me, — I 

12* 
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aboald not be obliged to deliver a viod voce 0{>inioii of tbtf 
production; nor, indeed, could I, with justice, give any opi- 
nion at all, fince the chiefest merit of isuch a book consists 
in its correctness and truth. I accordingly refolded tfa^ 
manuschpt, tied it up, and sealed it ; and enclosing a note^ - 
tbanktng him for the perusal, which had given me much 

fleasure, directed it (as he desired) to Mr. Uelaville, King's 
lead Inn, and having caused it to be deposited in the pony 
phaeton, proeeeded, first to take leave of my dear Harriet 
and her amiable mother, and then to drive to the rectory, 
where I had no objection to pass half an hour before our 
iamily dinner. 

Off t went^ with my mind fuller of Cuthbert*s neglect to 
my wife than any thin^ else, revolving also my scheme df 
writing the next day, if I did not hear ; and thus occupied 
reach^ the well-known door of Wells's residence. I or? 
dored the phaeton at ten; and while depositing my cloak id 
the hall, heard the billiard-balls at work. This satisfied me 
that Sniggs was to be of the party ; so, directing Jbmes to 
leave tlie parcel at the King's Head, t entered the billiard- 
room, where I found the reverend rector acting marker at 
the fire-place, while Sniggs was struggling desperately to 

J ret up with Daly, v>ho was his antagonist, and bad scored 
our teen to nine of the game. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Thb astonishment which for a moment overwhelmed me 
at the Bifrhi of Daly, vanished in the next, when I recol- 
lected who the performer was^ and what his character; in- 
deed, it only served to assure me that his original and ge- 
nuine spirit of enterprise, tolerably well exemplified by his 
public exhibition of the preceding evening, had been m no 
degree weakened or debased by his ** foreign travel," but 
had rather come, from the purification of African heat> even 
stronger and brighter than it was when first submitted to 
that test 

*' Capital player, Mr. Delaville," said Sniggs, who had 
put on his glasses to execute the delicate touches in which 
he excelleo. 

«I need not introduce you to my son-in-law," said Wells, 
toDaly> 

'*I natter myself not " said Daly,<M>iitinuing his play with 
an earnestness which convinced me he was not playing for 
love, which, in a sporting phraseology, means, nothing, 
♦* A cannon and red haaard-^five*-HBCore me "Qvet Domine 
— how much is that^^nineteen to eleven-'-«nd a hard game 
-^what are the odds 1 Chalk, Domine, if you please— I am 
going to give you the ^regular Phillimore screw," 

"Domine !" said J, to myself; " has be already got upon 
such familiar terms with my reverend and revered Socer 
as to call him Domine 1" 

" There's a stroke, Mr. Sniggs," exclaimed Daly, after 
having, by dint of chalk and confidence, twisted the ball 
hfilf round the table; "take your change out of that^^now 
for the cannon, just so— two and three are fivej and five and 
nineteen are twenty-four — at least in my country —game — 
Uiirteen and sixpence, Sniggy.'* 

I stood amazed, wondering whether the " Domine " would 
order my fiicetious fbiend oat of the house, or " Sniggy " 
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knock him down with the cue{ but neither of these by me 
expected events occurred. Sniggs, who was certainly out 
of play, and seemed to me equally out tof spirits, surrendered 
the implement of bis a^t to Wells, who was to take up the 

icon^ueror. 

*' I am extremely glad you are come," said ^niggs to 
me ; "I am beginning to get i^ther fidgetty about Tom. 
He has contrived not only to shirk taking any of the medi- 
cine which I made up for him, but has managed to make 
Jiimself roaster of two bottles of cherry-bounce of Mrs. S.'s 
pwn manufacture, which were inadvertently left in a cup- 
board in his bed-room. The contents of one of these, and 
more than half of those of the other, he has swallowed. The 
l*esult has been a terrible accession of fever, and occasional 
delirium, and his appearance is, I assure you, extremely 
alarming. I should have been at Ashmead now, if I had 
pot heani that yoa were expected here at dinner/* 

''And is there axiy eventual danger to be anticipated?^ 
i^kedL 

*^ It is impossible to say,^' replied Snigffs; "I have left 
liim in the care of my voung man, and I hope he may get 
a little rest; but there s no knowing what may happen if 
we are not able to overcome the inflammation.** 

^ If any thing fa^al were to oocor," said f, ^ it would 
kill my poor brother^ and then his being left here — ai^ — *^ 

"No blame ican a^ttach to ytm,^^ said Sniggs: ''yoo are 
strictly prohibited from vi^ting him.^' 

Yes, thought I, that*s very true; but blame attaches 
somewhere, and it is not very difficult to say where — the 
idea of leaving such a temptiag potation within reach of 
the hopeful lad, whose love of any thing *' black, sweet, and 
intoxicating** was remarkable, combined with his hatred 
of physic, and a determination to do all the mischief he could 
at the apothecary's house (his removal to which he consi- 
dered a barbarous and degrading banishment) seemed to 
roe preposterous. If his death should result from such ne- 
gligence, it could scarcely be considered accidental or na- 
tural ; and from the peculiar twist of Snigg8*s countenance, 
I felt assured that however much he might try to conceal 
his real opinion of the case, it was in &ct ominously nnfa« 
vourable. 

"I shall step home immediately after dinner,*' said 
Sniggs, «• and see how he is going on. I told Mr. Tibbs to 
send the instant he fancied him growing worse ; but by the 
evening we shall be better able to judge.*' 

The intelligence of the worthy leech* and the tone in 
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which it was conveyed, filled my mind with serious appre- 
hensions, and iiindered mo from making immediate in- 
quiries as to the clause and manner of Daly's introduction 
and presence at the rectory. Wells was one of those libe- 
ral-minded men of the church who was ever ready to pa- 
tronise merit in whatever profession he found it, and having 
known that I had ^one behind the scenes to speak lo Daly 
— or rather DelaviUe, for although he had break&sted with 
me as Daly, he was at the rectory under his nomme de 
guerre — the invitation was probably the act of the rector 
himself By whatever means it had been achieved, it was 
to me a most embarrassing circumstance, and I now regret- 
ted that I bad not pressed him to stop and dine with me, 
which the willingness with which he had subsequently 
post[>oned his departure to dine with Wells, showed ine 
that it was quite clear he would have done. I felt that I 
could have managed him so much better in my own hotfse, 
and that Wells at Aslimead would have had fewer oppor* 
tunities of making inquiries into his earlier life, ana of 
giving him the opportunity of dilating upon our former in- 
timacy, and the numerous curious circumstances and occur- 
rences therewith connected. I had, in fact, outwitted my- 
self: however, I do not think the most imaginative antici- 
pator would ever have foretold the probability or even pos- 
sibility of my finding my friend and foe, my ** bane and 
antidote," domesticated in my fiither-in-law's house, in less 
than fbur-and-twenty hours after his arrival in Blissfold, and 
addressing him and his companion by the affectionate epi* 
thets of Doraine and Sniggy. 

This event, which at any other time would have of itself 
sadly discomposed me, and made me wretchedly nervous, 
became, however, of secondary importance when I revolved 
in my mind the probable consequences of what I began to 
think would be the probable result of Tom's illness. From 
a false pride I had omitted writing to Cuthbert fb give him 
an account of his health ; and Cuthbert, in his love of ease, 
availing himself of the future opportunity of justifying his 
silence by a declaration that he had been waiting to hear 
from me, had pursued a precisely similar line of conduct. 

Before I left home I had, as I. have already recorded, re- 
solved that, whatever my feelings about Mrs. Bra'ndyball 
and h^r in^uence might be, all delicacy upon that point 
was to be overcome ; aqd I had accordingly determined to 
write by to-morrow's post. What'Soiggs had communi- 
cated rendered this duty doubly imperative: and the best, 
tbiny J QOMld ^Qf under existing circumstances, would be 
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to delay till the hmi moment permitted by the post-office to 
forward my account of Tom, perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind, that let the conseqnences of the carelessness of Mr. 
or Mrs. Sniggs, or both of them, as the case might be, be 
what they might, they would be visited upon me to the 
fiillest extent of Cuthbert's vengeance. 

And to what might this not reach? It was true Cuthbert 
liad made me, to a certain degree, independent, and I occu- 
pied a place in society which many men, greatly my supe- 
riors in rank and fortune, might reasonably envy, and which, 
at all events, enabled me to envy nobody ; but all this com- 
fort and enjoyment was — at least to a very considerable ex- 
tent — derivable froni, and dependent upon, the will and plea- 
sure of my brother; at least, without meaning a pun, my 
present possession of it, was the result of his pleasure, and 
its permanency would entirely depend upon his will. 

iwas satisfied that if Tom sliouid unfortunately die, that 
very circumstance would consummate Mrs. BrandybalPs 
triumph. She would, of course, irritate Cuthbert, enlarge 
4ipon our inhumanity, and, in short, carry her great point of 
securing the entire guardianship and control of the girls; in 
order to do which, with the greater show of propriety and 
independence, she t^ould unquestionably become the second 
Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney. That event would, with equal cer- 
tainty, more especially considering the unfortunate incident 
which brought it about, divert the current of my poor bro- 
ther's bounty and liberality into new channels, and I might 
suddenly find myself lefl with Ashmead on my hands, with- 
out the means of living in it, or keeping it up. 

It may easily be imagined that with all these prospects 
for the future in my mmd's eye, and the dread that Daly 
would Indulge the company, in the course of the day, with 
details of the past, my position and feelings were any thing 
but agreeable. 

" Tom," said Wells, " is, I hear, worse to-dayl" 

"Yes," said I, "I am deucedly sorry he is." 

"Are youV said Daly; "that won't do, — no, my dear Gil- 
bert, I have heard the story — happen to know, as Hull sajrs 
— never tell me that a man can be sorry for a fellow who ia 
likely to stand in his way—nine to six" — still playing on. 
'* I once knew a man, and a capital fellow too, who was in 
remainder to a title and a fortune, with nobody between, 
but a consumptive cousin of five years olj— eleven to six— 
and what d'ye think he did^ Si^iggsl" 

"Can't say," said Sniggs. 

" Goes to the hmily apothecary— two more, that's thir« 
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teen — and says, 'what a fine healthy boy that Ferdiqand 
Alpfaonsoisf 

*" Healthy !* cries the apothecary; 'sickly, jrou meani' 

*' ' On the contrary,' cries the beir-presamptive, ' I mean 
healthy.' 

The apothecary idK>ok his head. 

" * Well,' said the heir-presumptive, * I tell you what I'll 
do— you attend him constantly, and ought to know — but ri( 
bet you a thousand guineas to one he is alive this day twelve-' 
month.' 

^ The doctor jumped at the bet, and before six months 
were over, the Baron Ferdinand Alphonso was settled all 
safe and snug in the family vault, and the heir-presumptive 
in full possession." 

** Do you mean to say" said Sniggs. 

*^ Nothing," replied Daly; ''only tint the medical man 
was the beet judge, and was quite right in backing his opi« 
nion. Now, if Tom, — what d'ye call your invalid connex« 
ion? — were to fall in with a medical man, who entertained 
so bad an opinion of his case, I should say — pshaw ! that's a 
miss — score one — I should say betting the castor out would 
be very pretty sport" 

Wells looked somewhat surprised, and Sniggs appeared 
extremely indignant 

•* La," said Daly, " medical matters are often brought to 
bettings. Did you never hear the story of the fit and the 
bleeding — it's as old as the Hillis — not the* Hulls — eh — ' 
GilbertV 

" Not to my knowledge," said I. 

"Why, sir," said Daly, "Will Witley, an old friend of 
mine, was standing one day at the window at White's, and 
down he fell in a fit, as flat as a flounder. Sir Harry Dp- 
trap offered three hundred to two that he would di^ 'Done,* 
said Lord Bendamere. ' Done,' cried Liptrap. %nd doD0 
and done it was. The nearest apothecary had been sent 
for on the instant : — in he came post-haste — ^looked at Will 
— and whipped out his lancet in the twinkling of an eye— — 
" *Mind what you are at, sir,' said sir Harry to the doc* 
tor ; 'if you bleed theit gentleman, and he recovers, youll 
pay my three hundred to Lord Bendamere. I backed Na- 
ture out at three to two; but I did not bet upon Art' 

"Whether the apothecary was frightened, or whether 

he bled the patient, I can't say," said Daly; "hat Will Wit^ 

ley is alive and merry at this moment to tell the story, and 

the Jockey Club had to 'settle the diflerence.'" 4|»' 

"Your humane suggestion," said I to Daly, "at cnce so 
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gratifying to me, and so complimentary to Mr. Sniggs, it 
would scarcely be worth trying. The poor boy of whom we 
are talking is no heir-presumptive, nor does he stand in my 
way, except that by his death, if it should unfortunately hap- 
pen, I am likely to lose whatever my poor brother might 
otherwise have been disposed to leave me in case of my sur- 
viving him. However, let us hope for the best." 

A summons to dinner terminated the conversation ; but I 
thought I began to perceive that Wells was not quite de- 
lighted with his new visiter, who had, it appeared, made 
good his landing, by having accosted the rector in the Bliss- 
fold library, and having proclaimed his old friendship for 
me, and a perfect recollection of my father-in-law's father, 
whom he said had been an intimate friend of his Uncle 
John's. 

To me, perfectly acquainted as I was with my friend's 
^'fkcilitiesi^' this ancient friendship was somewhat proble- 
matical ; and when Wells was describing the circumstance 
of Daly's self-introduction to him— encouraged, however, by 
a good-natured recognition on the part of the rector — he 
evidently overheard us; and the twinkle of his eye, and the 
motion of his mouth, convinced me that Uncle John, if he 
ever existed, which, (as I never had previously heard of him,) 
I very much doubted, knew no more of our host's respecta- 
ble father than I did. 

Things, I must confess, all turned out badly upon this par- 
ticular day. When Wells invited Daly to dine with him, 
he had not received a very curious letter from Lieutenant 
Merman, upon which he was desirous of consulting me, and 
which promised, under certain circumstances, very much to 
alter the position, and, eventually, the state of his daughter 
Fanny. I saw that his mind was occupied by some subject 
of impor^ce, and that neither his pkying nor marking 
was done attentively; and although I was not prepared to 
hear what he subsequently told me respecting the gallant 
officer's cbmmunication, I felt perfectly assured that his 
thoughts were not on what he was doing. 

The consequence of all these "cross ptfTposcs,* was, that 
Wells, instead of being cheerful and full of anecdote, " his 
custom always of the aflernoon," Was dull and restless, and 
neither encouraged Daly in bis drolleries; nor laughed when 
he made an effort, and voleinteered a joke. Sniggs waa fid- 
getty about Tom, and so was I, and the result was, that 
which i» by no means unfrequent in ttodiety, the " meny 
men«]l«" when brought together, were as dull and gentle- 
manly 80 possible. 
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Obe anecdote Daly gave us, which made Wells smile, 
but thier lather, I believe, because^ he knew the hero of the 
tiUe^ or, at least, the hero as Daly told it^ for it did not ap- 
pear to me quite impossible that my friend might have heard 
Wetis speak of the reverend personage uppn whom he fii- 
thered it. Sniggs had been describing the various tracas" 
series of poor Tom Falwasser during his confinement at his 
house, and amongst other things, told us that his restlessness 
was such that he never could get him to lie still, even when 
rest would be most advantageous. 

" Now," said Daly, " that only shows the difference g[ 
dispositions; perhaps age has something to do with it-— an 
old friend of mine. Doctor Doldrum, of Dorchester — rich- 
snug-— smug incumbent ^f a fine fat living, and a bachelor, 
was regularly hunted by the old nHiids and widows of his 
neighbourhood. They were sure be would find a wife such 
a comfort. — His house only wanted a lady to take care of 
it, — and accordingly he was never lefl at rest upon this 
important topic. 

'* One» however, of these anxious creatures took the lead 
of the others; and when he once happened to be seized 
with a somewhat serious illness, resolved upon nursing him^ 
which she did most assiduously-^ay, and kindly too. tie 
began to recover; but the listlessness of fever hung about 
hnn ; and although his doctors ordered him to get up every 
day, there he lay, indolent and weak, and so he went on 
for a week or more, without once leaving his nest 

^ Pray try and get vrp, doctor,*' said the attentive Mrs. 
Mantrap. 

<* I am too weak, ma'am,*' said tlie doctor; "I will try 
to-raorrow.*' 

** Fine day,^' said l^rs. Mairtrap, *^ beautiful breeze — ^let 
Thomas wheel you into the garden?" 

•* I can't, ma'am;" said the doctor ; •» I'm toa Ifeak." 

"Do, doctor I'' 

" No, ma'am, no," said Doldrum. 

^Dear me, dear me," said Mr& Mantrap, losing patience 
with her patient, ** will nothing make you get out of your 
bedl" 

** No, ma'am,^' said the doctor, with a deep sigh and & 
look of despair — " nothing— except, indeed, your getting 
into it" 

''This htUquetie broke off the acquaintancef and Dol- 
dmnrdied in a state of ''single bleESsdness.'" 

This, however^ I regret to say was, if not the first, the 
last bit of merriment of the dlay; fbr just as IMy had 

TOL, I.--1S 
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fiDiBhed his anecdote, looking himself as gnve as a judge, 
a message from Sniggs' young gentleman, Mr. Tibbs, took 
him away before the time at which he had intended to go. 
We were — at least Wells and I — considerably agitated oy 
the sudden manner in which the message was announosd ; 
and I — full to a certain degree of a kind of internal super- 
stition — anticipated the worst 

Wells, who saw what was passing in my mind, and know* 
ing that I was specially prohibited from even entering the 
apothecary's house, followed Sniggs, promising to bring 
me an authentic account of poor Tom's state ; and thus, in 
no humour for such a scene, I was left for a short time 
tHe-a-tHe with Delaville Daly or Daly Delaville, which- 
ever it best suited himself to be. " Sibthorpe Hopkins, or 
Hopkins Sibthorpe." 

" Odd, isn't it V said he, when Wells was fairly out of 
hearing — " deuced odd, that ' we should be both here toge- 
ther,' as the new song says? Wells is a capital fellow- 
lilted him the moment I saw^him — always have a respect 
for the cloth— especially when a dinner is in the way. You 
told me you were coming here ; so, thinks I to myself, FIl 
just pave the way and meet him — did it in my best style." 

'* You seem to have done so," said I, In a tone and man- 
ner which must have practically convinced the yet untamed 
■ madcap that I had very materially altered my views of life 
^nd society. 

" Never see a Domine," said Daly, " but think of the 
horrid tricks we used to play Carbo Cockletop, the curate 
of Cranberry, where I was at all the school I ever had — ^we 
called him Carbo because he looked like a Wallsend po- 
lished — devout but dirty, poor dear fello^ ! Amiable, con- 
iiding, dim-eyed, and dignified, if not in his profession, cer- 
tainly in Ms manner; he had a fashion of throwing faimself 
with a nmgTsterial air backwards on the seat in tne pulpit 
afler his preliminary prayer. Upon that seat did I regular- 
ly do hen s work every Sunday.*' 

"Hen's worki" said I, gravely, and really not compre- 
hending him. 

" Yes," said Daly — " hen's work. Every Sunday, there 
and upon that velvet cushion did I lay an egg, and as regu- 
larly did poor Carbo Cockletop carry on the process of in- 
cubation to a certain degree by sitting on it — Ailing grace- 
fully upon his seat without looking before, or rather behind 
him, down he went — squash went the egg^ and so absorbed 
was he in the might of his own majesty, that, like a herrac 
general in a di&rent field of actioni he pever heard the 
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burstioff of the shell, nor took any notice of the event But 
when the sermon was over, and Carbo came down to make 
the amiable amongst his congregation, the effect of the 
squash upon the back of his shining canonicals was good — 
the field sable and the egg proper were beautiful heraldry; 
and homeward he walked, wholly unconscious of the absur- 
dity of his appearance. And this L did seven consecutive 
Sundays with undiminished success." 

'* Ah," said I, ** such things I could have laughed at once 
_but " 

"I perceive,'^ said Daly, •* things are aUerated since I 
was behind the parson, and you have been before him; 
however, I am a Benedick too-^eh? — thank your lucky 
stars!" 

** I hope," said I, ** that your prospects will brighten. I 
am sure your book ought to secure you money and reputa- 
tion. I only wonder how you, with your habits, could have 
undergone the fatigues and privations incidental to such a 
journey as that which you have so accurately detailed." 

"Fatigues!" said Daly; "privations! — why, my dear 
Gilbert, you don't suppose I ever went to any of the places 
I describe — not a bit of it ! I never was out of the infernal 
town, which, I wish to my heart, I never had been in, ex- 
cept as I remember my visits to Sir Frank Blazeaway, the 
commodore, in his frigate. Frank is as fine a fellow as 
ever stepped— fights like a devil, and drinks and plays as 
well as he fights." 

" My dear Daly," said I, " all these things are very well 
in their way, but you ought to jeflect" 

" What, as my looking-glass does when I shave," said 
Daly, *' to warn me how time creeps on-ror rather gallops. 
No, I hate refleetion, Gilbert Sufficient to the day be tJie 
evil thereof; and although some great man, I (brget his 
name at the moment'-^np matter-r-says, ' He Aat never 
loobi back will never gain wisdom enough to look forward,' 
I go no fiirther than the present — «*" 

" But, the book," said I ; ** how do you reconcile the call* 
ing it your journey into the interior?" - 

«**Tis mine, 'twas his,' "said Daly^"and, I hope, will 
' be slave to thousands.' I talked to a man who had been 
ther^, or somewhere else, and I read other men's books of 
trarels. I knew they had never been where they said they 
Imd been; and I consider a matter«o^fiict detail, made on* 
hand, is a work of infinitely greater ingenuity than the 
coiDiooo-pUioa report of vi aotoal journey. Rely upon it, 
my C^Qalcb will btcome • fiudiiooftlue diak befbre ft twelve- 
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month 18 over our heads, and I shall he Fionised all o?er 
London for having caught a glimpdeof the Bogieminnicombo 
Mountains, which never were discovered, and having as- 
certained the direction in which a river that nobody erer 
heard of does not run.'' 

" I hope you may, but ^" 

" Oh," said Daly, " you are skeptical-r-you have pulled 
up and arc steady — I must continue dashing at something. 
True, my creditors are not dead* but they must be pacified. 
I can't kill myself a second time, and *take the benefit of 
the act '—'I mean of innocent suicide — the knob on my nose 
is too well known now. Still, nU desperandnm is my motto; 
and I back myself three to two, like the winner at White's, 
that I fall on my legs — at least as long as t have a plank 
left to stand upon." 

^Exactly so," said 7, not forgetting what I had seen some 
years before at the Old Bailey; *'but now," I continued, 
really anxious about him, and feeling rather glad that I had 
an opportunity of ofifering him some assistance, which I had 
not done in the morning, ** what do you really and seriously 
propose 1" 

His answer was checked by the return of Wells, the ex- 
pression of whose generally cheerful countenance told me 
better than words, that matters looked badly with the in- 
valid. 

"The boy is dying," said Wells; ^'he is delirious, and 
- Sniggs is convinced an effusion on the brain will take place. 
Nothing can be worse." 

"Nothing, indeed," said I. "This will be a dreadful 
blow upon us all ; and, to say truth, f do not think, when 
the case comes to be looked into, that Sniggs will get much 
credit on the score of carefulness, in allowing such a patient 
access to strong spirits like cherry brandy." 

"Especially," said Daly, who would rather lose ten friends 
than one joke, however good the one, aad however bad the 
other — "especially a boy whose addiction to bouncfs was 
notorious." 

"Ah, Mr. Delaville," said Wells, "those who have never 
suffered an affliction of this Sort may jest upon it: for my 
part, I am sure you will fbrgive me; I had hoped to pass an 
agreeable day and evening with you and my son-in-law ; J)ut 
this most unexpected calamity presses upon us dreadfbUy, 
and I think that Gilbert and 1 ought to go to Ashmead* 
where the news, if any thing fatal doe9 occur, would per- 
haps abruptly reach his wife, and produce Che ivioit serious 
conaeqaences.^ 
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«'I a^ree with yoo,** said I to Wells: ^and I am sure, mj 
dear Daly " 

« Daly !" said Wella " DelavUle, I thought." 

•*Ay, said I, "his travelling name; but ^" 

'^Daly!" repeated the rector, somewhat emphatically. 
** Surely you are not the Mr. Daly of whom I have heard 
Gilbert so frequently talk V 

" The same in propria jgersom,^^ said Daly, making a 
theatrical bow, " and very much at your service." 

I saw that the rector was very much jsurprised, and fan- 
cied that he was a little angry. This vexed me; because I 
feared that I should be implicated as a party to the decep- 
tion with regard to my friend's assumed name. However, 
as I had neither brought him to the rectory, nor invited him 
thither, but, on the contrary, had left my own house in or- 
der lo avoid him;. I felt, also, that I could explain away my 
share of the business during our walk to Ashmead; upon 
which Wells seemed more positively resolved, after disco- 
vering whom his guest really was, :tban he was before. 

"I shall make no apology, Mr. Daly,^ said Wells; "for 
wishing you a geod evening: ^o old a friend of my son-in- 
law will, I am sure, no^Vequire ceremony.** 

"Assuredly not,^* said Daly. "I will just top iip with 
one g^iS9 of sherry, and betalce myself to * mine inn,* ex- 
tremely glad to have jseen (filbert ' happy, a^nd to thank you 
for your hospitality." Saying which, he rose from the ta- 
ble. Wells rang the bell, and, having cordially shaken hands 
with both of us, the ugirelbrmed wag was, in a fbw minutes, 
alearc^^^lxeJIiouse. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" I BAD no idea/' eaid Wells, when Daly was out of 
hearing, **that our entertaining^ mimic was your redoubt- 
able friend, of whom you have bo often spoken : if I had— 
and I wonder almost that you had Bot told me-— I don*t 
think I should have asked him hcre.*^ 

'* My motive," said I, '*^for not ^ying any thing about 
him was my desire not to betray him under his dias;ufse; 
but most certainly I did not expect to find him your guest*^ 

**The deuce you did not!" said Wells. •" Then he must 
be rather a sharp hand. He came up to me in the library, 
told me had breakfasted with you, and that you regretted 
your engagement to me — of which I then knew nothing— 
because it would keep you from him ; and all this he did 
so plausibly, and so coolly, that he made me understand, 
without directly saying it, that yoti wished to dine here 
instead of at.Ashmead, in order to keep the house quiet, 
and that, moreover, your plan was that I should ask him to 
meet you." 

** Well," said I, " give him the full credit for his ingenu- 
ity, and believe that I was perfectly innocent of any such 
conspiracy, and never was more surprised in my life than 
when I found him here." 

*< Never mind,*' said Wells; **I wish we had not such 
good, or rather bad reasons for driving him away. Gilbert, 
rely upon it, that boy will not get over it." 

•* I fear not," said I. 

** We had better prepare poor Harriet for the possibility 
of his death," said Wells; " and, moreover, I am anxious to 
see her mother. I have had a very extraordinary commu- 
nication from the lieutenant touching his afiair with Fanny, 
of which I do not exactly understand the meaning. 

** Come," fi&id I, ** let us be going;" and we mechanical- 
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ly proceeded to |ire|«re for our walk to Aahmetd, both of 
us ooeupied with a, Variety of feelings of the most anpleft> 
sBDt character. 

Daring the trqfet, however. Wells imparted to roe sooae 
particulars of his difficnlties; for he was now struggling be^ 
tween an tinxiety to promote hi8*dliogfater*s happiness, and a 
determination tasnpfwrt what he called the dignity of her 
character. 

That Lieutenant Merman was attached to Fanny there 
4»ou]d be no doubt, — at least as much attsehed as an abrupty 
iron-nerved man, wholly devoid of delicacy, or that sort of 
feeling which I hold to be essential to true love, could be; and 
although particularly disi^reeable to me, there could be as 
little doubt that Miss Fanny Wells was extremely well dis» 
posed towards him. The avowed want of fortune on the 
part of the young lady exonerated him in her eyes from 
any imputation of interested motives in his affection, and 
his implicit belief that his aunt would make him her heir, 
fully justified his persisting in attentions which he all along 
proposed to carry to an honourable conclusion. 

00 &r all was well; nobody could find fault, and certain- 
ly, least of all, Wells, to whose notions about marriage I 
have so oflen referred. . The truth was, that when the lieu- 
tenant found that his inheriianee was saddled with a condl* 
den, he preferred the money with the incuaU)rance, to sub- 
jecting himself to incumbrances without the money^ 

^ But the liestenant and his aunt had reckoned without 
their host. Merman, when he had explained the position 
in which he was placed, by the pertinacious afibction of his 
aunt, Miss Maloney, and had, in fact, broken off the afifair 
with Fanny, proceeded to the old htdy, the source of all his 
future prosperity, and was most cordially recefved; his 
prompt appearance in answer to her summons practically 
evincing his readine'ss to fall into her arrangement 

*< « Dear Philip,"" said bis aunt, '' 'you will find Milli- 
cent Maloney a very charming young woman. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that you have seen so little of her, but your 
being quartered in England, and our living in Ireland, have 
kept you too long apart My plan of settling you together 
is not one of to-day, but I bad my reasons for net communi- 
cating it to you in direct tern^ before. The nrament you 
told me your intentions of proposing for another young lady, 
I felt it necessary to open my heart to you.' 

** * I wish,' said the lieutenant^ * it had so happened that 
I could have been aware of your views before — for really 
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Mifls Welli 18 a nice girl; and I have got 00 cmnptet^y 
hsbitoated to the ways of her Amily, that it is painful to 
myself not to speak of its being rather unfair to her, to 
break off such an engagement That» however, isn't much, 
because I fiiirly told her father, it would be maJdneas in me 
to marry her without adeqiuate means for her support-^the 
wife of a subaltern, with, perhaps, half a dozen children, 
destined to be stowed away in a bare-walled den in bar- 
racks, or cooped up in country quarters in a two-windowed 
drawing-room over a chandler's shop, ought not to be taken 
from the quiet comforts of such a house asBlissfold rectoiy. 
If I had the means ' 

** 'Ay, ay,' said the aunt, ' but you have not the means, 
Philip. All I want you to do is to see Millicent — ^ber Ei- 
ther was one of Uie handsomest men that ever stepped; he 
was, as you know, one of your honourable profession, and 
Millicent is naturally attached Xo Xhose .who, Jiko yourself, 
ibelong to it;^ 

'" 'And her mother?' said Philip-*^ 

^' Ay, that^s the question.^ 

"*< *Her mother,' said the aunt^ ' was a young lady ef good 
ihmily — it was a runaway match. I knew her well-^inti- 
«nately-— poor girl, she died within a very short time Qf 
Millicent's birth, who, c6nsequent]y, never knew a mother's 
«are. Her death happened at a time when I had gone into 
the country for the hetiefit'of my health; and 1 had tfae^ne- 
lancholy satisfaction of being with her when she breathed 
lier last Her husband iiad been ordered abroad about two 
months before the event, which she survived only £ve 
weeks. I promised her to be a mother to her okild. I 
brought the baby home 4o my father's house when I returned 
-^brought her up carefully — and, when old enough* sent, 
her to school; aiM^ as you know, when my father died and 
I went to live in Ireland, she accompanied met^^nd, in fact, 
has never left mejsince^' 

•*''YouT kindness has been remarfaable,' said Philip, 
making a sortof sniff with his nose, which sounded more 
significant than genteel. 

** * Is it not natural, then,' said his aunt, ' that, meaning 
to leave every thing I have to those most dear to meTl 
should wish you, who have a natural claim upon me, to 
unite yourself to her to whom I am so much attached? 
Thus the amount of what I leave would be jomtly younb 
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and I should siee you settled and bappy before I quitted this 
traiuiitory life/ 

'* 'Nobody would yenture to impugn your hind kiten* 
tions/.said the lieutenant; 'all I presume to complafh of is 
my not having been earlier made acquainted with them-~ 
her father " 

" * Oh,' said Philip's aunt, • her father never returned to 
England.-^He died in the West Indies in half a year afler 
his departure.' 

'''And is Miss Maloney now berel' said Philip, who 
saw lying about the foom, harp-stringp, and colour-boxes, 
and work-boxes, and odd volumes of aovels, a song or two, 
some netting, and knotting, and knitting-needles, and sun* 
dry other similar indications of the presence of a young ac- 
complished female. 

^* 'To be sure she is,' said the aunt; ^I only wanted to 
put you auJaU before I introduced you to her — here is her 
picture, and an^excellent likeness too.' 

" Philip looked at the miniature which she profiered, 
and beheld a countenance full of animated expression, with 
a pair of eloquent eyes, and a wit<;hing smile upon the lips» 
wbich^ taken in conjunction with a Irgure that, as far as it 
went in the picture^ was perfectly symmetrical, instantly 
superseded the less classical beauties of the deserted Fanny 
Wells in the mind of the lieutenant. 

" 'This,' said the lieutenant, *this is very lovely, though! 
But I tell you what, aunt — don't suppose I mean to flatter 
yeu — but upon my life there is something in the expression 
of the mouth that reminds m& very much of you,^ 

" 'Me !' exclaimed the aunt: ' what a notion ! Compare 
me, at forty-one, with that blooming creature of nineteen! 
Philip, Philip, Philip, you are dreaming. No, nol I never 
was so handsome as that No, she td^s afler her father 
more than afler her mother.' 

" ' If Miss Mellecent * 

" ' Millicent, my dear Philip,' said the aunt. 

"'I never knaw,' said Philip, *^how to pronounce that 
name.' 

" ' Why,' said the aunt, who was a wag in her line, ^ in 
the present case you may pronounce it either way — 

* You may eaU bar MilUeent on account of her money, 
^ Or Mellecent, because she's as f weet as honey. • 

Thcre'g for you!* 
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'" I am delighted to see you in such spirits, aunt/ said 
the lieutenant; <now tell me when am I to be presented?' 

" ' As soon as you have dressed for dinner,' said the aunt 
' First impressions go a great way, and I want her to like 
you at once.' 

" As for myself, if I had been there I should speedily 
have abandoned all hopes of success by a coup de main. 
Merman was decidedly no beauty, and if he were destined 
to win a heart it must be by the exercise of that most peril- 
ous of all man's members, the tongue : however, the lieu- 
tenant did not think so, and, accordingly, acting npon the 
suggestion of his worthy relation, who had proved herself 
so much attached to him, and so careful of his interests, be- 
stowed a double ishare of pains upon the completion of his 
toilet, 

'* Miss Pennefather — or, as she was beginning to call her- 
self, Mrs. Pennefather — dined early — ^we o'clock — and in 
the summer a drive or a stroll in the cool of the evening 
was the order of the day. As it was, and while stern win- 
ter bound fair nature in his icy chains, Millicent would en- 
deavour to make the fireside agreeable^she would sing to 
faim — for she sang divinely. She would show him her draw- 
ings, for she drew beautifully, and then at some more ge- 
nial season wben^^ 

^The sun liad chased the mountain snow. 
And kindly loosed the frozen soil," 

siie would fltroll with him by the banks of the beautiful 
river which rolled its silver tide under the terrace at the 
end of the flower-garden, and point out to him the beauties 
of the verdant vulley which lay at their feet All this, it 
must be confessed, was well calculated to eradicate from 
his memorv the less showy qualifications of my poor sister- 
in-law, and teach him to forget the humbler laurel walks 
of hospitable Blissfbld. 

^ Within a few minutes of five, the lieutenant paraded 
himself in the drawing-room of Mrs. Pennefather's perfect 
Paradise, at the eid of which was a iar^ looking-glass, in 
the which the lieutenant Isept continuvly gazing- at him*, 
self, improving all his good points; twisting his hair into 
curl, settling his neckcloth, arranging his waistcoat, and 
all the rest of it, until his dear relation made her appear- 
ance, looking, it must be confessed, exceedingly handsome, 
Md evidently not dreasad as a foil fi^r her Jewel of a siece. 
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***! thought,^ said she, <we shoald be better without 
straDgers to-day; so we shall be quite alone.' 

** * So much the more agreeable,' said the lieutenant. 

^* • Dinner is on the table,' said the butler. 

" ' Good news,' said the lieiHenant 

'* * Does Miss Maloney know we arer waiting V said Mias 
Pennefather. 

" * I'H inqttire, madam,' said the man, and retired. 

" • Come, Philip,' said the aunt, * we are at home, and I 
hope y6u feel we are ; so come. Millicent will join us in 
the dining-room. 

" And,' with a coqoetisfa air of gallantry, she extended 
her aim to her nephew, in order that he mi^ht offer his, en 
cavaiier; and away they went across the hall ; and the din- 
ner sn>elt savourily. 

" Just as the happy pair were about to seat themselves, 
the butler returned with news that Miss Maloney was not 
in her room. - 

" * Oh, then,' said Miss Pqnnefather, * she has probably 
gone into the lilM^ly. Tell Gibson to gaand find her.' 

** * Gibson isn't in, Tna^am,' said the butler. 

"*Why, who dressed her, I wonder?' said the aunt. 
* She could not have dressed without her maid.' 

" ' Miss Gibson hasn't been in since the morning,' said a 
tall, white-faced footman. 

" * What's the meaningf of thisV said Miss Pennefather. 

" Nobody knew ; every body looked. Some looked wise, 
some looked foolish. 

" • I'll go to her room myself,' Isaid Miss Pennefather. 
' Elxcase me, Philip, for a few minutes. This is mighty 
strange S I can't comprehend it' 

^ The lieutenant was in a vexy awkward position, stand- 
ing in the middle of the dining-room, exposed to the gaze 
of the servants, who had heard a week before, from Miss 
Gibson, the cause of his intended visit. 

** * Thomas, put the covers on again,' said the butler; and 
the dinner vanished from the longing eyes of the hongry 
soldier. 

" A loud scream just at this instant rang through the 
house. The maiS«ervants scrambled up the stairs; and 
when they reached Miss Millicent Malotiey's bed-room, 
they found their amiable mistress. Miss Laura Pennefather, 
in a violent fit at ther foot of the bed." 

Wells had just reached this point of his narrative when 
we arrived at the gate of Ashmead : after we had entered 
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the house he thus continued his account of the proceedings 
tX Aunt Pennefathcr^s. 

** No sooner bad the amiable tnbtress of the house reco- 
vered from ber fainting, which held for some tirne^ and was 
eventually overcome by the application of hartshorn and 
Eau de Colofjrne^ the burning of feathers, the sprinkling of 
water, and all the established remedies recommended by 
the Humane society for the restoration of hysterical ladies, 
than she screamed out the name of Millicent Maloney, in 
a tone emulating that of a peacock in anticipation of rain; 
but, although she had regained the use of her voice, her in- 
tellectual faculties continued in a lamentable state^f oh* 
fuscation-^her eyes rolled in every direction — her fiats 
remained clenched — and the first coherent phrase which 
the anxious attendants could understand was this, *Wbo 
thed— lisitwithr ^ 

. ^'Then it was the maid-servants looked at each other- 
then it was they began to feel a confidence that their sus- 
picions were well founded, and that something very extra- 
ordinary had happened to Miss Millicent Maloney. 

^* * Where is she V said the recovering Pennefiither— 
'where is she?-^I ask you all, where is shel' 

"* She r said 0H& . ' 

" * Where V said another. 

" * Where is who V cried a third. 

** ' Millicent— ^my child JSiiillieent T said Miss Penneft- 
ther. 

'* ' Child !' said Mary. 

" * Child !' exclaimed Jenny. 
, . « * Child »• reiterated Susan. . 

" * Yes,' faltered out Miss Penne&ther-f* my child — my 
niece — my young friend ! 

** * The last time I saw her, ma^am,' nid Susan, * was a- 
^ing down the^gardeo, just by the ewe-trees, towards the 
fiummer-house.' 

•( ( When was that)' said Miss Pennefkther. 

" ' About ten o'clock this morning,' said Susan. 

*<* Pshaw! Ridiculous!' said her mistreat *Didn*t8he 
lunch with me at half-past one V 

"*I only said '- 

** * Stuff! Nonsense !' exclaimed the tody. ' lift me u|>^ 
raise my head. Where's Philip? Where's the note ? Ob, 
here. What on earth shall I do-^yi^bat shall l^V 

Hereabouts the unfortunate lady retopeed into a state of 
tnsenubility, and the note which she had previously clenched 
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in h^r hand, and about which she evinced such earnest soli- 
titude, fell from he^ grasp. 

'* ' Susan,' said Mary, as it tumbled on the floor. 

" ' Mary,' said Susan, nodding her head. 

" * Susan,' said Jenny — * I say * 

^ Whereupon they began signalling to each other, to take 
advantage of their mistress's ^absence' to inform themselves 
of the contents of the billet The sympathies of mischie/ 
and curiosity combined Were at work, and, without the 
waste of another word, the domestic Graces of the uncon- 
scious Venus were busily occupied : one in greedily s^nd- 
lowing with her eyes the intelligence so anxiously coveted, 
and the other two grouped so as to prevent Miss Pennefa* 
ther seeing what was going on if she should happen sudden- 
ly to open her swain-killing eyes. 

'* Susan took upon herself the active and responsible part 
of the performance, and picking up the note, which they 
knew to be of Miss Maloney's writing, read, soUo vocej what 
follows : — 

" 'My dearest Friend, 

** * Your constant and long-continued kindness to 
me makes it doubly painful to me to take the decided step 
which, nevertheless, I have resolved upon. I would not for 
the world oppose your wishes or incut your displeasure; but 
the crisis is at hand, and therefore I am forced to act prompt- 
ly. My heart is so devotedly attached and so immutably 
engaged to another, that it would be worse than hypocrisy 
even to permit your nephew to be introduced to me in the 
character of an avowed lover. In cases such as these, dis- 
cussions only estcite and promote angry feelings. I have 
made my own decision, and will abide by it, let what may 
be the consequences. Before this reaches you I shall have 
placed ray fate beyond the chance of alteration — two days 
henCe you shall have farther particulars. In the mean time 
assure yourself that I am safe and happy, and always affec- 
tionately yoiirs, " *MilLicent Mai^net.' 

"* That's it, is iti' said Mary, rubbing her mistress's 
temples with Eau de Cologne. 

** 'That's it,* rejoined Jenny, as she chafed her mistress's 
hands; *and a pretty it, it is, too.' 

" *Can you guess whoV whispered Susan. 

"•Hush! Heiri! — do you feel yourself a little better, 
ma'am?" said Jenny, finding Miss Fennefather * coming to,' 
as she called it 
VOL. I. — 14 
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" 'Jane,' eaid Miss Pennefather, gasping for breath; ♦! 
never can be better. Tell me, where's the note V 

" 'Where's the note, Susan V said Jane. 

" * What note V said Susan. 

'* * Do you mean that bit of paper doubled up, down there V 
said Mary. 

" * Yes, child, yes.I" said Miss Pennefather ; * that's it; give 
it me« Do you know any thing at all about it?' 

" * It, ma'am I' said Mary. 

" * What, ma'am V said Susan. 

" 'What do you mean, ma'aml' said Jenny. 

(( t"Why, about Miss Millicent's going of^' said Miss Pen- 
nefather. 

« * Off!' exclaimed Susan. 

" * Going !' cried Mary. 

" 'Going off I' screamed Jenny. 

" * Off!' repeated the lady. ' This note tells me that she 
has left me — fled — run away, in short. But can nobody 
guess who the man is?' 

" 'Man !' exclaimed the three maids at once. 

" * Yes — man !' said Miss Pennefather, emphatically. * She 
is gone away with a man.' 

'* ' Dear me !' said Susan. 

" * Oh dear 1' cried Jane. 

*' ' Oil, bless me !' said Mary. 

" 'Have you seen nobody about the house lately J" said 
Miss Pennefather. 

" ' No,' was the general reply, with an exception made by 
Susan, of John Bartram, the old man known as the 'helper,' 
and who did all the work of all the regular servants. 

"'Nonsense,' said the lady, 'Oh, no, no; there is 
some fly-away Irishman in the case, I have no doubt. Just 
like her mother — no care — no thought. What am I to 
do with my poor nephew! What am I to say? How 
am I to excuse myself? I can't dine — I can't sit up. Su- 
san, go and tell Simmons to give my love to Mr. Philip, 
and say I am too unwell to go down to dinner; beg him to 
dine, and— ^-but then what will he think? You had better 
let Simmons tell him — no, go yourself— go yourself, and ex- 
plain why I cannot dine with him. Say I shall, I hope, be 
better in the evening, and will talk over matters with him, 
and — if he should ask about Millicent, why — you know what 
I have told you, and so—make him understand— break it to 
him — it is better than trusting Simmons — besides, I cannot 
tell him myself. Oh, Millicent, Millicent — fix>]isb, head- 
strong girl !' " 
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" Susan, of course, obeyed her mistress's commands, al- 
thougfh the mission to which she was appointed was, in fact, 
one of considerable delicacy and no little difficulty. Susan, 
who was an extremely pretty black-eyed girl, took the pre- 
caution, before she proceeded to the interview with the 
Lieutenant, to run into Miss Pcnnefather*s dressing-room 
in order to give her jetty ringlets a fresh twirl round her 
finger, and settle the little fanciful cap which she wore oa 
her head. It is impossible to trace the exact current of fe- 
male minds; but, however absurd it may appear, Susan, at 
the moment, felt the possibility of such a thing happening 
as tlie Lieutenant, being in the extremity of his despair for 
the loss of the mistress, drawn suddenly into a violent ad- 
miration of the maid. 

" Susan's heart fluttered terribly as she approached the 
dining-parlour in which Merman had been "lefl aloue in 
his glory;" Simmons having taken the precaution of having 
the * soup and iish * taken back to the kitchen to wait ias 
farther orders. Susan tapped at the door — a precautionary 
habit sedulously inculcated in all decent families — the "come 
in" of Lieutenant Merman brought her face to face with 
that distinguished officer. 

".When the door was opened, Merman was discovered 
standing with his back to the fire munching the piece of 
bread which had been deposited on the side of his plate, and 
which, in the then ravenous state of his appetite, he could 
no longer resist 

" * I beg your pardon, sir,' said Susan, dropping a sort of 
theatrical half-courtesy, * but my mistress begs you will not 
wait dinner for her. She will come down in the evening, 
when she hopes to be better.' 

" *And Miss MaloneyV said Merman, inquiringly. 

" * Why, sir,' said Susan, colouring deeply, * Miss Malo- 
ney, sir, — is— that's it, sir ' 

" • It! — what V said the Lieutenant. 

(i (Why, sir,' said Susan, * that's the reason my miatreas is 
not well enough to come down.' 

" *Whatr again said the soldier. 

"*Miss Millicent, sir, is gone out.' 

" * Gone out !' said Merman. 

"* Yes, sir.' 

" * What, in the snowl* 

"*I don't know, I'm sure, sir,' said Susan; *but— ahe is 
gone.' 

" 'Alone!' said Merman. 

« ' I can't sa^, sijr,* said Sijsan ; • but roy miatreaa fi^oma te 
Jthinir dqI* 
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** *Are we to wait till she returns V asked Merman. 

** * Oh dear no V said the maiden. * I believe, if you were, 
you'd have to wait a long time.' 

'^< What do you mean?' said Merman, ^Come here: tell 
me — is Miss Maloney gone on a visit, or ' 

"'No, sir,' said Susan : * don't be angry, sir; we all know 
what you are Come here for, and so did Miss Millicent, and 
80, sir,— don't tell my mistress that I told you all, — Miss 
Millicent has run away with somebody else; — don't be in a 
passion, don't.' 

" * Passion !' exclaimed the Lieutenant * I don't see why 
I should be in a passion. I never saw her, and therefore 
couldn't care mnch for her. Now, I am free to choose 
whom I like.' 

" ' That's very true, sir,' said Susan, biting her lips to 
make them redder than usuaL The look which the pretty 
girl put on immediately reminded the Lieutenant that he 
was treating her more confidentially than, considering their 
relative positions, was either necessary or becoming, by ex- 
pressing in so unreserved a manner the satisfaction which 
he felt at the defection of his intended wife. 

" * My mistresd begs you will eat your dinner, sir,' said 
Susan. 

"'fll endeavour,' said Merman; *but give my love to 
her, and ask her if I may send her something; and — will 
you tell the butler that I'm ready.' " 

" Susan bobbed an assenting courtesy, and lefl the room 
perfectly satisfied that her mistress's nephew was not likely 
to die ibr love, at least upon the present ootasion." 

It turned out in the sequel that Miss Millicent Maloney 
had left her heart in the Emerald Isle, and that the gentle- 
man who had it in his keeping had been summoaed to Eng- 
land as soon as Miss Laura Pennefather had expressed her 
determination with regard to Merman. There was nothing 
objectionable about the lady's favourite, except that worldly 
blemish — a want of fortune. And all Merman's present 
anxieties were directed to the immediate conclusion of his 
aflair with Fanny Wells, while his aunt's irritation of feel- 
ing towards Millicent continued, fearing, naturally enough, 
that time and her natural affections would soften her anger 
and relax the resolution which she had in her rage an- 
nounced to him, of cutting her off entirely. Here, however, 
the ligiit infantry officer was defeated: Laura could forget 
and forgive, or rather it may be said she forgave because sbe 
copld not forget ; and, at the termination of the Lieutenant's 
viaity hiB aunt gave him to understand that if she remained 
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in her present mind, as to Miliicent's conduct, ho would, at 
her death, receive a oioiety of the sum intended for him if 
his marriage with Millicent had taken place. 

This made a vast diHerence in his position. The dimiiHi- 
tion of the amount of his expected fortune by one-hal^ — the 
contingency, too, by which ho was to run his military life 
against that of a quiet, moderate lady of regular habits and a 

food constitution, were serious drawbacks: he certainly loved 
'anny better than any body else, except himself, and con? 
sidering the fortune he was to look to, in conjunction witb 
her charms, and hating the notion that she would very soon 
find out if he did not marry Aer, that he had been rejectee! 
by Miss Maloney, he sat down and wrote to Wells, giving 
his own version of his expedition, and begging to be allowed 
to return to his old quarters, and offering himself, such a$ 
he was, for the acceptance of his daughter. 

It was in this position of affairs that Wells sought my ad- 
vice and an opinion whether considering that Merman had 
actually retired, and gone avowedly to marry another wo 
man, Fanny could, consistently with the dignity of her cha^ 
racter, receive him again, and consent to become his wife, 
because the other lady would not have him. 

The point, 1 admit, was one of considerable delicacy, but 
as far as I could see, or indeed su^^est, it seemed to me 
most particularly to rest upon Wells^s objection to the 
change of fortune, and Fanny's feelings towards the Lieu? 
tenant: at all events, my proposition was, that if Wells was 
himself not hostile to the niarriage for financial reasons, 
Fanny should be lefl entirely to herself, to decide according' 
to her wishes and inclinations. 

Mrs. Wells was outratreously indignant at the propoai- 
tion, which she considered in the light of a downright in- 
sult, and did not hesitate to appropriate to the absent offi- 
cer the epithets of "fortune-hunter," "coxcomb," and im^ 
pudent fellow." Fanny, however, did not join in the cry 
against him, but maintained that jlU he did was perfeetljr 
disinterested, and that he had consented to give her up only 
to save her from the necessity of making sacrifices, and eai? 
posing herself to difficulties and inconveniences whieh sbui 
was even yet ready to encounter for the sake of ber deaf 
Philip. With great dutifulness, however, she declared her 
willingness to be guided entirely by her father, a proof of 
her obedience which I confess lost some of its merit in my 
eyes, from her knowing which way it was most probable 
the rector would decide, when there was a prospect of mar- 
rying off a daughter. 

14* 



CHAPTER X. 



Thihgs were thus proeeedlog, when, havijag forewarned 
poor Harriet of the dangerous state of Tom Falwaaser's 
oealth, I anxiously await^ the arrival of intelligence from 
Sniggs. With the morning came worse accounts of the boy, 
and by the poet came the following letter from his eldest 
sister; — 

<* Montpelier, Batk 

**I>BAR UNCLc-^Pappy is most anxious to hear about 
Tom, and wondered why you did not write ; but when I told 
him ]rou did not know where to direct to him, he was quite 
satisfied : pray let him hear about my brother. Pappy has 
got the pretty cottage Mrs. Brandy ball talked of next to our 
schools and seems very happy* Mrs. Brandyball is very at- 
tentive and kind to him, and very good to us; indeed, nei- 
ther Jane nor i do any thing but what we please. We are 
mostly in at the cottage, for Pappy likes us to be as much 
with him as we can. Pappy says that when Tom gets well 
he is to oome to us here, and then perhaps after the Easter 
holidays we shall all go to some other place, for 1 should not 
be very much surprised if our governess was to give up her 
sehod. Pappy says it must be so fatiguing to her, and 
thinks that she would have quite enough to do to soperin- 
t0Bd the education of me and Jane. 

^ I hope dear aunty and the little boy are quite well, and 
dear Fannj and Bessy. I should be delighted to hear from 
the latter. Give my love, and Jane sends hers. Pappy de- 
sires to be kindly remembered, and hopes you will let him 
hear soon. 

" Yours, dear Uncle^ affectionately, 

I was not in a humour to think much about myself wbea 
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I received this despatch, fi>r my mind was fully occupied 
with the fate of poor Tom ; hut certainly, as the communi- 
cation — ^by proxy— of an affectionate brother, the self-pro- 
posed godfather of my child, his inftmt nephew, never was 
any thing less satisfactory. To have expected Cuthbert to 
exert himself to the extent of favourinsf me with an auto- 
graph letter might have been too much, but to find no word, 
no syllable from him, referring in the slightest degree either 
to my wife or child, or to his intentions respecting bis spon- 
serial proposition, nor indeed any hint even tending to make 
me fancy that I occupied the smallest share of his atten- 
tion, was beyond my anticipations. That it was painful I 
admit, and if I had been in a state to dwell upon it, it would 
have awakened a thousand feelings, which perhaps it was 
as well should not be called -into play. It was evident that 
Mrs. BrandybalPs influence was rapidly increasing, and the 
artless manner in which Kate mentioned the probability of 
that amiable lady's giving up the fatigue of general tuition, 
to devote her time and talents to the exclusive improvement 
of my two half-nieces, convinced me that all my worst ap- 
prehensions were eventually to be realized. 

To Harriet I merely communicated the fkct that I had 
heard from Cuthbert— for I could not venture to apprize her 
of the nature of his letter. She, dear soul, was so full of 
kindness, so feelingly alive to my interests, and had devoted 
herself so entirely for my sake to him, that I was sure she 
would feel deeply and bitterly tlie tone and spirit of Kate's 
letter. In fac^ I do not think, since the day of my beloved 
mother's death, (a day always present to iny memory,} I 
ever felt so perfectly miserable as on this. 

With one o'clock— the hour of luncheon-— came Sniggs, 
and his report was such as to convince me that no hope re- 
mained of saving the boy ; it then struck me that I would 
wait until the fatal event occurred, and immediately after- 
wards start for Bath to break the news to Cuthbert; then I 
resolved upon writing, anticipating in my letter the worst 
which might happen. Sniggs worried me with technicali- 
ties, and the smell of the camphor with which he was high- 
ly perfumed reminded me of the danger likely to he incurred 
by his visit ; for although the whole establishment had been 
rendered proof against the infection, still the baby was yet 
unharmed, and when I saw him deliberately sit down to 
help himself to cold fowl and tongue, and ask the servant 
for some hot potato and cold butter, my patience was severe- 
ly tested. 

Yet wfiy should I have been vexed and irritated 1 What 
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was poor Tom Falwaaeer to him? He wag bia patient, and 
promised to be a valuable one, Biippoamg bis recovery to ex* 
cite his fatiier-ia-law's gratitude — but else Tom, unintereat- 
ing as it must be coDteaBed be was while ia health, inte- 
rested not ray worthy friend the apothecary more than any 
other lout who might be put under bis care for cure. Sniggs 
evidently enjoyed his repast, and from him I learned U^t 
Daly had actually left Biissfold; the state of mind in which 
he tbund the rector and myself, and the unceremonious man- 
ner in which we felt absolutely compelled to turn him out, 
bad determined him no doubt to quit a place, the hospitality 
of which could not have appeared to him in any very fa» 
vourable light It was, however, a seasonable relief to me 
to be assured of his absence. All that I had to reproach my- 
^If with wasj the not having taken a favourable opportunity 
to inquire if any pecuniary aid would be essentially service- 
able to him. i coDsoled myself, however, upon this point 
with the belief that if he felt himself at any time " hard 
run " he would make no scruple in applying to me for as- 
sistance. 

*' Indeed j" said^Sniggs, " this is an awkward job— Master 
Tom^s dying at my house — infectious disease — keep away 
patients-^-never had such a thing happen to mc before— odd 
circumstance-T-deuced unlucky." 

**It is, indeed/* said I,, thinking at the same time of the 
two bottles of cherry brandy. 

*' You ]{now Dr. Fuz by sight,'' said Sniggs, still eating 
—"the old man at Bassford— retired from practice now; 
idid live here fivc-aud-tweuty years ago— comes to church 
sometimes — sits in the chancel, opposite the rector — he had 
a patient in his house — did I ever tell you that, sirV 

'* I think not," said I, in a tone which ought to have in- 
duced a belief that I did not particularly wish to hear it 
then. 

"Deuced odd," said my friend, "Fuz was riding Tiome 
one night from visiting, and was stopped by a highwayman 
-^things now getting out of fashion. * Mpuey or your life !' 
«aid the fellow. Fuz pulled up — a man who had saved so 
many other lives instinctively desired to preserve hia own* 
' Don't abuse me, sir — ^you shall have all I have got' Dark 
as it was, the remotest recesses of the Doctor's pockets were 
bunted in order to satisfy the rapacity of the robber, and 
twenty guineas, a ten pound note, a few shillings, and a gold 
watch, were delivered to the marauder, who, making the 
Boctor a graceful bow, wished him a good evening and wont 
his way. Fuz — fond of money as he was, and deeply re- 
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gfretting his watch, the heir-loom of the Fuzzes — put spura 
to his horse, which, as George Colman says, 

• — was indeed a yery sorry hack. 
But that's of course. 
For what's expected from a liorse 
With an apothecary on his back?' 

He ! he ! he ! So away goes Fuz, as hard as he can with 
such cavalryw-reaches home — rushes into the arms of Mrs. 
F., aiid bids her thank Providence that he is returned safe 
and sound, although deprived of his gold, silver, notes, watch, 
and ornamental appendages. 

"*What are ornaments, compared with your life)* ex- 
claimed the affectionate female Fuz. *Ido thank Provi- 
dence — think no more of the money, love — it is, as they 
say, only mounting twenty or thirty pair of stairs next 
week, and it will all return.' And after this sweet parley, 
they sat themselves down to supper. 

"Scarcely had they entered fully into the enjoyment of 
the social meal, before a loud ringing at their gate aroused 
them from their comforts, 

*• * I know what it is,' said Fuz; ** Mrs. Rattletrap is — »^* 

" What, I can*t say," said Sniggs, " fqr the rest of the 
doctor's supposition was cut short by the entrance of one of 
the servants, who announced that a gentleman had been 
fired at by a highwayman^ not a quarter of an hour before, 
and severely wounded. His horse, from which he had fallen, 
had escaped, and two labourers, who had ^und him lying 
on the ground, groaning heavily, had brought him direct to 
the doctor's door. 

'*Up jumped the doctor, out he ran, and there, sure 
enough, found a gentleman bleeding, and looking exces- 
sively pale ; he had him carried into one of the parlours, 
and laid upon a sofa— rhis coat was taken off, and, upon ex- 
amination, it 'appeared that he had received a gun-shot 
wound in his left arm — the ball, however, had passed clean 
through, marvellously escaping the heart of the sufferer, 
who, it was evident to the learned Fuz, was rendered sense- 
less by the fall from his horse, rather than the effects of the 
hit The doctor, who was one of the most humane of men, 
first bled his patient, and then, when the gentleman was 
sufficiently recovered to comprehend the extent of his care 
and hospitality, told him that he could not thiqk of letting 
him stir out that night, and had, accordingly, ordered a 
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bed to be got ready for him. The wounded straDger wu 
quite overpowered by the courtesy of his doctor. 

"*Sir,' said Fuz, "it is not mere common-place civility 
that I offer. It is a duty I owe to Providence, sir; — ^the 
villain who wounded you robbed me, Sir, not half an hour 
before, within twenty yards of the same place. If J had hap- 
pened to deny him, or to have had nothing about me, sir, 
I might have been shot instead of you.' 

" * Very probably, sir,' said the gentleman, * I believe it is 
very bad policy to make any resistance — ^somebody is sure 
to suffer.' 

" * Oh,' said Fuz, * that's very true; but the highwayman 
sometimes gets the worst of it' 

*' ' Yes,' said the patient, * but I shall never try my hand 
again that way; however, your kindness, sir, has been most 
seasonably bestowed, and I iiope to be able to show you how 
very sensibly I feel it.' 

*** Don't mention it, sir,' said Fuz; "don't fatigue your- 
self with talking — lean on me — I will show vou the way to 
vour room ; — you will find every thing comrortable, I hope. 
1 shall bring yon some gritel, with a leetle very old Lisbon 
in it — Mrs. Fuz's favourite tipple — and a leetle dry toast, 
and then you will get a comfortable night, as I hope, and m 
the morning I shall have the happiness of presenting you 
to Mrs. F., and, in two or three days, All will be well again.' 

"It should be observed," continued Sniggs, "not that I 
tnean to question my old predecessor's philantiiropy, but it 
is possible such a thing might have had its effect — that, 
when he removed the stranger's coat and waistcoat, he — 
accidentally, of course — perceived a good store of sterling 
coin in one of the pockets of the latter garment, which 
gave the provident doctor a good, or rather a golden opinion 
of his chance customer, and seemed fully to justify the re- 
sistance which he had made to the highwayman's attack. 

" * I can never thank you sufficiently,' said the patient, 
as he toiled his way to the room appropriated to bis use. 
Arrived at the apartment, the doctor's own man was in at- 
tendance, to assist and undress tiie opulent stranger. 

" * And now,' jsaid Fuz, * now, my dear sir, when you are 
comfortably in bed, and would like the gruel I spoke of, do 
as Lady Macbeth did— 

" Strike upon the bell," 
And I will hnng *the drink' tnya^ff There is soroethiog 
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in your misfortune and my escape which specially binds me 
to you— so do as I prescribe.' 

"* Indeed, «ir,' said the gentleman, *your kindness is far 
beyond any thing I could have expected from a BtiangerJ 

"*Not a word about it, sir,' said Fuz; 'you see Fact 
upon the best principle. You were a stranger, and I have- 
taken you in.' 

"Well," said Sniggs, ^*the bell was struck— the gruel 
was taken — the patient shook the doctor's hand, and they 
parted ; the doctor entreating the patient, if he should feel 
the wound uneasy, or any feverish symptoms should annoy 
him during the nighX, to ring his bell, and summon him to 
his apartment. 

** What Fuz said to Mrs. F., in that season of perfe/5t in- 
genuousness which is comprised in the half-hour after re- 
tiring to rest, I know not,' continued Sniggs, "but the 
chances are that he congratulated himself upon having 
what he called formed a connexion ; he spoke with admira- 
tion of the manner of his guest, and certainly did not omit 
to substantiate all his favourable opinions by a reference to 
thQ contents of his sinister waistcoat-pocket — 

* Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine; 
A mask of gold liides all deformities, — 
Gold is heaven's physic, life's restorative/ 

So says Dekkar, and so thought Fuz. 

"Well, sir," said Sniggs, **the patient slept soundly — no 
bell rang. Fuz was equally at his ease, nor did he wake 
till nine. Up he gets — dresses with the nicest precision— 
and down to his patient in the best bed-room — taps at the 
door — no answer — taps again— still Jmute — 'Can he be 
deadi' muttered Fuz: * tetanus, by Jove.' In he bolts- 
rushes to the bed — there was the nest, but the bird was 
flown. What did it mean ? what could it mean 1 — where 
was he ? what was he? In the midst of his confusion, Fuz 
threw his eyes upon a neat small table, covered with a red 
cloth, whereon were deposited an inkstand, portfeuille, and 
all the other implements for writing, upon which lay a note, 
without a superscription, which, beino" directed to nobody, 
might be meant for any body. This Fuz opened, and thus 
he read:— 
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" * Dkab Sir,' 

" * I shall never forget your kindness. I felt it neces- 
sary to relieve you of my presence as soon as possible. 
You are much too good a fbllow to suffer. Under tiie pil- 
low of my bed you will find twenty guineas and a ten pound 
note; accept them without scruple, for they are your own: 
and in order farther to show my sense of gratitude, I beg to 
add, that if you will take the trouble to. walk to the second 
field on the right hand beyond the turnpike, you will find 
your watch, chain, and seals stuck into a haystack which 
stands in the corner of it. I have to apologize for not 
having wound it up. I do not regret my wound, for if the 
^ two worthies who shot me last night had been as good-na- 
tured as you, I should never have had the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, and you would never have got your own pro- 
perty hack as a tse. 

" * Yours.' 

" ■* How so T' cried the doctor, * this is strange !' The 
doctor, however, did not lose much time before he lifted the 
pillow and found his money, and the first thing he did after 
he had breakfasted was to walk to the hay-stack and reco- 
ver his watch. Wasn't that a good jokel" 

" Yes," said i, having mechanically listened ^to the nar- 
rative. 

"But," xJonlinued he, having completely anatomized the 
chicken, "I muSt be off again, you shall hear in an hour — 
and another bulletin before post-time." 

** If it ends fatally," said I, " I shall go to my brother — 
that I am resolved upon." 

In this determination Sniggs strengthened me ; and as 
soon as he had left the house, I went to Harriet, in order 
to prepare her for my departure. Mrs. Wells had, for the 
. first day sinee my wife's confinement, lefl her and gone to 
the rectory accompanied by Fanny, so that I had an oppor- 
tjviity of talking ovei^ oujp family Matters without interrup- 
tion; and slilce Harriet had now recovered sufficient 
strength to discuss the several points which, appeared to 
press, it was a great comfort to me to find her views of the 
future characterized by the same Sweet, mild, and, generous 
spirit which she had uniformly displayed irt what I now 
be^an to fear might have been our brightest days. My an- 
ticipations with regard to my brothers conduct after the 
death of Tom seemed perfectly to agree with those of my 
wife; we felt that he was estranged from us, and that no* 
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thing was wanting but such an event as this to sever en- 
tirely the bonds between us. 

" What does it signifyi Gilbert?" said Harriet : " we have 
& larger house than we want: a cottage will answer our 
purpose, and a plain, nice little garden will do just as weU, 
without all these grounds, and these hot-houses, and pine- 
ries, and luxuries. Oh no, dear; so long as we have health 
we shall have happiness: and, after all, Gilbert, we shall be 
more independent." 

" Come," said I, "we will not make up our minds yet to 
the reality of our reverses: it is (^uite right, when one does 
depend upon the will of others, to be prepared for the worst; 
and you delight me by the way in which you bend to the 
coming wave. Still, I will not suffer myself to think so ill 
either of t^uthbert's head or heart as even yet entirely to 
believe that we shall need to practise our philosophy." 

Thus I said ; but did not fed as secure as I wished my 
poor love to imagine I did. 

While these things were passing at Ashmead, other af- 
fidrs were in progress at the rectory. Merman, whose 
anxiety and rapidity of movement induced me to think that 
he was sincerely attached to Fanny, had followed his letter, 
and was actually ensconsed in his old lodgings in Blissfold 
within a few hours after Wells received it. Of this fact he 
apprized the worthy rector, and it was in consequence of 
these prompt measures that Mrs. Wells and her daughter 
had gone home to deliberate and decide. 

It is impossible for me to say what were the arguments 
adduced pro and con, or who chiefly advocated the cause of 
the lieutenant; but, as I have already stated, the moment I 
heard that offended pride and a lady's love were to be put 
in opposite scales, and that Miss Fanny was to hold the 
beam, I entertained very little doubt which would prepon- 
derate. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that Miss Millicent Maloney 
had not been heard of by Mrs. Pennefather at the time of 
the lieutenant's departure— a circumstance which induced 
her afibctionate friend to believe that the companion of her 
flight was not altogether so unexceptionable as she had 
hoped. It turned out, moreover, that the young lady's 
maid, Gibson, did not accompany her; but, on the contrary, 
was perfectly ignorant of her flight Miss Maloney having 
sent her on an errand to the neighbouring town, desiring 
her to wait {here for her, she did wait until so long after the 
usual dinner hour at home, that she ikncied she must have 
made some mistake^ and then returned ; and, as she said 

vou I. — 15 
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herself, " the very first syllable as ever she heard of Miss 
MUIy's going was from Susan when she came into the 

house.'* 

Nobody in the neighbourhood had seen Miss Maloneyout 
in the afternoon, either alone or with any body else ; no 
horses had been ordered from, nor come to, any of the inns 
in the town, nor to the ale-house in the village, nor bad any 
carriage passed through since the morning. Where, how, 
when, and with whom the young lady, had migrated still 
therefore remained a mystery. 

Not so the termination of the proceedings at the recto- 
ry; for, hearing the approach of visiters across the lawn 
somewhere about four o'clock, I looked out and beheld four 
familiar faces, "wreathed in smiles," looking up at the win- 
dows of Harriet's room. They belonged to the rector and 
his lady, who walked first, and to Fanny Wells and Lieute- 
nant Merman, who followed arm-in-arm, just as sociable as 
if nothing had ever happened to ripple the course of their 
true love. 

I welcomed the young couple — fpr now they were avow- 
edly a pair — and shook my brother-in-law by the hand, with 
a determination to make the best of it, still however silently 
wishing that the service of his country might require iis 
presence in some field of glory far from the quiet plains of 
Ashmeacl. 

It was now drawing near post-time, and I was waiting 
impatiently for Sniggs, or -a despatch from him, in order to 
regulate my proceedings. It was just five, and I grew 
dreadfully uneasy, and began to pace up and down my li- 
brary, when the door opened and the servant ga.ve me a 
note firom Sniggs, sealed with black wax. My fingers trem- 
bled as I opened it Opened, however, it was, and I read: 
** Dear Sir, 

" The boy is less feverish, and I think things look better. 
¥ou shall see me this evening. " Yours, 

\ "S. Sniogs." 

This unexpected report, of course, decided iny slay; and, 
accordingly, I wrote toCuthbert a detailed account of Tom's 
progress, and wouW haveencjosed Sniggs' last hope-giving 
note, but I was sure that the word*** boy" would have ex- 
cited all my brother's ire, and given an idea of neglect and 
carelessness in our proceedings, so I copied it, leaving the 
fact, and substituting the word patient for the less respect- 
ful monosyllable which I found m the original. 

I confess I was quite delighted with the bulletin, worded 
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as it mig^t have been; for, when the crisis seemed to he so 
evidently at hand, every cross word I had uttered with re- 
gard to young Feilwasser seemed to rise up in judgment ' 
against me, ^Mcnigh when he was well I scarcely ever saw 
a human being I hated so much. 

We are strange creatures, and I, perhaps, one of the odd- 
est ; however, I ate my dinner with a better appetite than I 
expected ; and after • it was over, drank, conjointly, the 
healths of Fanny Wells and Lieutenant Philip Merman. 
This seemed strangest of aH. 



CHAPTER XI. 



I coNlTRSS that I went to bed, after having received Sniggs* 
account of Tom, and after having transmitted it in my own 
language to Cuthbert, with an infinitely stronger hope of 
getting some tolerable rest than I had entertained for many 
previous nights. I had done what I felt to be my duty to a 
brother, who^ eccentric as he might be, had always shown 
me the greatest kindness, and of whose .mutability of dispo- 
sition towards me I might, even now, have formed the most 
groundless and unjustifiable anticipations ; and, in so doing, 
had conquered a pride and prejudice which I ought proba- 
bly never to have entertained in such a case. 

T4ie moment my mind was a litde relieved under these 
circumstances, my thoughts naturally directed themselves 
to an object which most especially claimed an undivided 
interest, but which the agitating events of the last few days 
had separated-F-I mean, the state, condition and prospects of 
my son and heir. What his inheritance mi^ht he it seemed 
somewhat difficult to calculate; but 1 thought, young as he 
was, that it was time to consult with Harriet as to the steps 
to.be taken with regard to his baptism, and whether, if Tom 
should happily recover, I might venture to remind Cuthbert 
(^ his promise of ustptnding gwl&ther. 
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Nothing in the world, I am convinced, is more seriouidj 
or more constantly worrying than the possessbn of a very 
near relative with a very whimsical disposition. The mo- 
ment I made my suggestion to Harriet, which I did dandling 
the dear little baby id my arms— only think — she instantly 
started the difficulty which existed in taking the first step: 
if we did not remind Cuthbert of the promise he. had made, 
he might take the trouble to be offended with us; and if we 
did jog his memory, the chances were a hundred to one that 
he would he in as great a passion as he could muofer be- 
cause we_bored him on the subject. Then there was to be 
another godfather and a godmother ; now we thought over 
one or two eligible men for Cutbbert*s brother-sponsor, in 
case he stood ; but then we dare not whisper our wishes to 
any one of them until we had taken counsel from the na- 
bob : and, as for a godmother, we did not know where to turn 
for one. The Nubleys were away, and had let their honse 
to a sporting gentleman, with three or four questionable 
nieces, or cousins, or sisters, or something of that sort; so 
that neither Mr. Nubley on the one hand, nor Mrs. Nubley 
on the other, were available. Mrs. Wells might perhaps 
officiate; but then — in short, all seemed to depend upon 
Cuthberfs fiat, and Cuthbert and his fiat depended on Tom's 
recovery. 

As &r as this very important event went, it was my good 
fortune to reooive a ^vourable account soon after ten o clock; 
things looked better, and Sniggs had hopes, which, however, 
were tempered conditionally, ** if" so and so happened in 
the course of the day, and **ir* so and so did not happen in 
the night, *' we might anticipate a fiivourable result ;" which, 
if I had not felt sanguinely, and had been by any means jo- 
cosely inclined, I should have construed into a sort of sage 
declaration on the part of Sniggs, that, under all circum- 
stances, it was his opinion that if poor Tom did not die he 
would recover. 

Nevertheless there was hope--->and a brighter hope than 
had beamed a day before ; and, ad Sniggs was good enough 
to inform me in a postscript, that he would be at Ashmead 
as usual at one^^an hour at which he was as certain to ap- 
pear as Monk Lewis's popular ghost was to exhibit itself in 
its immediate opposite in the twenty-four hours, I felt con- 
vinced that he was in his own mind satisfied of the chances, 
at least, in the young uncouth patient's favour. 

Having talked placidly with Harriet, played my child into 
a squalling fit, and received a sort of leproachful look from 
the nurse for having jumped it about at mwh too viol&at a 
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rate for its age and size-^for I had not at that period any 
just notion of the relative strength of materials, I proceeded 
to strengthen^ my outward man with breakfast ; at which 
time the post arrives, and which, by an admirable contri- 
vance of the General Post Office, under the actual, though 
not nominal guidance of one of the worthiest of men and 
most efficient public officers that ever lived, does me the' 
' Ikvour to bring to my hand my London and my <cros8« 
country letters all at once, "simultaneously," as. poor Nub- 
ley would have muttered while picking his. dear old chin, 
do that my news flowed in from all quarters, if I had' &ny. to 
receive from more than ooe. \*. . ", * 

My bag arrived — was deposited, unlocked — 6ile'^!le\tef 
fVom London about (lirniture— one from Winchester aboul 
books— one from Bath, about what, I wonder 1 — a strange 
hand, evidently a woman*s, a long, delicate, nearly unintel- 
ligible scrawl — a seal I know not — who can this bel — Bath 
— not Cuthberti Yes, fliought I, it is from my dear indo- 
lent Indian, who, in the plenitude of his laziness, has got 
some one of his fair friends at Montpelier to scrawl it for 
him ; and then I thought I recognised the extremely pretty 
uhintelligibility of Kate's calligraphy — that, of course, } 
opened nrst, for fbrniture and books, although on thefr 
road, could not very rapidly follow their avant couriers ;~ 
crack went the seal — nap went the paper, and I saw — 

" Montplier, Bath. 
" Dear Mr. Gurnby, 
" Your good, kind, but terribly lazy brother has begged 
me to be his amanuensis ; and when a request, even were 
its fulfilment troublesome in any eminent degree, is made 
by 80 amiable and so universally beloved a person aa he is, 
it is wholly beyond the power of ordinary numanity to re^ 
sist or refuse— in order to make some particular inquiries 
concerning the state of health of the dear, interesting 
Thomas, to whom we are all devotedlv attached ;— nothing, 
indeed, my dear Mr. Garney, contributes more essential* 
ly to the maintenance of the sentiments of high regard 
and fervent esteem which my bosom cherishes for your 
amiable brother, than the generous and paternal anxiety 
with which he regards the every thought and action of the 
dear children, who are rendered inyalqable to him by the 
memory of their departed mother, than whom^-frora^ all I 
hear, not only fi-om hhn, but iVora other individaals, who 
had the honour and happiness of being &voured, not only ' 
with her mere ordinary acquaintance, bat with firiendship 

t5» 
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which may be considered really intimate and confidential 
— was, if ever there was what is colloquially called an 
angel upon earth, one of them in every 'acceptation of that 
very comprehensive phraseology. 

** His anxiety^-dear, kind-hearted man — is naturally in- 
creased in a ten-fold degree by the knowledge that circum^ 
stances render it impossible for you or your dear Harriet to 
afforapoor Thomas any personal attention, and that he is 
c6nsiffn'ed..:to the care of the professional gentleman who 
attenos yotb: he is, however, confident that every care and 
attention irili be used with respect to his comforts, and his 
diet, and the gratification of all his little wishes, as fiur aa 
inay he consistent with the cooling regimen so essentially 
necessary in a case like his; and he desires me to say that 
you may, at any seasonable opportunity, insinuate in t]||S 
manner you may consider most effective, without violating 
any of the delicacies and decorums of society, to which pro- 
fessional gentlemen are ro, sensitively alive, that the reco- 
very of Master Falwafliser will be an event likely to proves 
in every way, advantageous to Mr. Sniggs.^ 

Here I laid down the letter for one minute or so,, in order 
to think of what had passed during the last few weeksl 
Here was Mrs. Brandyball writing to me— the amanuensis 
of my brother^^-a stranger-^n alien-— dictatuig, in his 
name, to me, what to do and how to act — anticipating a 
carefulness and watchfulness oh the part of Sniggs, which 
unfortunately had not existed, and promising him a reward 
for services which reminded me of the last line of a news- 
paper advertisement from a man who proposed to doctor 
smoky chimneys, which ran thus—*'* No cure, no pay." I 
paused — thought— put some sugar in my cup— *ate a bit of 
toast— -sipped my tea— -and having indulged myself in an 
audible •* Well !" proceeded to re«S on. • 

'* Of one thing I am quite sure— at least so for as it is 
permitted to human fallibility to be certain of any thinff— 
that if dear Thomas were to fiill a sacrifice to the dreadful 
disorder of. which he has been visited, it would be produc- 
tive of the most serious cossequencesto his sensitively excel- 
lent and never-to-be-sufficiently-understood or appreciated 
&ther-in-law. As for my own personal feelings upon the 
subject, assure voursel^ my dear Mr. Gbmey,. they are 
deeply interested in the^ result, independently of every other 
consideration, upon your account and that oi your dear 
Harriet.'* 

^Denoe take the woman !** said I» throwing down the 
letter; ^ what in the name of impudent and ignorance 
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does the mean by calling my wife Harriet 1 — who wants 
her solicitude ? — who cares for her being interested 1 Well !" 
And up I took the scrawl again. 

'* Poor dear Kate, whose intuitive perception of things in 
general is so remarkable, has satisfied his mind that the in- 
rection was derived from the maid-servant in your establish- 
ment, who was generally supposed to have been infected 
by dear Thomas ; and dear Jane, who although not so highly, 
gifted by nature as her elder sister, possesses an eztraordi- 
nary share of observation and discrimination, considering 
her apparent diffidence and her actual juvenility, corrobo- 
rates the opinion of her elder sister, by stating in the most 
unequivocal manner that Evans — I think the domestic^s pa* 
tronymic is Evans — told her that She felt seriously inais- , 
posed at least three days before dear Thomas experienced * 
any inconvenience.*' 

** The deuce take the woman !" again said I, adding a 
brief prayer for forgiveness; "dear Kate says this — and 

dear Jane says that — and dear Thomas — dear 1 will 

not swear, but this is really too much — to be lectured by 
this Gorgon — to have an elder brother^s authority delegated 
to a Catamaran like this! Well ! — let us see — ^by and by 
I suppose I shall be charged with a design upon dear Tbo* 
mas's life, and Daly's joke played off in earnest" 

"All these contending circumstances prey upon your 
dear brother exceedingly, and I must candidly admit that I 
am confident I run no risk of hazarding your displeasure bv 
a candid expression of my genuine sentiments, that his feel* 
ings have been a little exdcerbated by the omission on your 
part to make him acquainted with the progress of the inte- 
resting invalid." 

" Why, how could 1 1" exclaimed I to myself. " Where 
the deuce was I to write tol By —- — but no, I won't — 
I'll keep my temper — that is, if I can. I'll read the infer- ^ 
nal thing through. Oh, my poor, poor brother^ To think — 
to fancy — to believe. Well! — let's see." 

" I merely venture to insinuate what I think, and to im- 
press upon you the necessity of communicating with him, 
lest at any future period I might be supposed not to have 
apprized you of the real state of his feelings." 

"This is too plain," said I, again throwing down the 
epistle, and again sipping my tea, which I could however 
hardly swallow for agitation — " * a future period !' Oh, she 
looks forward — some ulterior object — to some time when 
she may be reproached with hypocrisy and manosavrmg. 
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If Harriet were but well— but then she is not — if she were, 
we would go to Bath.— But why 1— then Tom— Well!" 

** And especially as I repeat that a fatal termination to 
the dear boy's illness would produce the most serious ef- 
fects upon his mind and constitution." 

** Considerate creature!" said L 

" Your brother desires me to tell you that he forgot to 
say, till Hutton reminded him, that he has paid Binfield, Ae 
wine-merchant, up to the first of January, and that he 
thinks his Madeira dear and not good, and wishes you not 
to order any more wine of any sort of him." 

This paragraph completed, as I then thought, my misery. 
Here was a person— a few weeks since an utter stranger to 
any of us — not only acting secretary between one brother 
tmd another, but entering into our domestic discussions as 
if she were one of the family ; besides, what a topic to touch 
upon, to inform Mrs. Brand^ball that the wine she admired 
and patronised so liberally at Ashmead was not mine, but 
Cuthbert's; and at the same time, and through the same 
medium, to convey a prohibitory command as to my order- 
ing any more ! But even this was not the climax, which, 
in ikct, I was very near not reaching, so utterlv upset and 
beaten was I by what I had already read. However, the 
bitter draught was destined to be drained to the dregs, and 
every body knows they generally prove the bitterest portion 
of the whole. I therefore continued — 

" Aware as you are of your excellent brother's constitu- 
tional Inactivity, and the listlessness of his mind, you will 
scarcely give credence, even with your natural tendency to 
admit their in^uence over all his mundane transactions, to 
the fact — that it was not until not only dear Kate and dear 
Jane, and dear. Ejite and dear Jane*s maid, Hutton, his own 
man, and myself had also agreed upon the point, that he 
could satisfy himself whether your dear HameVa baby was 
a boy or a girl. He bad somehow confused in his mind the 
fact and the details; and I do assure you — probably his 
thoughts were pre-occupied by his solicitude, concerning 
poor Thomas — it was not until he found us unanimous that 
we induced hhn to fatigue his memory so far as to recall a 
conversation which he had with you, and which he repeated 
afterwards to me, when we were alone, upon the subject. 
What a remarkable instance of evaporative intellectuali- 
ty !" ^ 

This crowned all : «« evaporative Tom-fooleiy !" said I. 
The idea that the mjain and leading incident of my life— 
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the birth of my son and heir, of his nephew and inten^id 
godson, dhould have been totally forgotten, or, if not forgot- 
ten, so thoroughly jumbled up in his brain during an ab- 
sence of a few days, as to leave him in a sort of waking 
dream, from which it required the united effi)rts of the fa^ 
mily to awaken him. 

The conclusion of the odious letter was made up of some 
fulsome compliments in the same high-flown language as 
characterized the rest of it; and having finished it, I Uurew 
it from me with a sort of shuddering disgust, which would 
have chilled me if the heat of anger had not counteracted 
its efiects. 

" So then,*' said 1, aloud, "I verily believe, my poor bro- 
ther is really caught ; dragged front me, and manacled in 
a distant part of the country : his fetters, to be sure, are co- 
vered with roses — full-blown damask roses, it must be ad- 
mitted. But there he is, as undeniably lost to me, as if he 
had never existed. Had Gulliver b^en constituted as Cuth- 
bert was, when he was hampered by the pegs and pack- 
thread of the Lilliputians, there he would have lain until 
they had demolished him at their leisure ; the efK>rt to raise 
himftelf upon one hand or make one half turn of his body, 
by which he could have extricated himself in a moraent» 
would have been an effort too mighty for ihdoleneejK>,9i9m^ 
powering as his, and thus he would have - ^ t . 

I saw no chance of extrication. Mrs. 
like, had gotten him into her web, and waft"., 
sliming him every moment with compliments alia' 
tions which would be sure to make him her own, aad^ 
Arachne like, when slid had rendered him totally helpless 
she would put him by in store to marry, in all probability, 
when the before-spoken-of Easter holidays arrived. WeU, 
and whajt then ? Was it by any fault of mine that this had 
occurred? Had I any thing to reproach myself with? 
What sin of omission or commission had I been guilty of 
which ought, in any reasonable case, to have produced such 
results 1 I asked myself the question over and over again, 
and received from myself the same answers every time. I 
searched every corner of my mind in vain for one little 
morsel of just self-condemnation, but none could I find, and 
at last I worked myself up into a feeling not altogether fra- 
ternal, and wound up my soliloquy with-—" Why, then, let 
him go to the — «- 1 won*t write what I said — ^let him go 
his own way.** 

This came out impromptu, and I declare free from all 
selfishness of feelinjp^ but a moments reflection brought to 
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m^ view th6 startling fkct tbat if Cuthbert went to the 
place I thought of, wherever it might be, in one direction,! 
must inJfalliUy go thither in another. He was, as I have 
often recorded, and oftener felt, the ** prop that did sustain 
mf honse,*' and what was to happen if I treated this letter 
and its writer with the scorn they seemed to me so richly 
to merit?* I should only seal my destiny, and inflict a 
wound which I was well assured no time or circumstance 
could heal. 

Speaking of a choice of difficulties. Swift asks, *^ Sop- 
posing the body of the earth were a great ball of the finest 
sand, and that a single grain or particle of this sand shouTd 
be annihilated every tli^usand years. Supposing that yoa 
had it in your choice to be happy all the while this prodi- 
gious mass of sand was consuming by this slow method 
until there was not a. grain of it left, on condition that you 
were to be miserable ever after; or supposing that you 
might be happy ever after, on condition you would be mise- 
rable until the whole mass of sand were thus annihilated at 
the rate of one sand in a thousand years; which of these 
two cases would you make your choice?" 

This qnes^on seemed particularly apposite and applicable 
to my case— should I pocket all the aflronts i had received, 
and continue dreaming on during poor Cuthbert's life, in a 
sort of negative hope of his ultimate return to a just, fra- 
ternal, and equitable feeling towards me, and his consequent 
fulfilment of all the promises he had made, and the realiza- 
tion of all the expectations he had raised, or at once exhibit 
what nobody could deny would be a just resentment at his 
abandonment of me in favour of aliens to our blood in the 
first instance, and in the last of a perfect stranger, and, by 
thus giving way to my natural feehngs, now decide my fate 
as related to the future expression of hia sentiments and the 
consequent disposition of his property? 

If I had been alone — single in the world as Cuthbert 
found me when we so strangely met at Gosport — ^I know 
how I should have settled the afl^ir. J should have got rid 
of the difficulty much after the Hibernian manner in which 
Alexander untied the Gordian knot by cutting it; but the 
case was now diflerent; I was a husband and a fiither, and 
should not have ventured to marry, aa-Jke'knew, had he not 
placed me in a position which entitled ^me to ask and re- 
ceive such a blessing as a wife like Harf iet. 

Yet Harriet would have married me for myself alone,— 
nay, e^e had proved her sincerity upon that point by sub- 
jecting herself to trials and difficulties with a devotion, and 
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even heroism, not to be expected from one so young and bo 
little knowing in the wide world's waya What had been 
the expression of her sentiments upon this very subject a 
day or two before? I had anticipated what would happen, 
had touched upon it-— eiuictly what might have been calcu- 
lated, upon — and then, afler aU, as she said, we could be 
hap^^n a smaller house, with a smaller establishment, to 
be supported on a smaller income. Well, then, why not at 
once fire the train, return no answer to Mrs. Brandyball's 
fine, figurative, free-and^asy rigmarole, but write direct to 
my brother a. letter of remonstrance, of reproach even, and 
endeavour, if possible, to rouse him to a sense of his own 
situation and of mine. 

Of course I did not hastily put any scheme of this sort 
into execution, for — which, indeed, was one of the roost 
painful parts of the business-^I felt it absolutely necessary 
to consult Harriet, although confident of her acquiescence. 
Fuller says, >* A good wife sets up a sail according to the 
keel of her husband's estate ;" and I was certain that in all . 
she had said upon the last occasion I took of mentioning my 
suspicions of Cuthbert's defection, she was as sincere and 
true as I had ever fi)und her in all other matters; but it 
grieved me to be obliged to trouble her bo &r as even to 
grant her acquiescence. Neverthelesg^ tJiat was my course, 
and I resolved to hold a council with her so soon as any in- 
telligence arrived from Sniggs with regard to the boy, the 
nature of which might greatly influence our decision,Jnas- 
much as if the result were fatal, I still adhered to my de- 
termination of going to Bath. 

It turned out, however, that for the present that resolu- 
tion was not to be put in^practice, for my bulletin announced 
that Tom, although not better than he was last night, was* 
not worse, the fever had not more abated, and that in fact 
he was much the same. As this information portended no 
sudden catastrophe, it became the more necessary that I 
should decide upon the line I meant to adopt with regard to 
Mrs. Brandyball's despatch, which must be either answered 
somehow, or not answered at all, by return, of post. I there- 
fore rang for Foxcrofl« in order to ascertain when I might 
present myself up-sta\ra to communicate with my better 
half upon the subject now nearest my heart 

The faithful handmaid, who seemed, from a sort of fenu- 
nine regard for my gander-like condition, and a respect, as 
I thought, for my parental character, most amiably atten- 
tive to all my little wants and wishes daring Harriet's tem- 
porary absence from our domestic circle, informed me that 
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I. might be received forthwith, for that her mistress was 
-sittiDg up, and expecting me. This sounded like music in 
my ears; this first marked step in the progress towards her 
restoration to society, to her return to those familiar scenes 
which her presence cheered and enlightened, was a set-off 
to all the mortifications I had just experienced, and liMmd- 
ed up stairs as if I had gained some new and imp uiMt ob" 
ject, and beheld with a pleasure I cannot attempt to describSr 
the beloved of my heart ensconsed in a huge armed chair, 
looking as calm, as pale, and as placid as " Patience on a 
monument." That she did smile at grief, personified by 
her much-disturbed husband, was no small addition to my 
gratification ; and the gentle kiss she bestowed upon me was 
of more value to me at the moment thad the accdade of a 
sovereign to an expectant courtier. 

The slight flush which coloured her fair cheek after this 
** chaste salute" gave new beauties to her countenance, 
and brought her l^ick to my view, just as she looked in 
other days, and when I little thought she ever would be 
mine, as we strolled in the rectorial shrubberies. A thou- 
sand recollections filled my mind, and I/elt so happy that I 
dreaded to dissipate the bright vision by referring to the 
" order of the day," and beginning to discuss the business 
for her opinion upon which I had sought her. 

It was absolutely necessary that something should be de- 
cided upon; and L wished to obtain her judgment upon Mrs. 
Brandy ball's letter and its contents, free and unbiassed by 
any thing I might say or suggest; and therefore having pre- 
pared her for *' bad news," in order that she might be rather 
agreeably surprised than not when she had perused it, I 
placed the epistle before her, and begged her calmly and 
quietly to read it through, while I proceeded to gaze upon 
my yet unchristianized bOy, who lay sleeping in a swinging 
cot by the side of the maternal bed— and I had just &llen 
into a kind of reverie, in which my mind was filled by a 
thousand confiicting thoughts and anticipations as to the 
destiny of the unconscious innocent before me, when the 
gentle tap of Foxcrofl at the door produced the genUe 
" Come in " of her dear mistress. 

'•If you please, sir," said the damsel," Mr. Kittington is 
in the breakfast-room, and wishefl to speak to vou." 

"Who?" said I. r-- / 

"The dancing-master, sir," said Poxcroft 
"I dare say," said Harriet, «*€uthbert never recollected 
to have him paid." 
•« Most likely," aaid L •« Sey I will be down direcUy." 
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Fozcrofk retired, smilingly, as was her wont 

'* Well,", said Harriet, ** I never read such a letter as 
this.*' 

"How far have* you read?" said L 

"To where she attributes Tom's disorder to our ser- 
vants,*' said Harriet, " and blames you for not writing to 
Cuthbert, when you did not know how to direct a letter to 
him." 

"Ah," said I, "that's nothing to what you will come to 
presently. All I beg of you is, to keep your temper, Har- 
riet — don't be in a passion — treat it as I do, and all will Ibe 
well. I don't wish to influence yoor judgment, dear, but I 
have made up my mind. I suppose my Terpsichorean vi- 
siter will not keep me long. I shall be back directly^their 
give me you^r opinion ;" saying which, I repeated the gen- 
tle kiss with which the council had opened, and preceded 
to the breakfast-room, where I found Foxcrofl kindly ex- 
plaining to Mr. Elttington the peculiar beauty of what she 
called a " lovelv gereenum," which stood just inside the 
conservatory, which opened into the apartment. 

Mr. Kittington appeared a little embarrassed at my ap» 
pearance, as aid Miss Foxcrofl; but ladies or ladies* maido 
have always a command over themselves, and an aptitude 
for getting out of scrapes with a presence of inind most won- 
derful. The pump-shod professor coloured up " ruddier than 
the cherry,^' and looked more embarrassed than usual ; but 
Foxcroft, without moving a muscle of her countenance, no 
sooner saw moiapproach, than she let go the flower, upon 
which she was apparently lecturing, and said, as if she had 
been told to wait till I arrived, " Here is my master, sir.*^ 

They say that " they who live in glasd houses should not 
throw stones." There are two or three other things which 
people 00 circumstanced should not do; not that I mean to 
mfer that lecturing upon "gereenums" is one of them. 
Foxcroft, however, waggled her pretty little fentailed figure 
out of the room, and left Mr. Kittinofton and myBe\f tBte-drtite. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Kittington; "but I really 
am ashamed to trouble you— I — s^" Here he'faltered, and 
looked silly again ; " but I »■" 

"Pray don't mention it," said I: "I think I can almost 
guess — " 

"Indeed, sir," said the dancing^master, "I assure you I 
would not have intruded upon you, but ;•" 

I heard by anticipation the well-known sequel — "I have 
a very large amount to make up next week." . 

" But the circumstances are very peculiar." 

VOL. I.— 16 
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Here he paused again. 

"Pray doa-t apologize," said I, eDCouragingly; "my bro- 
ther, Mr. Cuthbert Gurney, is so thoughtless and indolent, 
that these things are frequently occurring.'^ 

"Are you aware, sir," said Kittington, " of the-* " 

"Oh, I know, of course," replied I; "there is no neces- 
sity for any delibacy between us, Mr. Kittington ; my bro- 
ther naturally expected to hear from you after yoor gretX 
attention to Kate and the others ; but have you got it about 
youl" , 

" Yea, sir," said Kittington, " I have brought it with me. 
Indeed, I had no other object in palling here ; but I could 
not have imagined that you were aware of the existence of 
any thing of the kind." 

"Why, I guessed as much," said I ; ." but it is of no sort 
of consequence." 

" Indeed ! sir," said Kittington. 

"There can be no objection, I am sure," said I. "I will 
undertake to settle it without any reference to my brother, 
who, as I have already saicl^ is too indolent to take much 
trouble about any thin^^." 

. "That is very surprising, sii;!" said Kittington j " I think 
you must be mistaken." 

"^0, no," said I, smiling, f^ the same thing has happened 
often before." 

Kittington here appeared somewhat astounded, and wish- 
ing to relieve him from an embarrassment which seemed to 
me to be more particular than the occasion required, I 
begged him to hajid me the "document," as I facetiously 
called hie "bill," not liking. the word« either as applied to 
myself or to any body in the shape of a gentleman to whpni 
I had to pay money. 

" How far I shotild be justified in domg so, sir," said Kit- 
tington, " I really do not know — my position is e very deli- 
cat^ one — and — really I am so overcome by the difficulty in 
which I am placed, or rather, in which I have placed my- 
self, that I am scarcely able to proceed." . 

"I never saw," said I, "so much delicdcyon such a point. 
What scruples can you have in accepting what you must 
feel yourself justly to have acquired, and most richly to de- 
serve? I am sure the way my niece 5itty bas spoken to us 
of your attention and kindness fully justifies you in prefer- 
ring your claims; so letus to business." 

" My dear sh-," said Kittington, " the manner in which 
you meet this subject is to .me most surprising, and. con- 
founds me more than all the rest I merely attended Miss 
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Falwasser and her sister, professionally — ^and — I — had no 
conception — she so extremely young — and — the fact is — I 
— !-realIy — I thought I was doing my duty in mentioning the 
fact — ^because I had no idea that you were aware — in truth 
I-'-^ifibrenee of rank and position — and — besides, sir, pot- 
ting aside any thing else, I — it is imperative I should men- 
tion that I am actually engaged to be married." 

** Well, my dear sir," said I, ^ I am very glad to hear it, 

and sincerely wish yoii joy ; but I tell you again, there needs 

no such explanation. What your marrying has to do with 

a trifle like this, a matter, no doubt, of every day occurrence 

^with gentlemen of your profession ^", 

** My dear sir^" said Kittington, turning alternately pale 
and red, '* indeed, indeed, it is no such thing: such mattera 
do now and then happen; and waltzing, I confess between 
ourselves, is rather — a little conducive — but I assure you, 
I do not consider this by any means a trifling affair." 

•* Why," said I, getting rather out of patience with the 
mock-modesty of my companion, *' what does it amount to, 
after all?" 

** Why, sir," said Kittington, " although when I took the 
Hberty of sending in my name, my intention was, as in duty 
bound, that is, according to my own feelings, to have shown 
you the note : but as it is, it involves a compromise — and—** 

" Oh," said I, " I want -no compromise." 

*' No, sir," said Kittington ; ** but I mean Miss Katharine 
Falwasser may " 

^* She !" exclaimed I ; " no, no, she v^ants no comproroiae, 
you may rely upon it; you have only to ask and have; there 
isn't a more liberal-hearted child in the world, whatever 
other faults she may possess." 

" Child !" said Kittington ; "there you have used the very 
word — I said the difference of age between her, and—" 

^^And Jane," interrupted t ; *' ah, there's a difference of 
age, but of course Jane would not interfere in such a maU 
ter as this." 

"Oh, no," said Kittington, "I must do Miss Falwasser 
the justice to say, that she distinctly asserts that Miss Jane 
is totally ignorant of her sister's steps." 

"Ah," said I, " that's a pity, as they learned together; 
but Jane is not nearly so forward in any thing as Kate." 

"No, no," said Kittington, "very different characters; 
but I really could not have imagined that you could haye^ 
been aware of the oireumstanoes, else, as I have just said, 
I should not have felt it necessary to call here, but nave sent 
direct to Miss Falwasser herself*' 
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* "That's perfectly useless," said I; "don't worry yourself 
fyt a moment; I appreciate your delicacy, and if you will 
let me see the document as I call it, I think the settlement 
will be the affair of a few minutes." 

"Well, sir," said Kittington, "I have taken my line^ I 
have been very much surprised at what has p^ed between 
us; I may be censured and laughed at by Miss Falwasser: 
it struck me 1 had only one course to pursue, and, haying 
adopted that eourse^ can have no hesitation in fulfilling my 
original intentions with a positive assurance that no human 
being, except ourselves, shall ever hear one syllable of the 
afiair." 

This speech, delivered with a degree of seriousness and 
earnestness for which I certainly was. not prepared, and 
which the delivery of a dancing*master's bill for teaching, 
dM not appear to me to require, was terminated by his 
handing me a glossy, musk-smelling note, bf delicate di- 
mensions, which he drew from an envelope that he held in 
hisfaand^ 

I thought him somewhat of a dandy before, but when I 
. saw this odoriferous morsel make its way to the light, I set 
him down as the most consummate blockhead I ever saw. 
Having handed me the "document," he threw , himself 
into an armed chair with a "flump" very inconsistent witii 
his usual manner of proceeding at A8hmead,.and fixed his 
eyes upon me with an expression c^ interest and curiosity, 
which struck me as very remarkable. I opened the " bill " 
and read: — 

"I have struggled with my feelings ever since we parted ; 
but I cannot conquer them. You must have seen how in- 
teresting I have thought yoa for some time past. I never 
" was happy hot the days you were combing, and even Jane 
said I was in love with you— yon must know the same. I 
am very young, but older than I look for— I am, I know, 
more than sixteen ; for I heard my governess say that my 
mamma made us out all two years younger than we really 
are, in order, poor dear thing, to seem younger herself 
Jane does not know of thi& letter; but I have persuaded pap- 
py that nobody can teach us to dance like 3rou,.and he is 
quite ready you should. If you would make believe you 
were coming to settle at Bath; you might come and call, 
and I know dear Mrs. Brandyball would have you here, 
and then, dear Henry-— you see I know your dear name— I 
t ajB sore pappy would not mind our being married, or if he 
IL ^id, wo might hek)pe, and when we came back afle^ it wa§ 
V<^^er he would forgive us in a, minute. 
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^ Bo, do 'Ceme, dear Henry, and then we can walk oat 
wliile pappy is playing cheas ; and I can make Jane stay, 
with him--4o not be cross with me for this; and if you an« 
8Wor me, direct to me unde)r cover to Mr& Brandyball, and 
then I shall get it safe — and do send me a lock of your hair 
«— I do love red hair so-^and say you will come. I do no^ 
thing but play *Tbe Opera Hftt' and ''Molly put the Kettle 
on,' the last two tunes yve danced to. They have a stupid 
dancing-mistress at Montpelier. I never dance now— an4 
never snail — never will-^no, nor sleep either till you come. 
Po come, do dear Jlenry, 

" Yourd affectionately, 

** You can guess who. 

'*P. i^ I shall have a hundred thousand pounds- when 
pappy dies." 

**Mr. Kittington,** said 1, throwing down this precious 
epistle, '^ I have a thousand apologies to make to you. , I 
had, of course, no conception of an event like this, and, of 
course, could not appreciate either the honourable course 
you have adopted, or the agitation under which, as it ap* 
peared to me^ you were unnecessarily labouring; it is need- 
less for me to say that I am' totally unacquainted with any 
thing concerning the proceedings of this extraordinary girl, 
and confined my speculations to some habitual neglect of 
my brother in not settling your account for tuition; but this 
is a blow which I was^not prepared for, and yet—" 

" The blow, sir," said Kittington, modestly, but firmly, 
as if conscious of the rectitude* of his conduct at the sacri- 
fice of some ^claty " is, I trust, avoided. Of course I shall 
return no answer to the young lady's letter, however flat- 
tering her youthful admiration may be; I resign it to you, 
and with it, all pretensions to any further consideration from 
her. I will now admit to you that I am under no matrimo- 
nial engagement ; but that when I found you, as I imagined, 
lending yourself to an arrangement so entirely unsuitable 
in all its points and bearings^ I ventured to put a conclusive 
negative, upon it by what perhaps ^you will admit to have 
been a justifiable exaggeration. I am ajiyare that there is 
something ludicrous associated in society with the exercise 
of my profession ; but I trust that the adoption of that pro^ 
fession from necessity jather than choice, for the support of 
an aged mother and unmarried sister^ the widow and daugh^ 
ter of a gentleman, whose indulgence to his spoiled and help- 
less son left him no means of a livelihood but by the exer- 
cise of the only calling for which he was qualified, has not 
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fitifled the feelings of honour which that indnlgent ikthef 
did not fail tp implant in his heart. Sir, I am deeply a^ 
fected by. what has occurred. I need not say that no sylla- 
ble of this will be breathed by me; exonerate me only from 
having in any way induced this unfortunate sentiment on 
the part of the young lady, which, m the course of six 
months, will fade away and take some brighter hue. If 
you think I have acted justly, I am satisfied.'* 

** Sir," said I, much moved by his manner and evident 
sincerity, " you have acted up to the character which, you 
have inherited. Permit me to offer you my hand, and to as- 
sure you bow sincerely I am-'-^s we all must be — indebted to 
you for what you have done." 

"Aware," said Kittingtpn, "of the feelings which this 
'disclosure must have naturally excited in your brellst, I will 
no longer intrude — I leave the letter with you, and " 

" Nay," said I, " stay ; take some luncheon — let me beg 
of you to stay." 

"No," said Kittington, "I must not stay-— I have pupils 
to attend to at one; and you may judge, Mr. Gurney, what 
the trials of a. man, professing any of the lighter arts, must 
be, when you know that I have to devote the next two 
hours to teaching children to dance, wiiSle the mother, of 
whom I have just spoken to you, is lying on a bed of sick- 
ness, andf I. rear, of death. My heart, however, will be 
easier for what I have doae this day; and, laltheugh the 
thoughtless Miss Falwasser may laugh at or despise^ me, I 
never shall regret the just course I have adopted." 

I could make no reply. I again shook hands with him 
cordially, and resolved — no matter what— I rang the bell, 
and he left me — and left me with a new difficulty upon my 
hands, and one which appeared to me to be insurmountable. 
It was a web so complex, so intertyyined, and interlaced, 
that I could not imagine what was to be done. It was clear 
that Mr&t BrandybaH had lent herself to a scheme which 
she hoped would detach Cuthbert's greatest favourite from 
him eternally. The letter was to be directed Vinder cover 
to her. If, therefore^ I made a confidence with that hateful 
woman, she would instantly betray me to Kate. If I conde- 
scended to enter upon the subject with Kate herself, which 
really, considering her age, either computed or ascertained, 
I could not bring myself to do, she ^ould at once fall into 
a fit of rage against the dast&rdly dancing-master, who in 
so base and cowardly a manner had boasted of her affections 
at the moment of rejecting them; and if I approached Cuth- 
bert himself, the very idea of charging his beloved daughter. 
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as he eailed her, poor fellow ! with such an attack, wootd 
have toppled me down instantaneousljr from the slippery, 
ledge of his favour on which I bo equivocally stood at pre* 
sent. 

I half wished that Ektington had not been so honourable, 
and that he had run away with the girl : that would have 
opened Cuthbert's eyes, and then, perhaps, we oould have 
fixed the confederacy upon Mrs. Brandy ball, and so have 
blown up (as poor Tom would like to have done) the whole 
faction. But this was selfish. Kittington had behaved ad- 
mirably: no fault could be found with him: but only con* 
ceive what an addition to all the difficulties with which the 
answer to the letter left for Harrietts perusal this incident 
was!. It must be noticed. It could not die away. Kate 
would not rest content without some sort of acknowledgment 
of her address to her "golden-haired preceptor," 

There woe one striking characteristic in her bUlel-doux 
which rendered the girl less. amiable than any thing else; 
the love part of the affair was not in my mind the worst; 
the feeling which I hated throughout the whole appeal was 
the total carelessness and callousness with regard to every 
thing but self, which pervaded -every linci As for her af« 
fectionate pappy, he was only spoken of as being easily de-* 
ceived, easily imposed upon, and to leave her a fortune at 
his death. Her sister Jane was only noticed as being fixed 
as a substitute at the chess-table wbilo she and her lover 
were out walking; and as for her dying brother, not one 
syllable was bestowed on him, although the letter was going 
to the place where he lay on a bed of sickness. I can for* 
give excess of passion, I can pardon an excessive warmth 
of heart-r-*but cold, calculating selfishness I cannot endure, 
and selfishness in a girl of fifteen or even seventeen is so 
unnatural a vice that it is doubly hateful. 

Well, up stairis I went, with my head whirling, determin- 
ed not, in the first instance, to mention what had occurred : 
for, in fact, I was so little resolved how to act, that I held 
it prudent to keep this new episode in our family history a 
secret at present even from Harriet 

Contrasted with the .scene just ended below was that 
which I beheld on entering my wife^s room above. I had 
never beheld her angry l^fere; but angry she was; and 
having been left by herself during my interview with Kit- 
tington to brood over her anger, was really quite animated. 
It was, however, of the gentlest nature of rage, and in its 
highest paroxysms never rose to fever heat Woman-like, 
however, she diildained the idea of any longer affecting 
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civility or even toleration ae reganied Mrs. BrandybalU or 
of Bulmiitting for any ulterior consideration to her inope- 
rbus Bway. The reference to matters of pur domestic 
economy, which were so strictly confidential, seemed to 
irritate my poor love more than any thing, and the dicta- 
tion about the wine and the winct-merchant, ^so insolent!*' 
^80 fmpertinenti" **What business could Cuthi)ert have 
to tell /Slcr^" ** As for hie not recollecting whether my baby 
was a boy or a girl, I am glad of it," said Harriet. '*He-i- 
theugh he is your brother-^should not be its god^ither, if it 
never had a god&ther.'^ 

** Mctcy on us, Harriet !'* said I, laughing at the earneet- 
ness of her hal^whispercd rage : ^ why, where have you 
cherished all this volcanic fire which you are pouring out 
upon poor Cuthbertl" 

"Poor Cuthbert f * said Harriet: "I wish, my deai* Gil- 
bert, he had been poor Cuthbert — we should then have been 
humbler, and happier, and independent" 

"Never mind, my dear girl," said I; "recollect we caii 
always fail back upon that — 

« With thee converadug I forget all time. . 
All seasons, and their change— all please alike.' 

I care as little or less than you for what are called the 
world's luxuries; but I do care for a brother's love. I la- 
ment the loss of that, and I think I ought to make a struggle 
to regain it*' 

" Why should you have lost it, Gilbert ?" asked Harriet, 
naturally enough. <*We-did ail we could to make him 
happy — unfortunately my approaching confinement pre- 
vented my showing Mrs. Brandyball so muck attention as I 
otherwise would ; hut, as for Kate and* ' » " 

^ Hah V said I, involuntarily. 

^ I am sure all the children had their way," continued 
my poor wife. 

''Yes, they have had their way too wwcV' replied I: 
" but looking back is useless. The question is^ how we are 
to act upon this letter 1 I know exactly, by the tenor of 
your conversation, the course you would pursue; but there 
are various things to be eonsideredt^-more now than before 
—every hour adSs new difficulties — new events transpire?^ 
in $hort, confusion Beems worae confounded." - ^ 

"Now, then," said Harriet, starting from her langukl, list- 
lees attitudo, " I know what Mr. Kittington has teen here 
about" 
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I stared with astonishment 

''What,^' said I, with affected. surprise, '*can Mr. Kit* 
tingfton.'fl calling here have to do with our decision upon that 
letter?'* 

"Every thing, Gilbert,'* said Harriet, shaking her head, 
as much as to deprecate my efforts at mystification. '* It 
won't do, Gilbert ; she has written him a love-letter." 

" Why, Harriet," said I, thrown off my guard completes 
ly, " that girl Foxcroft has been listening." 

" Not she, (ipon my honour, that J know of," said Har- 
riet; '*and 1 am not particularly grateful to you for sup 
posing that I should pick up information by any such means; 
however, you have let out the secret, which was no secret 
to me; for although I was ignorant of the actual fact, I had 
seen enough of Miss Kitty's conduct to the man to be quite 
prepared, for soch an event. So, then, we ^hall afford con- 
versation for the whole county," • 

"No, love, no," said I; "you have, with all a woman's 
prescience, hit upon the truth; but the secret is safe in the 
Keeping of Mr. Kittmgton." 

H Is that likeJy 1" said Harriet 

**1 will pledge my honour," said I; "but let me implore 
you to be equally cautious — not even to your mother drop .a 
hint of the circumstance. The disclosure has laid a new 
load of difficulties upon us, and what is to be done must 
form a new feature of our present debate. Here is the pre- 
cious epistle, in which the advantages of a brilliant board- 
ing-school education develope themselves, not only in the 
expression of feelings and sentiments suited to other ages 
and stations than those of Miss Kitty, but in Occasional or- 
thographical slips, which prove, as Foote said of the " Agoos" 
which were " kurd hear," th^t the young ladies' fascinations 
are not spells. Upon my life the thing is so ridiculous that 
I cannot bring myself to be serious, however serious in point- 
of fiict the consequences may be." 

Saying which I tossed the odoriferous morceau into her 
lap, and watched her as she rea<l it 

"Exactly what I expected," said Harriet, as she laid 
down the note. And it appeared that ber intuitiva appre- 
hension of the course likely to be pursued by Miss Kitty 
Falwasser was in some degree strengthened by the accounts 
which ]ittle-«>now growing big— Bettina — the amiable 
Betsy Wells — gave of the young lady's conversation and 
remarks upon " men and things," which were carried on 
and made in terms and in a tone that startled poor Betsy, 
but who, being two or three years older, used to listw to 
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them, in order, as she told her sisters, to endeavour to cor- 
rect her junior^s morals and amend her taste, I remember 
to have heard df a nobleman who engaged ^il goverjMSB in 
France who could not speak a word of JSoglish, in order that 
his daughter, whom he placed under her care, should learn 
I>ench, through the acknowledged impossibility of speak- 
ing to the young preceptress in any otber language. The 
plan did not however succeed to the fullest extent, for tiie 
young ladyr preferring her native tongue, continued to 
speak it until the French governess had learnt it, when the 
necessity for their conversing in any other, ceased. Whe- 
tiier any similar effect was to be dreaded from Betsy Wells's 
attempts at the inculcation of morality and steadiness into 
Miss Kitty's mind, I do not pretend to say. 

** Well, then,** said Harriet, " it seems to me that we can- 
not possibly get out of ail our difficulties, so let us give it 
up at once ; 6end4,his charming letter to Cuthbert, and let 
him see the real merits and virtues of his delightful adopted 

daughter-in-I^w, and ** 

. "No, no," said I ; " recollect we have poor Tom under 
our charge — let us not hastily overthrow the fabric of fk- 
mily affection. Cuthbert has been duped and imposed upon, 
but all his feelings are kindl}' " 

** To others, Gilbert," said Harriet 

*'Not so only," replied I, for I could not overcome my 
brotherly feeling on the instant: "he has done much for 
me, and will do more. I m'ust consider before I act : he 
has left a boy here whom he dearly loves." 

" What a taste f* said Harriet 

" We must not judge of hearts by tastes, Harriet,** said 

I. " Cuthbert feels bound to poor Tom Falwasser for his 

mother's sake, and tenderness in a step-father cannot be ao- 

'counted a vice. No, I must wait and- hear how the lad ifi, 

and then " 

"And then, my dear Gilbert,** said Harriet, « only recol- 
lect that whatever our feelings may be towards your bro- 
ther, we are not to be subjected to the government of Mrs. 
Brandyball.*' 

"There ft is," said I. 

"And as for Kate," added ray wife, ^* if this aflair is kept 
from him, and any thing goes wrong with her afterwardis, 
who wiii be blamed 1— Why, you, my dear Gilbert, became 
you did not give him warning of her earlier procee4ings.'* 

" That*B true,** said I, " very tree. But if I can send 
hiiQ good newi of the boy, and prove to him our solicitude 
PA bis account, I am 0ore«-ftlj;hough, aa tkUi wopwn i^jn* 
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he fbtHa now a little burt — unreiisonably, I admit — at my 
silence, which was unavoidable-^lie will come round, and 
aJl will be well ; and as for Kate—" • 

Here Foxcrofl's tap summoned me to the door. I went. 

** Jim^the groom-boy, wants to speak to you, sir f he is 
jost run up from Mr. Sniggs. 

^O^r said 1} and leaning over the balustrades, called 
to the lad to come to> me. 

." Well," said I, " what's the message V^ 

•* Wboy, zur," said Jem, stepping close up to me ; and 
whispering, " Mr. Sniggs's compliments — if you .please^ 
Zur, Mabter Ton's dead 1*^ 
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Tills mtelligence, fpr which I certainly was by no mcantf 
prepared, lost none of its effect by the tone and manner in 
which it was communicated by the boy. The suddennesa 
with which all the hopes Sniggs had encouraged were dis- 
sipated, and a fatal result prcxlueed, added greatly to my 
sorrow and regret. In, an instant every prospect was^ 
changed, and every proposition which I had suggested to 
myself as to my future conduct in my really trying and dif- 
ficult situation altered. The worst that 1 had anticipated 
had happened at a moment when I did not expect it, and 
the darkness of my fate acquired new gloom from the con* 
trast it afforded to the gleam of expectation produced by 
the apothecary's last note and bulletin. 

" Is Mr. Sniggs. coming here?' said I to the boy, when 
I had sufficiently recovered my composure to speak. 

" Ees, Zur," said the boy; **he be a-laying Master Tom 
out, I think; and when he ha done that, Doctor says he'll 
step up and tell ye all about it." 

The combination of ideas which flashed into my mind ; 
the association of the painful duty, of which the groom 
spoke 80 carelessly, with Sniggs's subsequent visit to Ash- 
mead, and my continued dread of the imecvioa^ toadA m^ 
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shudder; and I could have killed the fellow for having been 
flO communicative upon a point 60 painful. He evidently 
saw nothing in his narrative calculated to excite any parti* 
coJar sensation on my part His feeling^s were pureJy ani- 
mal; and if it be true, as the naturalists tell us, that' animal 
feeling is proportionably more of less acute according to 
the size of the animal itself, it is likewise equally true that 
mental sensibility decreases, in the exact ratio of enlighten- 
ment and civilization. 

Sbakspeare's doctrine, most beautiful to inculcate, infers 
no difference between the dying pains of a giant and those 
of a beetle; and if we have successfully" controverted that 
humane opinion, we may surely be allowed to doubt whe- 
ther the loss of a parent, child, or friend, equally affects the 
educated and refined portion of society and the rude, un- 
learned, and coarser classes of which my west-country rus- 
tic was one. 1 saw no sign of sorrow or of sympathy about 
him : he knew the boy was dead, and he knew that he must 
be buried — so did I; but with me the certainty of both 
events did not blunt the edge of their severity. 

I dismissed the groom from farther parlance, and re- 
turned to Harriet, who seemed less surprised than I ex- 
pected when I announced the catastrophe. Tears etorted 
into her eyes ; but she was too ingenuous and too artless ^to 
conceal from me the fact that her distress was occasioned 
rather by the anticipation of what might be th6 donse- 
quences of the boy*s death as connected with me, than by. 
the event itself. 

•* What a thing to happen at such a tim^ !" said she, 
" and to happen from the thoughtl^sness or carelessness of 
the people to whose special care he was confided." 

** Upon that ppint, Harriet," J replied, " it is not worth 
while to waste a thought; it may or may not be that which 
has produced this result; but, after all, nobody could have 
foreseen that a boy of his age would, under the circum- 
stances, have done so mad a thing: that, however,-is over 
and past recall, and the less said about it the better ; for, if 
Cuthbert once heard of ii, the fate of the unhappy Sniggs 
and his wife would be sealed. Let us consider what is now 
to be done: I suppose my original intention had better be 
put into execution — I had better start for fiath and break 
the afiair to Cuthbert myselfj" 

" I don't know," said Harriet; "papa always says, never 
be the bearer of bad news." 

** Yet,*' said I, ^it is impossible to write this history-^ 
what can I — what enght I to do 1^ 

** Consult papa,** 4nid Harriet; **the eCories which be 
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tells of himself in early life justify you in applying to him. 
He never was at a loss " 

" True," said I; "but then he never was placed in such 
an extraordinary predicament. How I wish, my dear girl, 
that Cuthbert had not met me t^t Gosport, and that you^nd 
I had gone ^" 

" Where," said Harriet — for the sound sense of a woman 
always prevails — "where should we have gone to? — to a 
place which he had lefl and then we should have had to 
come " 

" Bock again," said I, "as the Scotchman said when his 
leg was over the man's wall — that's true ; and bad as things 
look, my girl, I will still cling to my creed, and say every 
thing is for the best. I'll go " 

"That will be for the worst," said Harriet; "you have 
never lefl me since we were married — I can't bear your 
absence." 

" Pshaw !" said I. " An afiair of three days, or four at 
most." 

" Yes," said Harriet, " the time seems short; but only re- 
collect what is ik happen during that period: what events 
are to be told — what effects to be produced ; your brother, 
if lefl to himself, would, I have no doubt, be as reasonable 
as he is, I believe, affectionate; but worked upon by active, 
artful people, depend upon it, my dear Gilbert, the whole 
thing wll be misrepresented and " 

" I am quite aware of fAa^" said I; "but the question to 
be considered is, whether my personal presence and a viva 
voce description of what has happened would not conduce 
more to his tranquil lization than a letter: the letter, recol- 
lect, would be open to the review and criticism of the whole 
crew — Mrs. Brandyball leading the van. If I go, 1 am 
there myself to explain, and describe, and modify. I had 
better go." 

I saw that Harriet still thought I had better not. How- 
ever, considering that during my absence she would be sur- 
rounded by her own family and occupied in attending to 
mine — if the word could be applicable to one little baby — I 
felt less difficulty in leaving her, the more especially as 
my stay at Cuthbert's would be so extremely short. 

My deliberations and consultations, however, were broken 
in upon by the arrival of Sniggs, the announcement of whos6 
name in connexion with the duty which, according to the 
groomboy's account, he had been performing, produced 
something like a shudder on my frame, but whom* of course^ 
it was most essential I should see, I Mccordiagly went 
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down stairs, and am almost ashamed to own how unwilling* 
]y ; suffice it to say, without attempting to describe them, 
tnat my feelings, whatever they were, were by no means 
modfrated by seeing both my pet dogs worrying about and 
snimng the worthy apothecary's clothes, as if they were 
aware of the presence of an odour which might breathe in- 
fection in my yet untainted house. I drove them out of the 
room with an abruptness of manner and severity of tone 
very unusual with me in my intercourse with dumb ani- 
mals. 

" Well, sir,'* said Sniggs, *^ this is a sad business; I had 
hoped better things : however, it is a consolation to myself 
and Mrs. Sniggs to know that every thin^ was done that 
could be done." 

Yes, thought I, and something more than need have been 
done. 

" I never saw an instance where fever increased so ra- 
pidly — it was irresistible — an elRision of blood on the brain 
terminated the struggle. Poor fellow 1 he suffered greatly 
during the night and became delirious, and at the last was 
quite unconscious of what was passing — when will he be 
buried, sir!" 

" That is a matter upon which I can say nothing till I 
have seen my brother,'' said I. 

•* You propose going to him, then ?" said Sniggs. 

" I think so." • 

" Because," continued the apothecary, ^* it struck me 
that, perhaps, having had charge of him, having attended 
him, and watched him through the progress of the disease, 
it might have been, in some degree, consolatory and satis- 
fkctory to Mr. Gumey if I were to go to him myself: I 
coald explain more correctly and minutely the circumstances 
of the case, and " 

" But," said I, « your patients here !" 

•« Oh," said Sniggs, " I can arrange all that— my friend 
Pillman would take charge of them ; besides, my own as- 
sistant is perfectly able to do that This is no time for 
joking ; but you know what Pillman said to the bishop who 
refused to ordain him, because *he was not properly quali- 
fied 

" He said, * my lord, I regret this refusal moro for the 
nke of others than myself— it may cause the death of hun- 
dreds.' • How so, sir?" said the bishop. * Why, my lord,' 
replied Pillman, " If I do not get into the church, \ must 
ibliow m^ father's profession, and plAMse physic' " 

Bnigs^I &ncjr, saw in the ezpraNdon of roy countenance 
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that I did not particularly admire the tone And manner of 
his Conversation at such a moment; for he suddenly threw 
an extra proportion of grief into his strange-looking features, 
and inquired in a mournful tone whether I approved of his 
proposal. 

It struck me that it would be an exceedingly good plan ; 
but I determined not to sanction it without farther consul- 
tation in the family cabinet It was not difficult to disco- 
ver divers and sundry reasons why the active son of uEscu- 
lapius was both ready and willing to undertake the expedi- 
tion. In the first place he would show his anxiety and 
sympathy ; in the second, he would explain the ca8« more 
favourably for himself, carefully concealing, no doubt, the 
episode of the cherry-brandy, which as I felt, although I did 
not admit, had mainly contrijsuted to the catastrophe; and, 
in the third place, his extra attention and rapid journey, to 
the manifest prejudice and neglect of all his other patients, 
would give him a substantial claim upon Cuthbert^s liberali- 
ty, which, after the melancholy termination of the boy's ill- 
ness, might probably require some powerful stimulants in- 
the way of counteracting the grief and disappointment of 
the hopes he had entertained of the apothecary's skill. 

" Well," said I, " I will go and talk this over with Mrs. 
Gurney; and if we agree in thinking your scheme availa- 
ble, when shall you be ready to startl" 

" In*n hour," said Sniggs. *' I have given all the ne- 
cessary orders with respect to the body, and every thing 
will go on perfectly well in my absence, subject to such in- 
structions as Mr. Gurney may give me, which, of course,. I 
shall hurry back to fulfil.*' 

*' Will you wait five minutes 3" said I. 

"I am at your orders,*' replied Sniggs. " I don't know 
whether it is quite luncheon time, but if it is — ^and I assure 
you I am deuced hungry — hav'n't had time to eat a morsel 
this morning — and you are for my going, I would take a 
snack, which would save time, and I could order horses as 
I went by the King's Head, and so come round here for 
your letter." 

" Luncheon you shall have," said I, not entirely forget- 
ting what his morning's occupations had been, and wonder- 
ing only that they should be in any* degree conducive to a 
good appetite. 

I ordered the luncheon to be hurried, and went up.sttirs 

to Harriet. u- h t k 

It was a rule in the navy in war time, an4 whicn X be- 
lieve is sometimes obferved in a period of profound peace, 
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that a captain of a man-of-war was never to sail with his 
wife on board his ship, inasmuch as, aware of the tremen- 
dous and overwhelming influence of women, the admiralty 
thought her presence might shake the bravest of men, and 
that the sight of her anxieties and sufferings for him per^ 
sonally might unnerve the strongest mind that the disposi- 
tion of Providence ever assigned to humanity. By a parity 
of reasoning, in a matter of infinitely inferior importance I 
ought not to have consulted Harriet, whose anxiety for my 
remaining at home had been already so decidedly manifest- 
ed, upon the delicate question of staying or going to Cuth- 
bert: still I had such perfect confidence in her ingenuous- 
ness, and so strong a conviction of the entire disinterested- 
ness of women, when the results were not likely to be 
vitally serious to a beloved object (as I flattered .myself I 
was) that I forthwith repaired to my better half, stated 
tlie proposal of Sniggs, and asked her what she thought 
of it 

It was quite superfluous to wait for her answer — at least 
in words; the bright sparkle of her eye, and the delight 
which beamed in her countenance told me her opinion; 
and I believe she was perfectly right ; the more readily, 
perhaps, because I had already made up my mind to the 
judiciousness of the new arrangement So far, so good; 
but as she expressed a desire that I^hould communicate 
with her father, I agreed to wait until he could Ife sum- 
moned into council. 

Now, as luck would have it, although events seldom turn 
up propitiously, who should walk himself into the hall of 
Asbmead just at this critical juncture but Wells; and, to 
say truth, pleased as I always was to see and welcome him 
to my home, I never was more gratified by hearing that he 
had arrived, and joined Sniggs in the dining-room, where 
d Vordinaire the noontide board had been spread. 

" Nothing can be better," said Wells, after having heard 
the proposition ; <* write, my dear Gilbert, such a letter as 
your heart will dictate; let our friend be its bearer, and 
then only consider the weight that his description of the 
pains and care which have been taken in poor Tom's case 
will have with your brother, already greatly prepossessed 
in his favour." 

^«* Exactly so," said Sniggs. "I know every turn and 
shade of the disease — have minutely watched each change 
— made minutes of the prognosis— all down in black and 
white — and I think Mr. Gurney will have every reason to 
be satisfied with my conduct" 
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^* Besides," said Wells to me, in one of the windows to 
which we had retired, "yoa will get rid of the necessity of 
alluding to other subjects to which, if you went, you must 
unquestionably refer." 

I looked innocent. 

" I mean about the dancing-master," said Wells. ** You 
could not see Cuthbert or the girl without touching upon . 
that:' 

*♦ What ]" said I. 

** Pshaw!" said Wells; " what's the use of making those 
* damnable faces?' as Shakspeare has it. I know all. You 
have a wife; so have I: do you suppose such a story could 
be shaken in a family colander without running through? 
Mum ! not another word : the world say that a secret is a 
great thing for one, a charming thing for two, and nothing 
for three; but we are tiled. 1 know, and it goes no far- 
ther: but you could not, I repeat-^it would be impossible, 
and if not impossible, in the highest degree Improper, for 
you to see your brother without telling him the whole of 
that business. What would be the consequence? A split 
either between Kitty and you, or Cuthbert and you. Let 
well alone. You have no business to go out of your way 
to interfere: here the opportunity offers; nothing can be 
more attentive or respectful than that the medical man who 
has attended tlie boy should instantly proceed to the man 
who engaged his attentions, in order to report the state of 
the case. The responsibility is entirely shifted from youc 
shoulders; and while this manifestation of deep interest is 
made by the person immediately employed, the expression 
of your own feelings will come with double force. I would," 
added Wells, "tell him how readily you would obey the 
slightest intimation on his part of a wish to see you. If be 
desired you to visit him, you would go, the road smooths 
ened, the great difficulty overcome ; he would know the 
painful truth not from yoUf and be delighted to enjoy your 
society, as calculated to sooth his wounded feelings.". 

** I am quite prepared to adopt the plan," said I, '* not 
only because I like it myself, but because it meets with your 
concurrence. So be it, then. I will sit down and write 
such a letter as I feel I ought to write, and Sniggs shall 
carry the intelligence and describe the particulars, take all 
his directions as to the funeral, and return forthwitli to obey 
theiti. We are agreed, Sniggs," said I, leaving the recess 
in which our colloquy had taken place; ** You shall go, tell 
your own history, and come -back with all the necessary in* 
structions; and assure my brother, besides what I 9b9U m 
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write, that I will take care that every wish that he ex- 
preises shall be realized to the letter." 

Sniggs Beemed greatly elated by the decision, and some- 
what mvigorated by three or four glasses of wine, and two 
ditto of not particularly weak ale, with which he had 
washed down his luncheon, expressed what really did not 
seem an unreasonable wish, that, if I did not particularly 
Want my chariot, my lending it to him would very much 
accelerate his journey, inasmuch as it would obviate the 
delay of changmg chaises. 

" Sniggs is right," said Wells; " the feet that he comes 
in your carriage will exhibit a new proof to Cuthbert of the 
interest you take in the business. Quite right — that 
is it" 

"And," said Sniggs, "there is one word more I would 
eay — we are among fViends — and I have no difficulty in 
saying that — upon my life, I hardly know how to mention 
it either — but, the truth is, that 1 have not at command 
enough " 

" Oh !" said I, stopping him, " of course, you are to be at 
no charge for this trip; it is business, and business of ours. 
No, no! ril arrange all that. You shall have that point 
settled immediately." And I accordingly went to my li- 
brary and drew a check for forty pounds which I begged 
him to get cashed at the bank (for we Had a bank at Bliss- 
fold,) and appropriate as much of the amount as was neces- 
sary to defray the charges of the journey. 

"Liberal soul !" said Sniggs of me to Wells, as he after- 
wards told me ; " indeed, sir, he ought to be the rich bro- 
ther of the two, and will, I conclude, eventually be so. 
Wonderful to see how wealth and stinginess go hand in 
hand. You know those people who sit just over you at 
church — the girls with green pelisses and red bonnets, like 
a little pair of parroquets who can't live single-^the Kur- 
michens;— their father, when he was alive, was the stin- 
giest dog going; — cellars full— binns topped up— and all 
Uiat — ^never gave any wine after dinner — but went on like 
a house in the Old Town of Edinburgh, story upon story, 
to save his claret — never could get him to bleed. So one 
day giving a description of a friend of his who had fallen 
blind in consequence of consulting a celebrated oculist, he 
said, * Why, sir! Buggins is as blind as a beetle — can't see 
any more than that bottle.' Whereupon one of the visi- 
ters, a wag of the first water, said, *Then our cases are 
exactly alike, sir, for we can see no more than that bottle; 
3ye wish we could.' He ! he ! that's not bad," 
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"On the contrary," said Wells; "but I don't believe 
Gurney's brother is at all parsimonious. All that I fear is 
his being led away — influenced to turn his liberality into 
channels which ought never to have been dug — that Mrs. 
Brandyball " 

"Mum */* said Sniggs; " [ know a good deal about her — 
more than I ever thought I should. People toill talk — and 
there is a person in Biissfold who knew the husband's ne- 
phew — not that ever I peep or pry — I never poke my nose 
into other people's concerns — but one can't stop his ears, 
and I receive — however, it is no affeir of mine." 

"I cannot help thinking," said Wells, "that she has a 
great influence over Mr. Gurney." 

"Influence !" said Sniggs; "you have no notion what she 
is, if what I om obliged to hear is true. However, Mr. 
Wells, ray maxim is to listen to all, and say nothing, and 
therefore I hope to stand well with all parties." 

Wells made one of his acquiescent bows, which went 
for little ; for although he himself had been quieted down 
by time, the crack of the whip was not more familiar to 
the old coachman's ear, than were the professions made by 
the worthy apothecary of a total disinclination from the 
failing of tittle-tattle, or of the still more important crime 
of scan-mag. 

" Of course," said Wells, " you will represent our good 
friend Gilbert's conduct in a proper light The fact is, that 
we could not pay any immediate personal attention to the 
poor lad^-^-" 

"Nor was any necessary," said Sniggs, warming with 
the subject and the sherry. " I declare, Mr. Wells, that 
not a thing was lefl undone that could be done to save him. 
His constitution had been undermined by previous indul- 
gence — he was a self-willed boy, too — and his diet had 
been loosely attended to; or rather, his appetite had been 
gratified at the cost of his health ever since he came to 
England. More lives are lost, and more constitutions de- 
stroyed, by a reckless indulgence in early youth than by 
any other things in the world. However, poor lad, he is 
gone. I suppose Mr. Gurney will have a tablet put up in 
the church to his memory. If so, I shall venture to recom- 
mend Clipstone. You know Clipstone, sir*?" 

"Yes," said the rector ; " who lives opposite the Plough." 

"Exactly, sir," said Sniggs. "Valuable family — very 
estimable people — always ailing. Wife, Mrs. C, never 
well — camphorated julep and concomitant brandy-and-wa- 
ter; eldest daughter epileptic — powders incessantly; the 
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0on hepatitis — calomel ad libitum; Elizabeth slight touch 
of scrofula — calls it rheumatistn — do what I can ; the two 
younger boys maUconformation of chest. Father excellent 
man — full of talent — with a taste in tombstones quite re- 
markable. I think he will do a smart slab for Tom, on the 
most moderate terms." 

Considering that poor Tom, for whose smart slab Sniggs 
was, in his own mind, bargaining, had been dead some few 
hours only — the conversation struck Wells as somewhat 
abrupt, and even premature ; but the fact was, that Sniggs, 
having obtained, or being about to obtain, his credentials for 
the mournful embassy upon which he was going, and, more- 
over, having the promise of means to grease the wheels of 
ray carriage on the journey, totally cast off the grief which 
he at first felt it his duty to assume, and which it is, as I 
have before observed, scarcely reasonable to ex{>ect a medi- 
cal man in tolerable practice really to feel. Indeed, if he 
did feel strongly during the progress of a disease, his judg- 
ment 'might be affected by that very sensibility, and he 
might be rendered incapable of doing his duty steadily and 
fearlessly — a point most essential under such circumstances. 

It was about this period of the conversation, '^s Wells 
afterwards told me, that I re-entered the dining-room, and 
put into Sniggs's hand the check of which I had spoken. 
In consequence of my lending him my carriage, the horses 
were to be ordered up to Ashmead, and he was to return, 
after having had his portmanteau and sac de nuit packed, 
and sent up by his footboy with the pale face and glazed hat, 
and to start from my door in an hour from the then present 
time, which hour I was to devote to the concoction of my 
letter to Cuthbert. 

About half past two, Sniggs, armed with his check, de- 
parted, and Wells, who never could resist a joke — not un- 
seemly to his cloth— directed my attention to the uncertain 
course taken by the worthy apothecary from the hall-door 
down towards the gates of Ashmead — there was an uncon- 
scious adherence to the line of beauty which would have 
delighted Hogarth himself. Whether the elevation of our 
practitioner was attributable more to the draught he had 
swallowed, or the draft which he had deposited in his pocket, 
we did not attempt to ascertain. Certain it was, that in the 
midst of his sorrow for Tom, he was happy for himself, and 
I have no doubt saw before him a bright prospect of patron- 
age and support from my poor dear brother — whose most 
sanguine hopes he had frustrated, by lending his involun- 
tary aid to the removal, from this sablunary world of trou- 
bles, of Master Thomas Falwasser, 
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As soon as he was clear of the lodge, I sat down and 
wrote what I thought the best possible Tetter to my brother 
-—expressing our united griefs at the sad event, and refer- 
ring him for particulars to the bearer. I entreated him to 
let me know what he wished me to do with regard to the 
necessary ceremonies to be performed, and assured him that 
his directions should be fulfilled to the letter. I made all 
proper inquiries afler the two young ladies, and desired my 
best compliments to Mrs. Brandyball, whose letter I should 
have answered, had not the melancholy occurrence changed 
the whole course of events. I made Harriet join in the 
kindest remembrances to him, with a proper proportion of 
condolence, and her best regards to his daughters, as he 
called, and, I believe, really fancied them; and at last ob- 
tained her permission to send a civil message to the gentle 
B. herself. This, I admit, was extracted ; but, as I argued 
that it was as well to be at peace with all, at Inch a sea- 
son, Harriet at last complied. 

In less than an hour tte horses came — the Sniggs boy, 
with the trunk and bag, and the Sniggs himself, dressed in 
deep mourning, with a four inch crape round his hat, and a 
face to match. I had a few minutes' tete-d-tite conversation 
with him, in which I stated my wishes as to the manner in 
which he should explain most clearly how totally I had been 
incapacitated from paying any personal attentions to poor 
Tom, and wound up our dialogue by saying to him, "I think, 
Mr. Sniggs, jou had better not say any thing about the 
cherry brandy," 

"Not a word," said Sniggs looking excessively foolish. 

This parting admonition I considered a masterpiece of 
policy, inasmuch as, if he did not pursue the exact course I 
had laid down for him in his conversation with Cuthbert, it 
reminded him that I had the fact in store to overthrow all 
his professions of unremitting attention to his amiable pa- 
tient. 

Before the clock struck four the carriage was ready, and 
all his traps being disposed of, in and about the vehicle, the 
excellent apothecary deposited himself in the inside, ^nd 
the palefaced urchin with the glazed hat having mounted 
into the rumble, away they drove to my inexpressible de- 
light in having been so strangely delivered from what could 
not have failed to be the most painful and embarrassing ex- 
pedition I had ever undertaken. 

When the traveller was out of sight I proceeded to Har- 
riet to annouuce the fact of his departure, and to deliberate 
upon the probable issue of his expedition, and then I found 
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thai Fanny and her lover had quarrelled ; the cause of tbftir 
quarrel I concluded was trifling, and, believing in the cer- 
tainty of the consequences of the ir(B amantiun^ I merely 
smiled at the absurdity of their "fall out," as Miss Foxcroft 
would have called it. 

"My dear Harriet," said I, "we have enough upon our 
bands at present with our own affairs, do not let us meddle 
with those of others; rely upon it the hostile parties will, 
before the day is over, make it up, kiss, and be friends 
again." 

" I doubt that," said Harriet. " The cause of their diffe- 
rence I do not yet know; but Fanny hints at its being some- 
thing important, and she is not a girl to take oflfence unrea- 
sonably or hastily. Papa is not in the least aware of it, 
whatever it is: hovvever, this evening she will be here, and 
I shall know the particulars." 

"I tell you, Harriet," said I, "before this evening comes 
the quarrel will be over, so let us talk of matters more im- 
mediately interesting. It strikes me that Cuthbert will 
wish poor Tom to be buried somewhere near his present 
residence, which, I think seems likely to be a permanent 
one; in that case, I shall of course consider it my duty to 
accompany his rejnains. My meeting with Cuthbert will, 
however painful, be less irksome than it would be at pre- 
sent, inasmuch as he will be acquainted with all the melan- 
choly facts of the case." 

"You must act as your judgment dictates," said Harriet, 
"and according to circumstances. My belief is, that he is 
so completely under the influence of Mrs. BrandybalJ, that it 
will be to her that we shall have to look for instructions." 

" I have no doubt," said I, " that her object will be to cast 
all possible blame upon us; and certainly, if I am likely to be 
subjected to any censure from Cuthbert in her presence or 
under her suggestion, I shall altogether abstain from visit- 
ing him, let the consequences be what they may." 

It is hardly worth recording the various conversations 
which occurred between Harriet and myself upon this en- 
ffrossing and embarrassing topic. The tone and spirit of 
her observations and suggestions evinced a higher degree 
of indignation toward Cuthbert's weakness, and a greater 
restlessness under the weight of his previous favours, than 
I could induce myself to feel. To be sure, the tie of rela- 
tionship which moderated my sentiments upon his extraor* 
dinary conduct was not binding upon her; but I must say I 
never expected to see her so much excited upon any serious 
subject as she was, whenever the dependency of our posi- 
tion made itself evident in the course of our discussions. 
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The windows of Ashmead were darkened, and the heavy 
bell of Blissfold church was tolled — a ceremony, by the 
way, originating in the grossest superstition, and in its 
performance fraught with the greatest evil. Those who 
merely take things as they come, and, like the mole, fancy 
they are very deep, when they are, in fact, close to the sur- 
face, consider the heavy swinging of th6 ** passing bell " a 
matter of respect to the memory of the dead ; whereas the 
object, if any there be, in making the dismal noise produced 
by a hireling's pulling a rope in a belfry is to keep away 
devils, and imps, and spirits from interfering with the pas- 
sage of the soul departed, in its flight towards heaven.' 
The history of bells would fill more pages of my notes than 
I can spare — ^s it is, however, tolerably well known to the 
commonly enlightened, I regret that fact the less ; but of 
one thing I am quite certain — whatever benefit might have 
been supposed, in the days of Popery, to be derivable from 
tolling at so much per hour, the mischief done to society in 
Protestant countries, where we do not expect so much spi- 
ritual advantage from the process, is obviously grave and 
serious. A sick man lies on his bed within a few yards of 
a church-steeple ; in the wretchedness of his disorder he 
hears the hollow boom of the passing bell — " Who's dead I" 
is his first natural question. — "Poor Mr. Hawkins, sir," 
says the nurse. " What did he die of)" asks the patieht, 
flickering out of life. — ** Of an abscess in the lungs," says 
the communicative crone. Abscess of the lungs is the pa- 
tient's disorder ; every sound of the bell produces upon his 
mind a new pang — a new excitement ; and those who know 
how intimately the mind and body are connected must 
know what the effect producible by this reiteration of the 
deathly evidence will be. With women under more deli- 
cate and trying circumstances its fatality has been estab- 
lished. Reform it altogether. 

However, the bell was tolled ; and because Master Tho- 
mas Falwasser was a young gentleman, the big bell tolled. 
If he had been a poor child, no bell would have been tolled : 
if he had been one of what are called the middling classes, 
a smaller bell would have been tolled. But the big bell 
costs most to toll, inasmuch as Durandus tells us, it being 
80 much louder than the others,' the devils are obliged to 
keep farther away to be out of its sound. If this be not 
disgusting mockery, what isl — the ringing of bells at a 
wedding, if the people who pay the ringers delight in cam- 
panology, is all very well ; and we suppose by the length 
of the peal, and the number of the bells, that no devils or | 
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imps will dare to annoy the happy couple for a certain time. 
And yet look at the absurdity of that — to pay a set of stran- 
gers, men who have never heard your names before, and 
never will again, to make a joyous sound, in the joyous- 
ness of which they take no part, and for being enthusiastic 
in making which they get their two or three guineas, or 
less, as the case may be, — ^for that which renders the absur- 
. dity the greater is, that they are thus joyous only ad vaUh 
renij the length and strength of the spirit-stirring peal being 
uniformly proportioned to the amount disbursed. 

To fny ear the tolling was most discordant, and reminded 
me, as the sound ever did, of that which I first heard in has- 
tening to Teddington to receive my poor kind mother^s last 
blessing. The impression made upon me that morning 
never will, never can be effaced ; and perhaps, after all, my 
rooted antipathy to bells has its origin in that occurrence. 

The day passed on till dinner-time, the usual time of 
meeting in a family. My father-in-law and I dined tiie-d' 
tete, Mrs. Wells and Fanny were to come to Harriet in 
the evening — Lieutenant Merman was gone on a little ex- 
cursion — for that I was prepared. Wells seemed uncon- 
scious of the reason of his absence, and I, really hating the 
disagreeable " son of Mars," as he would be figuratively 
called by the gentlemen of the press, was glad to let him 
and all his turmoils sink into oblivion, while I still '* harped," 
as the immortal bard has it, upon the one subject nearest my 
heart. 

" That Merman," said the rector, " is a very odd man, 
Gurney." 

« Is he ?" said I. 

" His violence is quite extraordinary upon the most ordi- 
nary occasions," said Wells; "you know me pretty well — 
you know I give and take — all fair in conversation: and as 
1 consider — nobody knows himself, to be sure — but, as I con- 
sider myself, I take myself to be an average good-humoured 
man. Well, yesterday, I was playfully discussing a variety 
of topics upon which he and I ordinarily disagree, and after 
vindicating institutions which he underrates and vilifies, and 
maintaining principles which he ridicules, I happened to 
tell him an anecdote — you know I am not over particular 
upon such points — which occurred to myself when I was for 
a short time examining-chaplain to my excellent connexion 
and patron the Bishop. A young man came for examina- 
tion, and it so happened that the Bishop had no Greek Tes- 
tament at hand — the thing occurred in London — ^Bishop 
asked me — ^I had not one, and so, without saying any thing 
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more, I went and got hold of the first book I could find, and 
examined my young friend in Latin — he succeeded to my 
heart's content, but it so happened that the book was La- 
cian De Morte Peregrinij a tract which he wrote against 
Christianity. I told the thing as a joke, upon which this 
Merman drew up and looked grave, and wentofl^to the wo- 
men, and I have never seen him since* I believe, by Jove, 
that a roan ought never to joke with a dullard ; he takes as 
matter of fact that which is really matter of fun ; — and, rely 
upon it. Merman is an ass, though I say it, who shouldn't. 

" I had no idea," said I, *'that the Lieutenant was straits 
laced." 

*'Nor I," said Wells, ** except in his uniform; nor does 
the history of his afiair with Miss Maloney go quite smooth 
with me." 

I saw by this reference to what had been a healed wound, 
that the rector was what may be called ** put out," and that 
Harriet, when she spoke of the seriousness of the difl^erence 
between the Lieutenant and her sister, was not altogether 
wrong in treating it as a matter of importance. 

**Tne gentleman," said Wells, **has marched himself ofi^; 
and between you and me, Gilbert, if he never was to march 
himself back again, /should not much care." 

'* But," said I, ** my dear sir, matters seem to have gone 
so far now, and he has been so unequivocally receiv^ as 
one of the family, that ^" 

** Pshaw !" interrupted the rector, ** what of tJiat? It 
requires time to know a man. His manner last night was 
extremely offensive to me ; and from what I afterwards saw 
in the drawing-room, I don't think that the sequel was 
much more agreeable to Fanny." 

'^ Fanny," said I, **is a kind-hearted ingenuous ffirl, and, 
devoted to you: and if she thought that any thing the Lieu- 
teoant said was meant to vex and annoy you, my belief is 
that she would seriously resent it" 

** So do I," said Wells, ^* and — ^this is of course between 
ourselves — my notion is — I may be wrong — that the way 
in which he caught up a mere fact — a truth — a thing which 
did occur, bat which 1 perhaps might as well not have re- 
peated, except as I did repeat it under my own roof, and in 
what I considered my own family, is attributable to some new 
change in his afiair with his aunt and the fortune; and that 
the indignation which he expressed at the mode in which 
he had been treated by the heiress, has been by some means 
or other modified and moderated, and that he is now anxious, 
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kte as it 18 in the courae of oor acquaintance, to break cff 
the connexioD." 

••If Fanny say yea," exclaimed I, ♦* let it be so— he is not 
the man to make any woman hapfiy, and much less ray na- 
ter-in-law." 

"I have heard nothing," said Wells, ••of what occurred 
betweeo Fan and him. I merely spoke of his extraordinary 
conduct, and a determination on my part not to sabmit to a 
line of behaviour which he is by no means entitled to adopt 
in my house." 

I now began to think, from seeing Wells infinitely more 
excited than I had ever found him, that the quarrel between 
Fanny and her intended was a •* mighty pretty quarrel as it 
stood," and that however far advanced the negociations d 
the high contracting powers actually were, I might even 
vet have the satisfaction of seeing them frustrated, h most 
be admitted that the litde contre-temps occurring at the 
moment was somewhat unseasonable, and yet I can scarcely 
tell why I did not so much dislike it, inasmuch as it pre- 
sented **a diversion" (in the military sense of the word) 
from the " Siege of Troubles " by which we were assailed. 

When I had enjoyed a tite-d-tiie with Harriet, I found 
that Fanny's anger, as regarded the lieutenant^ was b^ tio 
means ill-founded. He, without principle, either religious 
or moral, that any body had ever yet discovered, chose to 
arraign Wells's conduct in describing — probably without 
any serious foundation — the circumstances of the examina- 
tion. He, Merman, not knowing Lucian from Lucretias, 
and evidently seizing upon a point in conversation of no 
importance to him, at all events, to make a quarrel. Fanny 
told her sister that the mode in which the lieutenant spoke ■ 
of her father, and his conduct as what he called himself, 
••a Christian preacher and teacher," was such that it was 
to her as incomprehensible as it was unbearable — ^that he 
had reproached her with her want of fortune; expressed in 
strong terms the condescension which he had evinced On 
nis part, in returning to her after his disappointment; and 
in short, conducted himself with so much abruptness, to call 
it by no other term, that she had resolved to take her own 
course upon it, without communicatino' the details to her 
lather, whose high spirit, notwithstandmg the diflference cf 
their a^es and professions, might lead him into some extre- 
mity with regard to his intended son-in-law, which would 
be most distressing under all circumstances, and probably 
diaagtrous under some. 

The facts were these— what the motives to aotai on. the 
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pwrt of Lieutenant Mennan might he^ ti^fnams to be ex^hlned— ir 
I iidmit that although I still dwelt upon the one sad and Imper- 
tftnt theme in whioh our destinies were unquestionably m- 
woWed^ I was not ill-pleased that this little contention had 
atisenf inasmuch as it nearly occupied Harriet't mind, and hdid 
out to me the prospect of getting rid of a connexion with a 
iPAn the most odious I had ever fallen in with, and the least 
li]^ely» as I sincerely believed, to make my kind hearted sister- 
in«^Uw a happy woman. 

Two days rolled on — the Lieutenant did not return— neither 
did Fanny receive any letter from him; and so far all thai part 
of our family was involved in mystery and surmise; not to we; 
the morning of the third day from poor Tom's death brought 
us a letter from Sniggs, who wrote word that he had arrived 
safely at Montpelier — that he had communicated the sad story 
to my poor.brother Cuthbert, who was so much overcome as to 
be utterly unable to decide what he should wish to have done. 
Sniggs added, in postscript, that he had expressed himself per- 
fescUy satisfied with his care and attention, and that of Mrs. 
Sniggs, towards the innocent sufferer; but regretted that when 
I knew the dear child was on the point of death, I had not 
gone to catch the last wishes.of his life from his dying lips, and 
Uiat Mrs. Brandyball had said, sobbingly, « It was most extra- 
ordinary how any body so nearly connected with the dear boy 
could have abstained from visiting him in his illness.'' 

<• Monstrous!" I exclaimed to myself. "The woman knew 
that one visit might have been as fatal as his constant occupa- 
tion of his room at Ashmead^that the existence of my first, 
toy only infant, depended upon care and caution: and|what she 
did not know, perliaps, was, that up to the moment when I ab» 
ruptly heard of his death, I was led on by the flattering repre- 
sentation of Sniggs to look for his recovery. These are the 
things that sting one to the heart — misrepresentations, which 
(me has no means of correcting — falsehoods, which one has no 
opportunity of conti*overting. Sniggs said the way in which 
Mrs. Brandyball was affected was something quite maternal, 
and added, <<If you could only see, my dear sir, the devoted 
attention of this excellent ladv to your dear brother, you would 
feel inclined to worship her. ' 

This from Sniggs!-— "Et to. Brute!"— and after what he 
had hinted— not to me, but to Wells. This was mdeed 

<« the most unkindest cut of all!" 

But it was perhaps natural — he was playing hi9 game with 
Cuthbert — expatiating on his carefulness, and watchfulness, 
and constant superintendence. If Mrs. Brandyball had occu- 
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pied poor Tom's room at 8niggs*8 two niglits before he went 
uito it, and tiie cupboard had been open, my opinion ia^ that 
Tom would have been alive now — for certain ia it, that the 
aearcbing eye and sensitive nose of the convivial dame, would 
have dkcovered the potion which killed ^'m, but would only 
have comforted her. 

Sniggs informed me that I was to hear again to-morrow, so 
that he had made good his footing at Montpelier; and then he 
tells me of the wonderful improvement in Kate's appearance 
even in that short time; that Mrs. Brandyball thought Ashmetd 
unwholesome; that Jane was looking more rosy; and tha^ al- 
though dreadfully upset by the melancholy intelligence he 
had received, Cuthbert himself was marvellously better, as fir 
as health went 

When I read the letter to Harriet she perfectly coindded 
with me — Sniggs was now joined in the conspiracy agiunst us, 
and the influence of the Gorgon had been successfully exerted 
to link him to the faction by which we were to be sacrificed. 
Still we were left in suspense: not one line from Cuthbert to 
me — not a syllable in the way of invitation thither — not a 
mention of when or whei*e the funeral was to be performed; all 
things seemed to be at a stand-still, waiting, I supposed, until 
my unfortunate brother could be shaken out of his reverie to 
come to a resolution. 

I confess Sniggs' letter was something more than I expected 
— ^it was a new grievance, a new affront. I had sent him in my 
own carriage, a messenger from myself, and to receive his answer 
and not a word from the nearest relation I had in the world — 
no^ not even Mrs. Brandyball had condescended to put pen to 
paper. I felt myself now really fallen, and I am not ashamed 
to own that I sobbed with grief at the loss of a brother to 
whom I, and those who belonged to me, had devoted eveiy ef- 
fort and energy to make him happy and comfortable, and 
who was happy and comfortable before this fiend in scarcely 
human shape had inveigled him away from us. 

ITiere was something in Sniggs* letter which sounded re- 
proachful, evidently dedicated, or rather occasioned by other 
people; and when I began to calculate and consider all the cir- 
cumstances, I could not help beginning to fancy tliat there re- 
ally was something in my conduct which might be construed 
into a want of feeling, not only by Cuthbert, but even by the 
neighbours. The poor boy had died in a strange house; he 
had been removed from the comforts of Ashmead— comforts 
how secured?— to tlie apothecary's residence, without a rela^ 
tlon near him, and there he had died, and the«e his body Ugr: 
but, then, the infection— true, but then the gian who had been 
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constantly in attendance upon him, came to me. How can I 
describe the ten thousand feelings by which I was assailed! 
And yet I do declare that the loss of the mere favour of Cuth- 
bert in a worldly sense, perilous and destructive as it might be, 
was but a mole-hill in comparison with the mountain-like load 
of g^ef I experienced at the deprivation of his affection. 

Well, the next day came; no letter by the post Mrs, Sniggs 
sent up her compliments to beg to know whether we had heMU 
from Mr. S. — Answer, not a word. — This was very strange? the 
funeral ought to take place as speedily as convenient; she won- 
dered she had not g^t a letter, and so on. To me the silence was 
still more curious. However, as reason comes to one's aid even 
under the most trying circumstances, it at last struck me, and 
in that opinion Harriet agreed, that Sniggs would himself re- 
turn in the course of the day, and so supersede the necessity 
of writing. We were not wrong; but we were not entirely right; 
we guessed the truth to a certain extent, but not the whole 
truth. At about six o'clock, just as I was sitting down in my 
wife's room to enjoy a Uterd-Ute whiting and boiled chicken, a 
violent ringing at the ffate announced an arrival; dogs barked 
as usual, servants scuffled, and, leaning over the balustrade, I 
heard Sniggs's voice directing his pale-faced flunky to take 
of his bag and box and carry them home. I heard other voices, 
I thought, and a rustling of petticoats crossing the hall to the 
dinner-room, which was dark and unoccupied, for I was set^ 
tied in for a snug consolatory evening up-stairs. The rustling 
noise came forth again, and I heard my man say, " My master 
is up-stairs, Miss." I held my breath and listened; it was all 
true. Sniggs waited in the hall, as a gentleman not of the 
family ought to do, but in less than two minutes I felt myself em- 
braced and my cheeks wetted with the tears of Miss Kitty Fal- 
wasser and her sister Jane. 

" ITiis," said I, gently repelling Kate's excessive warmth of 
mamier, <<t« a surprise." 

*• Yes," said Kate, sobbing so that you might have heard her 
to the wine-cellar door; "we could — not — let — poor dear Tom 
go to the g^ve without — some one — who loved him being 
with — him; and dear pappy is not well enough to come — and 
dear governess could not leave him — so — so— so we have come 
to go to his funeral." 

Jane, less violent in her g^ef, but more sincere, pressed my 
hand and wept silently. 1 saw she felt for the loss of her bro- 
ther, uncouth as he was and harsh to her; for Jane was as dif- 
ferent a creature from Kate as a discriminating observer of na- 
ture could well discover. 

'<I am glad to see you, dears," said I; and I felt glad that 
the g^ery round the hafi was not well lighted, lest my looka 
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should not have entirely corresponded with my words. « I 
will go and tell Harriet you are here; your sudden appeannce 
in her room might fluny her." 

'* How is she, dear ttun^?" said E^e. 

<*Oh, quite well*" said I; <<and how is my brother ia 
health?" 

<< What, pappy?" said Kate, who seemed scarcely to com- 
prehend what I meant by the fraternal appellation. "He is 
pretty well in health, dear; but so shocked at the new8» that 
we thought he woidd have died; I think he would if Mr. 
Sniggs hadn't been there." 

*<He tliought you would have come to him," sud Jane; 
*<and your not coming, I think, vexed him a good deal" 

That's pleasant, thought L However, it was necesaaiy, now 
tliat the thing had taken its present turn, that Haniet should 
be apprized of the state of afiairs, and I accordingly announced 
the arrival. 

*' I cannot look at Kate with patience," said Harriet I know 
why she has come. What a silly, silly man your poor dear bro- 
ther is!" 

" Never mind," said I; " we have no course but one to pur^ 
sue, so make up your mind to be civil." 

** Dear Gilbert," said Harriet, giving me one of her kindest 
looks, « whatever you wish me to do^ I will do if I can; but 
the struggle b a difficult one, and not the less so firom b^i^ 
so totally unexpected." 

In five minutes the young ladies were kisang Harriet on tha 
dexter and sinister sides of her face, weeping as they thought 
became them, and in half an hour more a refection was pre- 
pared in the dining-room, at which, dragged away from ray 
sanctum up-stairs, I presided; and Sniggs and the two mourn- 
ing nymphs assisted. 

What happened next day I reserve for the next portion of 
my notes. 
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have ^^«^ "W^^^^Slfc "SYL\ "^ C^'lciMSt^ 

Sluact Mid "E.nvftTmoi^ ^1 K.TA«5Pi^t\ 



bound in embossed \ Hodge, oiVt\Ti&«X»w\%«^w**'2^'^^«*- 

\ ton-, Mkd YJ we, Ol ^%.\S3^TV^^* 



Books Published by Lea 4" Blanckard. 



The People's Library. 

** The fditori aiid publUhrra tboald receive 
ihc Ihaiiki of the prrkeiit gtiieraikin, ■nd xhe 
irratiiude of posterity, for btiiie the flnt to 
prrpare in tlii« lanKUiit;c* what deierves t« be 
callvtl, not the Eiicjclo|MMlia Americana, but 
The People's Lib%a%y"—Ncio 2'trk Courier 
and Enquirer' 
The Enrydopardia Americana; 

A Popular Dictionary 

Of Arts, Sciences, Literature, His- 
tory, and Politics, brought down 
to the Present Time, and includ- 
ing a copious Collection of Origi- 
nal Articles in 

American Biography: 

On the basis of the Seventh Edition 

of the German Conversations-Lex' 

icon. 
Edited by Fbajtcib Liibeb, assisted 

by Edwahd Wigolebwobtu and 

T. G. Bkadford, Esqs. 
Jn Thirteen Large Volumes, Octavo. 



A NEW HISTORY OF ROME. 

Principally from the German of 
ScUlosser, Wachsmuth, Ileeren, 
Niebuhr, &c. 

One Volume, Octavo, 

This work is well calculated for 
the higher classes in seminaries, as 
well as for tlie library. 

THE LANGUAGE op FLOWERS, 

With Illustrative Poetry. 

To which is now first added. 

The Calendar of Flowers. 

Revised by the Editor of '* Forget 
Me Not." 

ji New Edition^ with New Plates, 
Handsomely done up in embossed 
oloth find gilt edges. 

MR. COOPER. 

A Complete Series of the Novels 

and Tales of J. Fenimore 

Cooper. 

Bound to match in sets; or any 
work to he had separatt. 



CITY OF THE C 

A Visit 10 St. Petcrsbu 

Winter of 1829- 

By Thomas Raiksi 

In 7\oo Vols, 12 

HISTORY OF COI 

Exhibitin^^ a Classifica 
Proceedings of the S 
House of Representat 
March, 1789, to Mar< 
embracing the Firs 
of the Administra 
General Washin; 

In One Volume, C 

THE ENCYCLOPJ 

GEOGRAPH 

By Huon Mcb: 

Revised, with Additio 

mas G. Brad( 

In Three Beautiful 

With over Eleven Hu 

(Published by subw 

THE YOUTH'S I 
THE SEASC 

Or, Nature Fanwliarl; 
JVith Numerous Jf 

THE HAWK C 

Or, The Hunters of 

A Tale of the India 

By John T. Iby 

/;* Two Volumes 

INDIAN SKETC 

Indian Sketches, tak 

Expedition to th( 

Tribes. 

By JoHW T. Ibvu 

7\oo Volumes, 

The Conquest of 
Hernando dc 

By Thkodobx Ibt 

\ la Two Volum 



'^: Books PvJ^hed by Lea 4* Blanchard. 

r/MR. KENNJ5DY. 

ttdB OF THE BOWL ; 

v. Lege^nd of St. Inigoes. 

Uj&^Aiitiior of Horseshoe Robin- 
. son, &c. 

Tico Fobtmes, 12mo. 

%'^ (Now in the press.) 



!0RSESHOE ROBINSON. 

^^\e of the Tory Ascendency, 
the. Anthor of" Swallow Barn." 
Fourth Edition. 
' 7\jDo Volumes, Vimo. 

'swallow BARN; 

)vA Sqjbum in the Old - 
DoininioBi':?»f- -: 
In 7\oo Vohmet, 12mo. 



« ^^leanfiiffs la Enlh>pe. 

" "•' Jh Ten Volumes.. .■■ 



•i 



Sketches of Switzerlaifid. 

r. Fximronx Coopin, Author of 
" The Spy," &c. &c. 

hi Two Volumes, 12mo. • 



.' 



ince> with Sketches of Parisian 
Society. 

hi Tvoo Volumes, 12fiio. 

By the same Author. 

>land, with Sketches of Society 
in the Metropolis. 
hi 7\vo Volumes, 12mo, "■ •'. ! 

By the same Author. 
Ijr, with Sketches of Society. 
■Jh Two Fblumes, 12mo, 



Peter Pilgrim ; or, a Ramblers . ,' 

Recollections. ;•-' >■ ' 

By the Author of Calavar, 8cc. 

7W Volume^, l^mo. 



-\ 






The Hawks of HawlrfTSlfow : A:> 
Tradition of Pennsyl^nia. ^) 

By the Author of «« Calavar," and 
•« The Infidel." 

hi Tvoo Volumes, 12mo. 

A Third Edition of '' ■; 

IJtflftfif^r.; or, The Knfght of the *, 
*-~ -'Conquest: A Romance 

of Mexico;. ? 

By the Author of ««'The Infidel." 
in Tujo Volumes, 12mo. . 

j'the Infidel ;.,or,;X6e Fai-.<>f^ .^^ 
^^>- McxioQ uAj^drtinctf- Si . > 
^'- By the Authqr 6f ••jfiftUvM'.*',- ': -^ 

^^ • 

^ * * . - ^« 

Nick of th^i Woods ; of, The- 
-; . -IJibbpnayMliSjr : A Tafe * . 
of Kentucky. ^X'** 

PJr'^e Author of" Calavarj" -ace. 
•• " ' ■ • 

". * :-. In Two Volumes, 13mo. 



■ By the same Author. 

lesidence in France, with an 
ccursion up the Rhine, and a 
tebphd yisit to Switzerland. 

•In Two Volumes, 12mo. Vj « ^ ,„ „ 

jf; ► • • . By RonxBT Walsh^ Esq. 

By the same Author. "•••■: /n Two ^fuanesl hoj^Vimo.. . 



DIDACTICS, 

Social, Literary, and Political. 



EmHosfted ct^, 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL; 

. Or, National Education. 

I* 

[ -^ By J. Ortillk Tjlvlqb.. 

V • ..'Third Edaibn\ V^ 
One VpluinZiZmo, 

- • •. ' '■ 
MIN0tt^:MQRAL9 FOR YOUNG 

"By 3<Si» ^^^"KVK»» 
Oiy.yol.ViTAo, 



Books Published by Lea ^ Blanchard. 



ENfJLAND IN 1835; | 

Bclnff » Scries of LcttcrJi written to j 
Fr rn-ls -M C'lfrmanv, during^ a Ke- . 
H.driicc in London and Kxcur- j 
•lions into the Provinces. 

K\ FiiEDKRicK V»5 Raumer, Pio- 
'iV^sor of History at the Univeraity . 
ot' Berlin. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

Ehments of International Lair. 

With a Sketch of ihe History of 
ih«* Scitncc. 



Ry IIenrt WHEAToy, L. L. D., Re- I 

sidenl Minister from the United . 
States to the Court of Berlin, &c. I 

7/1 One Volume, Octavo. 

WRAXALL'S MEMOIRS. 

Ilislorical Morncnrs of My Own ■ 
': ' {t Timt. •. ! 

.JiyJSlrN. y^iLLiAX WiuxALL, Bart. 

In One V^ri^, Octavo. 

. ' s 

"* • ■ • *. 

A TRBJ^^K ON 

PUi^IOXARY CONSUMPTION. 

Comprehcndinjif an luquiry into* the 

Cause, Nature, Prevention, and' 

'rri'iitmont of Tuberculous 

and Scrofulous Diseases 

in gx;neral. 

By Jamf.b Claiik, M. D., F. R. S., 

&c. 

In One J'hlume,* Octavo. 

This worl^ may- be placed in the 
liands of non-professional readers. ! 



DEVVEES ON THE DISEASES 

OP CHILDREN. 

Seventh Edition, with Additrons. 

A work tha* should be in every 

family. 'The ^Jbjects of it are, 1st, 

to teach those who have the charge 

of children, eitlier as parent or guar- 

dlan, the most approveA'metVvodsoV 

securinfT and improving lUevr p\Ay8\- 

cal poweva. This is aUem\i\.eOL by 



pointings oat the duties 
parent or the {guardian o 

{>urpose to this interebtin 
^sH class of being's, and 
by which their duties s 
filled. And 2d, to rend 
a long" experience to tl 
of our affection when tl 
diseased. In attemptir 
author has avoided as r 
sible "technicality;" ani 
if he does not flatter 
much, to each disease ( 
treats, its appropriate a' 
\T\fr characters, with a 
will prevent any tv«i 
founded together, wit 
mode of treating them 
his own experience or i 
has suggested. 



SCIENCE MADE 

Beinj^ a Familiar Introd- 

Princi|)les of Chemi 

chanics, Hydrostat 

Pneumatics 

Adap'ted to the compi 
Young Peopl 

Illustrated by Xumerom 

In One Volume, embo 

Thirlr Vcar»> Com 

BETWEEN 

John Jebb, D. D., 
Bishop of Limerick, j 
Aghadoe, 

AND 

Alexander Knox, Esq. 

Edited by the Rev. Ci 
STKii, B. D., Perpetu 
Ash next Sandwich; i 
mestic Ciiaphiin to Bi 

In Two Volumes, 

A GEOLOGICAL ] 

By Hexrt T. he la Rki 
R. S., F. G. S., Mer 

Geological Society of 

la Oac l^QlKkme^ i 



Un€PB JXGBBBA. 

lementary Treatise on 
Algebra, 

tempts tn Simplify some of 
ore difficult parts of the 
:e, particularly the Demon- 
n of the Binomial Theorem 
lost general form; the Sum- 
of Infinite Series; thaSo- 
of Eauations of the higher 
&€., tor the use of students. 

fouHff, Professor of Mathe- 
in the Royal CoJege, Bel- 

merican from the lost Lon- 
ition, revised and con-ected 
tathematicum of Fhiladei- 

}ne Volume^ Odaxo, 

BO publish, by the same 
author: 

s of Geometry. 

3 of Analytical Geometry. 

3 of Mechanics* 

s of the Integral Calculus. 

3 of the DifTerential Cal- 

3 of Plane and Spherical 
aometry. 

ave also for sale the whole 
ove series of books, hand- 
ound in Three Volumes, 
iTie, making a beautiful set 
naticaL works. 

)UNG WIFE'S book! 

lal of Religious, Moral, 
i Domestic Duties. 

i Volume, bound in extra, 
es engraved on steel. 

OUNG HUSBAND'S 
BOOK. 

il of the Duties, Moral, 
rious, and Domestic, 

>y the Relations of Married 
Life. 

Volume, bound in extra, 
f engmyed on steel. \ 

3 ^ 



A FLORA OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

With 108 Coloured Plates. 

By W. P. C. Bahto^t, M. D. 

In Three Folumes, Quarto, 

LAWS OF ETIQUETTE; 

Or, Rules and Reflections for 
Conduct in Society. 

. By a Gentlsnas'. 

A Small Pocket Volume. 

A work of which many thousands 
have been sold. 

ETIQUETTE FOR THE 

. LADIES. 

With Hints on the Preservation, Im- 
provement, and Display of 
Female Beauty. 

Jl Small Volume to match the Laws 
of Etiquette, 

Life and Services of Commodore 
WILLIAM .BAINBRIDGE, 

UNITED STATES NAVY. 

By Thomas Hahbis, M. D., Surgeon 
United States Navy, and Member 
of the American Philos^iical 
Soc iety. 

With a Portrait. 

One Volume, Octavo* 

THE LIVES OF 

Cardinal de Retz, Jean Baptiste 

Colbert, John De Witt, and 

the Marquis deXx)uvois. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of 
The Gipsy, &c. 

In 7\uo Volumes, 12mo, 

THE LIVES OP # 

Cardinal De Richelieu, Count 

Oxensteirn, Count Olivarez, 

and Cardinal Mazarin. 

By G. P. R. James, Author of Darn- 
ley , HiVit ^v^^^j ^ V.^, 



i 
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:ff tf ncii school Sttoofts. 

19EW EDITIONS. 

By A. BoLXAB, Principal of a French 
Classical and Mathematical Aca- 
demy at Westchester, &c. 

A CoIIecliorv of One Hundred 
Fables, with two Keys, one for the 
literal and free Translation, and the 
other for the Pronunciation of the 
French text. Accompanied by a 
figured Pronunciation of the French 
according to the best French works 
extant upon the subject, &c. 

A Collection of Colloquial 
Phrases, on every topic necessary 
to maintain conversation, arranged 
under different heads; with numer- 
ous Remarks on the peculiar Pro- 
nunciation and use of various words. 
The whole so disposed as consider- 
ably tu facilitate the acouisition of a 
correct pronunciation oi the French. 

Les Aventures de Telemaque, 
Fils d'UIyftses, par Fenelon, nou- 
velle edition. 

Key to the First Eight Books 
of Telemachus, w2h the help of 
which any person can learn how to 
translate French to English. 

A. Book of French Verbs, 
wherein the Model Verbs and seve- 
ral of the most difficult are conju- 
gated negatively,, affirmatively, in- 
terrogatively, &c. Containing also, 
numerous Notes and Directions on 
the different Conjugations, not to 
be found in any book published for 
the use of English scholars. To 
which is added, a Complete List of 
all the Irregular Verbs. 

A Complete Treatise on the 
Genders of French Nouns, in a 
small pamphlet of 14 pages. This 
little work, which is the most com- 
plete of the kind, is the fruit of 
great labour, and will prove of im- 
mense service to every learner. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In Fonr Parts, with an Atlas. 

The whole designed as a series for 
schools* 



\ 



A PILGRIMAGE 
HOLY LAI 

Comprising Reco11ecti< 

and Keflecdons mac 

' Tour in the Ei 

1832, 183: 

By Alphovso dk la 

Fourth Edit 

** In One Volume^ 

The Select W< 
TOBIAS SMO 

With a Memoir of 
Writings of the 
By Sir Waltsb 
In Two handsome Bo 
Various bindi 

The Select W< 

HENRY FIE 

With a Memoir of th 
Author. 
By Sir Waltsb 
Airs 

An Essay on his Life 

By Abthub Mnai 

In Two handsome Libi 

Various bindi 

MEMOIRS OF MRS 

With Illustrations c 
rary Charac 

By HxiTBT F. Ci 
One Volume, 1 

ELEMENTS OP ] 

Or, Natural Philosop 
and Medic 

Explained Independer 
nical Mathematics, a 
new Disquisitions 8 
Sug-gestions. 

By Neill Arkot 

Third American fronr 
London Edition, witl 

T^W) Volumes 



i(ook$ PubKihed by Lea 4* Blanchard. 



The Third Series of 
:NCIL SKETCHES; 

^utlineH of Character and 

^ Manners. 

By UiBi Lkili^. 

lining^The Red Box, or 
at the General Wayne ; 
ice Al'erton, or the Mourn- 
18 { The Officets, or a Stoiy 
Late War; The Serenades, 
ng the Dream of Sonj^s ; The 
rm House; That Gentleman, 
es on Shipboard; Chase Lor- 
Tale of the Revolution) Al- 
ie,&c. 

In One Volume, ISmo. 

for sale, a few copies of the 
series. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE 
ARTS ; • 
On the Basis of 
ly's Operative Chemist. 

in Exhibition of the Arts and 
niifactupes dependent on 
Chemical Principles. 

th Numerous Engravings. 

THUR L. PoRTKR, M. D., late 
essor of Chemistry, &c^ in 
University of Vermont. 

lYith Numerous Plates. 

WRIGHT AWD MILLER'S 

GUIDE. 

By OtiTiR Etaws. 

edition, with Additions and 
sections, by the Professor of 
hanics in the Franklin Insti- 
of Pennsylvania; and a 

iption of an Improved Mer- 
chant Flour Mill. 

Lh Engravings. By C. & O. 
EvAss, Engineers. 

Treatise on Mechanics. 

pt. Kater and the Rev. Dxo- 
NYSius Lardsisr. 

7M J^umeroua JSngravmgs* 

A New Edition, 



ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. 
C05siiTi3ro or 

Twenty-One Coloured Maps. 
With a complete Accentuated Index. 

By Samuel Butlf.r, D.D., F. U. S.y 

&c., Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: 

A Sketch of Ancient Geography. 

For the use of schools. 

Ju Octavo, 

GREEK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON. 

By D. Do2r:c£GAir. 

Abridged for the use of schools. 

In One Volume, Royal 18mo. 

Containing above 800 pages. 

A TREATISE ON 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

By the Rev. Dioftbius Lardksr, 
L. L. D., F. R. S., &c. 

A new American from the last Lon- 
don Edition, with Notes by Bb»- 
JAXiir F. JosLix, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in Union 
College. 

ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 

By David Brewster. 

A new American Edition, witli Notes 
anl Additions, by A. D. Bacbb« 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry in the University 
of Penns>lvania. 

In One Volume, 12mo. 

FRELIMINAKY DISCOURSE 

ON THB 

Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of the Study of Na- 
tural Philosophy. 
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